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HER BROTHER’S TUTOR 


By Caroline Duer 


CHAPTER I. 
R. HARDPENCE was 


an elderly widower of in- 
curably amiable disposi- 
tion, mild manners and 
nervous temperament. He 
had ardent opinions, but 
little faith in them; and excellent judg- 
ment, which he was usually afraid to 
exercise. With these admirable qualifi- 
cations for a position of no importance, 
it was not surprising that he should have 
settled down more or less contentedly 
under petticoat government. 

His subservience, begun in the reign 
of his mother, a Roman-nosed old lady 
of great determination, was somewhat 
lightened during the brief years of his 
married life (for his wife’s nature had 
been almost as gentle as hi§ own), and 
was now enforced as never before un- 
der the able administration of Mliss 
Julia Hardpence, his daughter. 

This young lady had assumed entire 
management of her father and her 
father’s household quite as soon as she 
could make herself understood; and, 
being a girl of spirit, she had no inten- 
tion of relinquishing the scepter of gov- 
ernment which fate had so manifestly 
given into her hand for the public good. 
Her rule was easy, if one did not fight 








against it; and Mr. Hardpence, alter- 
nately petted and patronized, felt him- 
self a happy parent, since Julia, at 
twenty, was exceedingly pretty and 
pleasing (if a trifle willful) ; and Bob, 
a year younger, left nothing—but an 
education—to be desired. That he ap- 
peared to be unable or unwilling to get 


himself into college was naturally some- 
what disappointing to his father. Still, 


with his accustomed kindness of heart, 
he found plausible excuses for all pres- 
ent shortcomings and looked serenely 
to the future. 

The Hardpences had an old-fashioned 
country house on the north shore of 
Long Island, and in the little, beflowered 
drawing room of that respectable abode 
Mr. Hardpence might have ‘been dis- 
covered one warm afternoon, discoursing 
on this very subject to his mother, who 
(much against her granddaughter’s 
wishes) had elected to spend the sum- 
mer with them. 

He sat on one side of the table, 
cutting the pages of a newly arrived 
magazine, a deprecating smile hovering 
between his gray whiskers; and she sat 
on the other, bolt upright, knitting with 
a grim resolution that seemed somehow 
to involve the moral welfare of the hu- 
man race in every stitch. Behind them, 
through the three long French windows, 
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which opened upon a graveled path and 
a grassy terrace shaded by trees, could 
be seen three sections of a charming 
view— flat, green meadows, a light-blue 
thread of inlet, and a dark blue stretch 
of sound. 

“Bob,” Mr. Hardpence was saying, 
“Bob has, I am convinced, brilliant abili 
ties, only he does not seem to under 
stand that the time to use them is the 
present.” 

“The sooner it is brought to his atten- 
tion the better, I should think,” returned 
the old lady, dryly. “Can’t you make 
him study ?” 

Mr. Hardpence, whose endeavors in 
this line had not so far been crowned 
with success, looked _ intelligently 
thoughtful, as if the matter were thus 
presented to him for the first time. 

“T have never cared,” he observed, 
with some pomposity, “‘to make my au 
thority a bugbear to my children. At 
the same time, I insist upon obedience. 
Yes, and I may say I have no difficulty 
in obtaining it—only I do not always 
adopt the most obvious methods.” 

At this moment a girl’s face, with a 
pair of large, gray eyes, a saucy nose 
and a firm mouth, just then curling into 
a mischievous smile, appeared in the 
open doorway, and a voice said, briskly: 

“Going to try the new horse— your 
purchase, papa—in the runabout. I 
thought you might want to see the 
start.” 

“Julia,” began her father, with an air 
of assurance he was far from feeling, 
“T believe J had better try that horse 
myself. Not to-day, perhaps. I find” 
and here Mr. Hardpence closed his eyes 
gently—“that the heat produces a cer 
tain feeling of lassitude; but to-morrow 
or the next day— for I am by no means 
willing that you should.” 

“You are addressing the empty air, 
Robert,” remarked his mother; and Mr. 
Hardpence opened his eyes to find that 
the face had vanished. 

“T won’t have it, Julia,” he called. 
“The horse may not be fit for you to 
drive; and every road on Long Island 
is infested with automobiles. Do you 
hear me, my dear? Come back, please. 
I wish to tell you something.” 





Just then the blind door was heard to 
slam. 

“Ah, well,” he continued, with a sigh, 
leaning back again helplessly, “she’s 
gone. Very provoking, I declare; but 
I don't suppose she heard me.” 

“I do not see how she could have 
failed to hear you,” said Mrs. Hard 
pence, looking at him severely over her 
eyeglasses; “but whether she heeds you 
or not is another matter. The truth is, 
Robert, you have spoiled that girl. She 
does exactly as she pleases.” 

This was one of the things Mr. Hard 
pence felt easier for not admitting to 
himself. 

“She is very high spirited, of course,” 
he suggested. 

“She is utterly undisciplined,” de 
clared the old lady, decidedly. “Odd, 
too, for her poor mother was a most 
gentle and charming creature. I thor 
oughly approved of your wife, Robert; 
but your children- And she pursed 
up her mouth and shook her head. 
“No! Julia is willful and selfish, and 
Bob, according to your own account, 
the most idle young scapegrace in the 
country. Why don’t you do something 
about it?” 

“Oh, ah! I hope it’s not as bad as 
that,” returned her son. “They have 
good qualities—sterling qualities— be- 
lieve me. When you have been with us 
a little longer you will see that Julia 
is generous and affectionate, if she is a 
trifle imperious; and Bob a most amia- 
ble fellow—treally, a most amiable fel- 
low. Idle, perhaps; but what can you 
expect of a boy of his age? And that 
will soon be corrected; for, as I was 
about to tell you when Julia looked in, 
I’ve engage? a tutor for him.” 

As he made this announcement, the 
triumph and furtive slyness of Mr. 
Hardpence’s mild, bewhiskered counte 
nance were not to be described. 

“Tt’s not a very unusual thing to do,” 
remarked his mother. 

“Not in usual cases; but, you see, [| 
had some difficulties to contend with. 
Julia didn’t approve.” 

“Upon my word!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Hardpence, wrathfully. 


“Not to put too fine a point upon it,” 

































continued the gentleman, “she said, 
when I consulted her last, that she 
wouldn’t have him here at any price.” 

“Really !” 

“Yes; that’s what she said. ‘Not at 
any price! For tutors,’ she said, ‘are of 
two classes—the rough ones who smoke 
pipes and come in late for meals, and 
the timid ones who wear blue glasses, 
squeaky boots, and languish for love of 
the daughter of the house. I won't have 
one here, papa, under any circum- 
stances, and that ends it! Devilish 
sharp, you know,” observed Mr. Hard- 
pence, who had, indeed, rendered this 
quotation with some complacency ; “but 
Bob’s got to be educated somehow.” 

Mrs. Hardpence was, for the moment, 
speechless with indignation. 

“And you permitted yourself to be 
spoken to in such a way!” she finally 
managed to bring out in a sort of a 
growl. 

“IT did not pursue the subject fur- 
ther,” her son hastened to explain; “but 
I did, subsequently, engage the tutor. 
Quietly, you know. He comes to-mor- 
row. I’m afraid she’ll be in an awful 
rage when she hears it. I wish you'd 
tell her.” 

At this artless request, Mrs. Hard- 
pence’s face stiffened into an expression 
of stony contempt; but she only said: 

“What sort of a person is he?” 

Unfortunately, this was just what Mr. 
Hardpence could not tell. He was 
obliged to confess that he had not seen 
the young man himself, having engaged 
him at the suggestion of an old friend 
(also an anxious father), who had 
spoken of him in the warmest’ possible 
terms. 3ut he understood that his 
recommendations were of the highest. 

“And his name,” he added, evidently 
hoping to dispel a growing impression 
in his mother’s mind that he was not a 
man of business, “his name is West. 
Cousin, I am told, of that rich young 
Californian—the papers were full of 
him—who equipped, and served with, a 
battery he presented to the government 
during the Cuban war—went to China 
afterward with Chaffee, I think. Most 
adventurous! But he was here last win- 
ter. Julia saw him once. She said 
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everybody ran after him. You must re- 
member hearing about him.” 

Mrs. Hardpence did not remember, 
having spent the winter abroad—a fact 
which, as she pointed out with some 
asperity, had apparently escaped the 
memory of her loving family. 

“Well, well, that’s not the point, after 
all, is it?” murmured her son, in con- 
fusion. “The point is how to break the 
news to Julia; and I feel that a woman's 
tact—a little female diplomacy, an ap- 
peal to her reason—for she is the most 
reasonable girl in the world if you take 
her the right way——- What was that?” 
cried Mr. Hardpence, absolutely bound- 
ing out of his chair as a crash of glass 
in the distance was followed by a 
trampling of hoofs, cracking of whips 
and cries of ‘Whoa! whoa, there!” 
“I’m afraid something has happened.” 

The appearance of his son Bob at the 
window went far to reassure him, for 
that young gentleman sauntered in non- 
chalantly, with his hands in his pockets, 
and an expression of calm aloofness on 
his polished brown countenance that 
would not have disgraced a North 
American Indian. His words, too, were 
evidently intended to console. 

“It’s only Julia trying the new horse, 
sir,” he said. 

“T thought so!” cried his father, be- 
coming at once as greatly agitated as he 
had expected to be. “I had particularly 
warned her—you heard me, my dear 
mother! Is she hurt?” 

“Bless you, no,’ answered Bob, with 
all a brother’s indifference. ‘‘You can’t 
hurt Julia. But the horse took fright at 
something, and they’ve dashed through 
two flower beds, dropped the groom into 
the fountain, and wrecked one end of 
the greenhouse. The gardener’s in a 
fearful way. Don’t you trouble your- 
self, sir; it’s all over now, and you can't 
do any good. She'll be here directly.” 

“T shall certainly give her a piece of 
my mind!” declared Mr. Hardpence, 
pacing up and down. “It’s outrageous! 
Against my express advice! So head- 
strong! And I’ve just had the green- 
houses done over, too! I am exceed- 
ingly annoyed.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Bob, slowly edging 
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his way toward the door. “So is Julia. 
So I think I'll move off a bit till the 
storm is over. Are you for peace, 
grandmamma? Then you'd better come 
with me.” 

“It is not necessary,” interposed his 
father, with some haste. ‘‘Nothing is 
more distasteful to me than scenes. | 
shall simply say to my daughter—-—” 

“Oh, it’s not so much what you say 
to her, sir,” observed Bob, grinning. 

And, as if in answer to his words, 
Julia’s voice could already be heard as 
she came flying down the hall and pre- 
sented herself at the door, a long tress 
of hair hanging down her back, a long 
piece of flounce dangling from her dress 
in front, and a rose-wreathed hat with 
a large hole in it dependent from one 
hand. 

“There, papa!” she cried. “That 
comes of buying green horses! Will 
you kindly look what your new purchase 
has done to my new hat? It blew off 
and he put his foot in it; and then an 
automobile passed just as 1 was turn- 
ing in the gate, and then——- Well, a 
worse-behaved brute J never came 
across! Has he ever been in harness 
before ?” 

“That is of no moment, my dear,” said 
her father, with dignity. “‘I told you 
not to drive him. I presume you did 
not hear me.” 

“T suppose I can break him in,” pur- 
sued Julia; “but it will take time. And 
as for what you told me, dear, you didn’t 
really imagine that | was going to let 
you risk your precious old neck behind 
a horse I hadn’t tried? 1 thought you 
were just showing off before grand- 
mamma, and a pretty poor business you 
made of it; for, of course, when you 
said. J mustn’t drive him, she knew you 
couldn’t. Didn’t you, grandmamma ?” 

“Julia!” ejaculated her father, as im- 
pressively as was consistent with an 
extremely nervous jerk. “You forget 
yourself !”’ 

“Julia, indeed!” returned that young 
lady, quite unimpressed and still fum- 
ing. “No, papa dear, you needn’t try 
to pretend it was my fault. I am ex- 
ceedingly annoyed. The greenhouse 
door is smashed, the groom has got a 


ducking, and I’ve had a narrow escape 
from being killed—all because you 
would trust to your own unguided judg- 
ment in the matter of horseflesh. Now 
I do hope it will be a lesson to you. 
Where are you going, grandmamma?” 

“T am going,” said Mrs. Hardpence, 
who had been rolling up her knitting as 
the fates might roll the web of destiny, 
“upstairs. I have been very much 
shocked by this exhibition.” 

“What! Did you see it? William in 
the fountain, and all?” 

“T allude to your language to your 
father. I never permitted——-” 

“Oh, I’m sure you never permitted 
him to talk to you like that!” cried 
Julia, saucily. ‘‘And that’s where I take 
after you, grandmamma. I don’t permit 
it, either. He has to be most respectful 
to those who brought him up by hand,” 
and she patted her father’s shoulder af- 
fectionately, “or he doesn’t get any of 
his favorite desserts for a week. Well, 
I must be off to repair damages. Ill 
forgive you, papa, for the price of a new 
hat.” 

She paused beside her brother to sug- 
gest that he should try their new acquisi- 
tion the next day under the saddle, 
remarking that it seemed to have the 
makings of a first-rate hunter, to judge 
from the way it took the flower beds. 

Bob slightly roused himself from the 
contemplation of the neat russet-leather- 
shod foot he was nursing on one knee, 
and from the depths of his huge arm- 
chair was heard to murmur: 

“Couldn't think of such a thing, my 
dear girl. It’s too much like work, and 
I hate risking my neck in hot weather.” 

“Besides which,” observed his grand- 
mother, seizing this opportunity to fire 
her shot, “Robert must devote such 
energies as he has to study. It is most 
important, as he well knows, that he 
should endeavor to prepare himself for 
college; and your father tells me the 
new tutor comes to take up his residence 
here to-morrow.” 

The explosion of this bombshell was 
followed by a moment’s silence. Then 
Bob gave vent to a long whistle, and 
Mr. Hardpence, shifting uneasily from 
one foot to the other, muttered to him- 





























self, but quite audibly: ‘‘Ill-advised— 
most ill-advised !” 

Julia, hardly believing her ears, looked 
in indignant surprise from her father to 
her grandmother and back again, com- 
pelling an explanation. 

“You see, my dear Julia, it appeared 
to be necessary,” Mr. Hardpence finally 
faltered. 

“Surely not for you to deceive me, 
papa, as well as to disregard my wishes,” 
she broke out, angrily. “I did not think 
it of you. You know I told you, when 
you consulted me, that I objected most 
strongly—that I would not consent to 
have a tutor living in the house. It is 
extremely awkward and inconvenient 
having a strange man billeted upon one 
like that. I explained it all to you be- 
fore, dear.” 

And no married woman of years’ 
standing, covering a deep-seated wrong 
with a thin layer of patience, ever used 
the word “dear” more effectively than 
Julia used it. It stood for every con- 
ceivable name that a justly incensed 
female—who is still a lady—could lay 
her tongue to 

“My dear,” pleaded her father—and 
with him the word represented all the 
abjectness of humility convicted of as- 
serting itselfi—‘“my dear, be reasonable. 
Your brother must be educated.” 

“Not at the expense of everybody 
else’s comfort, I should hope,” snapped 
Julia. 

“Oh, don’t leave me out,” said Bob, 
in his usual slow drawl. “It’s at the 
expense of my comfort, too. Still, if 
he can manage to drive anything into 
my head now which may save me trouble 
later, he’s welcome to try.” 

“I’m sure I’ve no objection to that,” 
retorted his sister. “I only say he 
shan’t live in the house.” 

“But, my dear Julia——” began her 
father. 

“Why argue the matter, Robert?” put 
in Mrs. Hardpence, contemptuously. 

“Why, indeed?” cried Julia. “He can 
live at the lodge, or find rooms in the 
village, and I’ll send the new horse to 
fetch him every day.” 

Mr. Hardpence submitted, with meek- 
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ness, that there was not room at the 
lodge, and the village was too far off. 
He was afraid it wouldn’t do. 

Mrs. Hardpence said this was ridicu- 
lous, and would dear Robert please as- 
sert himself? 

Julia, flashing glances of defiance at 
her grandmother, observed that she 
should be infinitely obliged if the man- 
agement of her household affairs, and 
her father, could be left to herself. 

At this Mr. Hardpence, goaded into 
rebellion by the knowledge of what his 
mother was thinking of him, assumed 
an air of authority. 

“Management!” he echoed. “Is that 
a word to use in connection with a 
parent, Julia? I fear I have indulged 
you too much. Your grandmother was 
perfectly right when she said so. You 
will apologize to her at once. And now 
understand me. The new tutor, Mr. 
West, arrives to-morrow to take up his 
residence” (Mr. Hardpence had liked 
the flavor of these words when his 
mother used them, and now repeated 
them with emphasis) “to take up his 
residence in my house. Let that suf- 
fice !”” 

oth his children stared at him. This 
tone was so new as to be almost in- 
decent. Then Julia exclaimed, passion- 
ately : 

“You had better get some one else to 
do your housekeeping for you, papa. I 
shall spend as little as possible of the 
summer at home. If there is to be no 
place for my friends’—and she looked 
hospitably away from her grandmother, 
who happened to be occupying the large 
spare bedroom and adjacent dressing 
room—‘I fancy I shall not be very 
happy here.” 

“T shall be glad to undertake the care 
of the household during your absence, 
iny dear,” said that lady, imperturbably. 

This was adding insult to injury, and 
Julia promptly lost what little remained 
of her temper. 

“Oh, I see how it is!” she cried. “You 
are all in league against me. Grand- 
mamma is only too glad of an oppor- 
tunity to snub me and usurp my place. 
Bob doesn’t care about anybody’s feel- 
ings but his own; and you, papa—you 
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whom I've always trusted take pleas 
ure in opposing my wishes, and then 
scold me and treat me harshly when I 
remonstrate! Have your wretched tutor 
here if you choose! But, mark my 
words, he’ll not stay in this house two 
weeks, or my name’s not Julia Hard- 
pence!” | 

She turned and rushed out of the 
room, furiously slamming the door after 
her. 

“Dear, dear, dear!” said Mr. Hard- 
pence, miserably; “this is most unfor- 
tunate. I'm afraid we’ve hurt her feel- 
mgs among us. I don’t for an instant 
mean to find fault, my dear mother, but 
I’m not sure that your way of intro- 
ducing the subject was—was— entirely 
judicious. <A little abrupt, perhaps. I 
declare, I’m distressed.” 

“And I declare, I’ve no patience with 
you, Robert! A pretty sort of bondage 
you are in to that chit of a girl—afraid 
to call your soul your own! Why, she 
treats you as if you were a baby, and 
her manner to me is most impertinent. 
It*is time some one took a stand and 
taught her her place.” 

“Oh, quite so. Doubtless you are 
right,” conceded her son. “Only I wish 
it hadn't happened quite as it did. It 
rather upsets me. I think I— I'll take a 
stroll, you know. Very calming to the 


nerves. What do you say, Bob?” 
30b believed he found his nerves 
pretty placid when he sat still. And he 


added, amiably, that Julia’s tantrums 
never bothered him. 

“Ah, you’re young,” sighed Mr. Hard 
pence. “You haven’t the feelings of a 
father. I think I'll go and look at the 
greenhouse door.” 

With which happy mingling of senti 
ments he departed, seemingly more de- 
pressed in the hour of his triumph than 
he had ever been in the days of his sub- 
mission. 

Mrs. Hardpence, with the web of 
destiny under her arm, walked away to- 
ward the door (which her grandson got 
up with lazy politeness to open for her), 
remarking that she had letters to write. 

“Don’t be too hard on Julia in them, 
will you?” said Bob. “She’s a fire 


brand, but, after all, I don’t believe she 





gets her spirit from my mother’s side 
of the house.” 

And he watched his grandmother's 
indignant train flounce down the hall 
with some amusement. 

He was fond of his sister, and always 
regretted it when she was betrayed into 
an exhibition of temper. He thought 
on this occasion that, although she had 
put herself quite in the wrong by her 
violence—violence being a thing utterly 
incomprehensible to him, personally- 
she had had some provocation. The 
whole thing was a nuisance. Hanged if 
it wasn't! He did not wonder she ob 
jected. There had been a moment when 
he almost thought of objecting himself, 
for this tutor business would interfere 
greatly with the way he had intended 
to spend his own summer. 

Filled with these gloomy reflections, 
he failed to hear steps in the hall; and 
it was not until Bowles, the old butler, 
announced, ‘Miss Elliot to see 
Julia,” that he came to himself with a 
start. 

The ‘way he had intended to spend 
his summer” stood before him, 

“My dear girl,” he exclaimed, warm- 
ly, “this is a stroke of good luck! I 
was just thinking I should have to go 
over and see you. You've saved me the 
walk.” 

Miss Elliot, who lived with a couple 
of unimportant old relatives in the vicin 
ity, tossed a head of hair as golden and 
fluffy as a doll’s wig, and observed, 
first, that the walk was not a long one; 
second, that he was intolerably lazy; 
and, third (somewhat irrelevantly), that 
she came over every day to see Julia. 

“But perhaps you're not impatient to 
see Julia,” retorted the young gentle 
man, artlessly. “Now, I’m always par 
ticularly impatient to see you, and any 
walk seems long when one’s anxious to 
be at the end of it.” 

This speech Miss Golden Hair was 
pleased to commend, declaring that he 
had greatly improved since she took him 
in hand, and bid fair to become rather 
an agreeable man some day. It was 
gratifying to find her lessons had not 
been thrown away. 

“Thrown away! 


Miss 


I treasure every 


























word,” protested her pupil, sweetly. 
“But apparently the branches of learn- 
ing over which you preside are not con- 
sidered sufficient, in themselves, to 
complete an education; and so my good 
old father has gone and engaged a tutor 
to read with me this summer. Aren't 
you mortified ?” 

No; Miss Elliot refused to be morti 
fied, and did not doubt that the society 
of a learned gentleman would be most 
beneficial to an unlearned one. 

Bob admitted the possibility, and con- 
fessed that he should in no way set 
himself against it. “But,” he added, 
“I’m concerned to think there'll be no 
more morning sails for us, Fanny—no 
more loiterings on the beach, no more 
afternoon drives! We'll go no more 
‘a-roving by the light of the moon.’ And 
you'll miss it more than you think.” 

“Oh, shall I?” said the lady, with 
airy indifference. : 

“Why, yes. You're getting more ac- 
customed to me every day. You haven't 
twitted me with my youth for a week 
now,” insinuated the gentleman. 

Fanny laughed. “Whether I twit you 
or not,” she said, “you'll always be a 
year younger than I am.” 

“Tt will be less apparent by the time I 
am able to marry you,” remarked Bob, 
calmly. ‘And after that I shall age 
quickly.” 

“Seriously, Bob, you annoy me greatly 
by talking like this,” said she. 

“And, seriously, Fanny, you don’t 
look in the least annoyed,” said he. 

“A woman learns early to control her 
expression.” 

“And how about her feelings?” in- 
quired Bob, taking her hand. 

Miss Elliot was in the act of snatch- 
ing this member away from his slow 
clasp when Bowles, at the door, made 
another announcement: “Miss Morris 
to see Miss Julia.” 

And Bob had only time to whisper, 
teasingly, “Look out, Fanny, your ex- 
pression’s changing,” when a _ prim 
young lady with arched eyebrows and 
a mouth of preternatural demureness 
entered. She was the niece of the 


clergyman, and walked in a moving mist 
consequence. 
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rather affected, and valued herself upon 
a sensitiveness which her friends found 
extremely trying, since it involved a 
care of her own feelings which seemed 
to preclude any consideration for other 
people’s. 

“There you are, wrangling as usual,” 
she remarked, noting the tension in the 
atmosphere, and commenting upon it 
with all the frankness engendered by 
district visiting. ‘When one remembers 
that you have known each other from 
childhood, one would imagine you had 
about exhausted the subjects of dispute. 
Where is Julia?” 

3ob, with a side glance at Fanny’s 
hand, observed cheerfully that this espe- 
cial subject of dispute seemed likely to 
last them for some years, and that Julia 
would be down as soon as she had re 
paired the damages incident to a tussle 
with a young horse and—some other: 
things. 

“Dear me ! how agitating!” cried Miss 
Morris (who had been christened Grace 
by a hopeful mother). ‘I hope your 
dear father was not alarmed? He is 
always so anxious! She wasn’t hurt, 
was she? So glad! It took fright at 
an automobile? You don’t say so! I 
saw a red monster skimming about the 
roads a little while ago, with such a 
smart young man in it. Really, she 
ought to be more careful. I don’t know 
why you’re laughing.” 

At this moment Julia, freshly dressed, 
whirled into the room and embraced her 
visitors— Fanny with warmth and Grace 
with discretion, exclaiming: “Oh, my 
dears! Such ari abominable day as I’ve 
had! Everything—and everybody—has 
conspired to torment me; but I'll tell 
you about it later. Shall we have tea 
here or on the terrace? Ring the bell, 
please, Bob, as you go.” 

30b had not meant to go; but he 
philosophically concluded that, if she 
happened to think of him at all, a ready 
departure would strike Miss Elliot as 
unusual, if not extraordinary, and he 
therefore took himself off with every 
appearance of alacrity and no backward 
glance at her. 

As soon as he was gone, the three 
girls plunged into the discussion of 


















an entertainment—a moonlight supper 
party on the beach, to be given in Julia’s 
honor by a certain artist of celebrity, 
lately settled in the neighborhood. 

Grace had doubts about the pro- 
priety of putting on a bathing dress 
after dark—one of the plans having in- 
cluded a moonlight swim—and opined 
that it might be rather a wild party. 
Would dear Mr. Hardpence approve ? 

Fanny had doubts about the moral 
worth of Mr. Wilford Stanton’s charac- 
ter, and assured Julia that a great many 
people shook their heads when he was 
mentioned; a gesture which she inter- 
preted, by dint of a few scattered words 
picked up here and there, to mean that 
he was—well, rather fast. 

Julia, who, being openly and extrava- 
gantly admired by him, felt that leniency 
of judgment which such an evidence of 
good taste would wring from any of us, 
declared that this was just because he 
was a man of genius, and didn’t live 
with his wife! A state of things she 
attributed to the lady’s temper, for the 
gentleman’s manners, as anyone could 
see, were charming, especially to women. 

“Perhaps that’s the trouble,” sug- 
gested Fanny, sagely. 

“Everybody says he’s very flirta- 
tious,” added Grace, loftily. 

“My dear! He doesn’t think of such 
things now. He must be forty-five!” 
exclaimed Julia, with the manner of one 
defending reverend decrepitude from 
insult. 

“Age makes no difference to an ar- 
tistic temperament,” said Fanny, with a 
mischievous smile hidden under an air 
of profound wisdom. 

“Bother his temperament!” cried 
Julia. “His entertainment is much more 
important. Now, what shall we wear? 
Oh, here’s Bowles with the tea! Let 
us go out, shall we? I shall really be 
glad of something to brace my nerves. 
If you knew the scene I’ve been 
through! I must tell you about it.” 

And, clasped in a triangular embrace, 
the three young ladies melted through 
the middle window, followed at a re- 
spectful distance by Bowles with the 
tea tray. 

That excellent servitor, through the 
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vicissitudes of a long life spent (as he 
always took care to inform you) among 
“prominent people,” had acquired an 
appearance of moldy dignity which in- 
spired the casual visitor with awe; but 
he was at heart a fussy, benevolent old 
soul, belonging to a class of servants 
now, alas! departing from the earth, 
whose master’s affairs were as his own, 
and equally to be guarded and, if need 
be, guided. In the salad days of his 
footmanhood, Bowles had been a gay 
dog, and seen service in many house- 
holds; and, even as butler, his desire to 
see the world had caused him to change 
his place as often as the spirit of roving 
entered into him; but for the last ten 
years he had been a fixture in the estab- 
lishment of Mr. Hardpence, and he can- 
didly wondered what they could have 
done before he took up his abode with 
them. 

He had tufty white hair, kindly, weak, 
old blue eyes, and a bad habit of talk- 
ing to himself in default of a better 
listener. 

As he re-entered the drawing room 
now he was solacing himself with 
speech. “I thought I see something 
whiz by the front door,” he remarked. 
“And there goes the bell.” 

He cautiously peered down the hall, 
where the silhouette of a tall man could 
be seen against the afternoon splendor 
of sunlight at the open door, and shook 
his head. 

“IT don’t recognize his outline,” said 
Bowles. . ‘It must be a stranger.” 

3eing conversant with the usages of 
society, he did not follow the primeval 
instinct, as exemplified by Puich’s peas- 
ants, and ‘eave ‘alf a brick at ‘is ’ead” 
for being a stranger, but went slowly to 
the door, and presently returned, con- 
ducting the tall gentleman, to whom he 
explained that Mr. Hardpence was out 
strolling, he believed, about the grounds, 
but could easily be recalled. 

By way of reply, the tall gentleman, 
who seemed of a genial nature, caught 
him by the shoulder, and, turning him 
round, looked him squarely in the face 
while he exclaimed : 

“Well, Bowles, you haven’t the faint- 
est idea who I am, have you?” 
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Bowles, thus challenged, returned the 
look with interest. 

“Well, I have—and yet I haven't, 
sir,” he said, with regretful politeness. 
“The image is there, sir, but the idea 
escapes me.” 

“Were you ever in San Francisco, 
Bowles?” demanded the gentleman. 

At this a light broke over the old 
man’s face. 

“Mr. Charles West!” he exclaimed. 
“Well, sir, you must excuse me. You 
see, you've growed into a man since I 
was butler in your father’s house. But 
I'd know you anywheres now, sir.” 

“And I knew your sanctimonious old 
visage the moment I set eyes on it.” 

“Yes, sir; thank you, sir,’ cried 
Bowles, highly delighted. “Years don’t 
affect me much, sir, and I’ve got a very 
satisfactory place, all things consid- 
ered.” 

“I’m glad to hear that,” said Charles, 
kindly. “There’s always one open to 
you with me, remember. I suppose you 
know that my cousin—that Mr. Tom is 
expected here as tutor to the boy—the 
young gentleman. What is his name?” 

“Mister Bob, sir? You don't say so! 
No; Mr. Hardpence omitted to mention 
it to me,” said Bowles, evidently con- 
cerned at the oversight. “But | think 
| heard Miss Julia objecting to some 
plan of her papa’s this morning. Maybe 
that would be it.” 

“Object! Why on earth should she 
object ?” cried Charles, 

“T don’t know that, sir, I’m sure. But 
she’s a very high-spirited young lady, 
and when she do object to a thing she 
objects very vigorous. Well, well! So 
Mr. Tom’s coming here to learn us 
something? It seems as it was only 
yesterday that you and him was a-fight- 
ing like demons for the last fig in my 
pantry! Time flies, sir, and no mis- 
take !” 

“To say nothing of figs. I was al- 
ways a good fighter, wasn’t I, Bowles ?” 

“That you was, sir. But Mr. Tom— 
he never could bear to give up.” 

“No; and he won’t now, confound 
him!” muttered Charles, half to him- 
self. “I entirely disapprove of this tutor 
business. However, he’s laid up for a 
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week, and in that time I may be able to 
knock some sense into his head. I say, 
Bowles, do you think they'll mind much? 
I happened to jolt Mr. Tom out of the 
automobile yesterday going round a cor- 
ner; and, though he didn’t break any 
bones, he’s a good deal knocked up, 
and won't be about again for ten days, 
at least. That’s what I’ve come to ex- 
plain to Mr. Hardpence.” 

“Dear me, sir!’ exclaimed the old 
man. “I regret extremely to hear it. I 
don't hold much with those machines 
myself, sir.” 

“That was just the trouble with Mr. 
Tom,” declared Charles, laughing. “He 
didn’t hold with it yesterday. Now, do 
you think you can find Mr. Hardpence, 
or shall I write a note?” 

Bowles believed that his “best en- 
deavors” would shortly produce Mr. 
Hardpence, and he disappeared in a 
great state of flutter, while the messen- 
ger of evil paced the room and won- 
dered what kind of a family his cousin 
was about to enter. He did not seem 
to remember having heard anything 
about them, though the name was not 
unfamiliar. 

Pausing at the window, during his 
wanderings, he beheld the group drink- 
ing tea on the terrace, and remained 
with his hands in his pockets, an inter- 
ested spectator of the pretty scene. 

“Nymphs!” thought he. “Nymphs 
drinking tea under the trees. Three of 
them. Very nicely dressed. I wonder 
which is the high-spirited Julia? Shall 
I surprise them? ‘Maidens, the pres- 
ence of a mere mortal need not alarm 
you.’ Great heavens! They're getting 
up. They’re coming this way,” and the 
bold surpriser of nymphs beat a hasty 
retreat across the room as their voices 
came nearer. 

Julia was taking leave of her friends 
almost directly outside the window, and 
every word she said was distinctly audi- 
ble. 

“Good-by, Fanny. I see Bob lurking 
in the distance, so I suppose he’s actually 
going to walk home with you. Good- 
by, Grace. There’s no use in preaching 
patience to me. It’s a poor, cowardly 
quality. When I make up my mind to 
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fight—I fight! And I get my own way, 
too. Two weeks from to-day you'll see 
a thin gentleman with weak eyes, blue 
spectacles, tender feelings and squeaky 
boots walking nervously up and down 
the station platform, in time for the first 
train to town. That will be the new 
tutor departing, unable to support life 
under the same roof with me. And he’ll 
have reason!” 

“Oh, Julia!’ remonstrated Grace. 

“It’s all very well to say, ‘Oh, Julia!’ 
But it’s time they learned that I am not 
to be defied with impunity. The tutor 
shall be a test case. Good-by.” 

“What a vixen!” thought Charles. 
“Poor old Tom! I wish he had more 
spirit.’ And, lulled into security by 
the sound of footsteps retreating along 
the gravel path, he advanced once more 
to the window, and came face to face 
with Julia, who was entering. 

“I beg your pardon,” she cried, start- 
ing back in some confusion. 

“T beg yours,” said Charles, coldly. 

“You wish to see somebody,” haz 
arded the young lady, who was looking 
exceedingly pretty in a blown, belliger- 
ent way, with her hair in a rusty reddish 
halo round her face, and her gray eyes 
sparkling angrily. 

“Mr. Hardpence, if I may,” returned 
Charles, bowing. 

“I’m afraid my father is out.” 

“He may, perhaps, come in again,” 
suggested the visitor, politely. 

“But if there is anything I can do,” 
continued Julia; and then broke off 
abruptly, feeling, for some strange rea- 
son, rather shy. 

“Nothing, thank you,” said Charles, 
vowing to himself that he would not 
give her the satisfaction of knowing that 
the arrival of her victim was postponed. 
“The butler said he could find Mr. 
Hardpence.” 

There was a pause. 

“Will you have some tea? It’s out 
there on the terrace.” 

“Thank you very much-—-I never 
drink it.” 

There was another pause. 

“He’s a very discouraging young 
man,” thought Julia. ‘I wish he’d tell 
me his name arid business. I’ve an idea 


I’ve seen him before. Now, where 
could it have been? What have I been 
about? Oh!’ with a sudden flash of 
memory— “I know. He was running 
the automobile that frightened my horse. 
Perhaps he’s come to apologize. But 
why does he want to see papa? Why 
doesn’t he apologize to me? I'll give 
him a hint and have it over. 

“Do you know,” she went on aloud, 
“I think we must have met before. I 
remember your face perfectly. Where 
could it have been?” 

“T wish you’d tell me,” replied Charles, 
with a malicious interest; adding, to 
himself: “I don’t believe she ever saw 
me before in her life.” 

“You don’t recollect either, then?” 
said Julia. 

“Upon my soul, I’m very much morti- 
fied, but I don’t. -Odd that one’s mind 
should hold a trivial thing like the name 
of an old servant or a new enemy, and 
forget the place where one has met a 
charming young: lady. What did we 
talk about?” ; 

“We didn’t have time to talk.” 

“Who introduced me to you?” 

“You weren’t introduced.” 

“We met just by chance?” 

“And parted by accident,” 
greatly diverted. 

“My dear Miss Hardpence-—it is Miss 
Hardpence, is it not?— you have me 
completely at a disadvantage. Was it 
lately ?” 

“As lately as this afternoon.” 

“This afternoon! Why, I’ve been 
dashing about the roads here for hours 
trying to find your place.” 

“In a red automobile,” cried the young 
lady, too intent upon his offense to be 
surprised at this avowal. 

“he same,” answered Charles. 

“And it was you,’ declared Miss 
Hardpence, accusingly (for she saw 
that no apology was forthcoming), “that 
frightened my horse.” 

“What! Were you the young lady in 
pink muslin, driving a frantic horse in 
a light wagon? If I'd followed you, 
then, I should have been here long ago.” 

“Tf vou’d followed me / should have 
been killed,” cried Julia, in exaspera 
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tion. “The horse bolted with me, as it 
was, and did no end of damage.” 

“I’m so sorry!” he exclaimed, ear 
nestly. “I didn't know. I beg your 
pardon. I didn’t think there was an 
animal left in the country that minded. 
But you oughtn’t to drive a young one 
in a trap that doesn’t turn under. It’s a 
foolish thing to do. You almost upset 
yourself at the gate, didn’t you?” 

“T have ridden and driven ever since 
| was a child,” she answered, haughtily, 
“and I’ve never met with any serious 
accident.” 

“T’ve been brought up more or less in 
the stable myself,’ said Charles, “‘and 
I’ve met with lots. Don’t boast. It’s 
bad luck.” 

“I’m not boasting. I am just stating 
a fact. I have driven all my life, and 
I am accustomed to have my own way 
with horses.” 

“And so you think you can have it 
with everything.” 

“What do you mean?” she inquired, 
surprised and indignant. 

“T couldn’t help hearing a remark you 
made outside the window just now— 
something you declared you meant to 
have your own way about.” 

“So I do,” she retorted; “whatever it 
was.” 

“Tt appeared to be a new tutor,” said 
Charles. “I feel rather sorry for him.” 

“Indeed,” cried Miss Hardpence, her 
anger rising at the remembrance, but 
trying to speak lightly. “You had bet 
ter feel sorry for me. He’s sure to be 
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an abominable young man. He was 
engaged in defiance of my express 


wishes. He is to occupy my one re 
maining spare room. He will be pitch 
forked into intimacy with the family. 
He’ll be a torment in the house, and a 
never ending nuisance to me. I can see 
him—I know just what he’ll look like,” 
she went on, getting more and more 
aggrieved as the image rose before her 
mind’s eye. “And he'll have a nervous 
laugh, and be odiously polite to me, and 
horribly afraid of me. And well he may 
be; for, since his society is to be forced 
upon me like this, I’ve given my people 
fair warning that I shall do everything 
in my power to rid myself of him-- and 
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it will take me just about two weeks to 
do it. It makes me furious!” But here 
the impropriety of confiding her wrongs 
to a stranger in this headlong way sud- 
denly overcame her; and, breaking off 
short in her speech, she walked abruptly 
to the window, exclaiming: “Oh, there’s 
papa at the end of the lawn. Bowles 
must have missed him. I'll go and fetch 
him.” 

And she darted through the curtains 
and disappeared. 

“Upon my word!” cried Charles, 
striding up and down in a rage. “Upon 
my soul!- This is too much! Poor old 
Tom! The sweetest-tempered man that 
ever lived, to be exposed to the sauciness 
of this little shrew. He shan’t come! 
But he’s so damned obstinate!” 

And Mr. West kicked an inoffensive 
chair that happened to be in his way, 

‘By Heaven!” he exclaimed, after a 
minute of wrathful reflection. “I'll do 
it! I can stand it for ten days; and if 
Tom doesn’t find her a chastened char- 
acter by the time he’s well enough to 
put in an appearance, my name’s not 
Charles West! Hullo! Bowles!”—as 
that worthy entered, puffing. ‘See here 
—I’m going to stay! I find there'll be 
such disappointiment— ahem !—and gen- 
eral confusion in the family if Mr. Tom 
doesn’t fulfill his engagement at once 
that / am going to keep the place open 
for him. There seems to be danger of 
his losing it, you see, if I don’t. They 
haven’t seen him, so they won’t be any 
the wiser for a little while. I'll ex- 
plain later. Do you understand ?” 

“No, Mr. Charles,” panted Bowles. 
“T can’t say as I do, sir.” 

“Well, never mind,” said Charles. 
“You just introduce me as the new 
tutor. Do you see? And don’t call me 
‘Mr. Charles,’ or I'll choke you, Bowles. 
Do you hear?” 

“Yes, Mr. Charles- 
Whatever are you at?” 

“Never mind, Bowles. It’s all right. 
Only thing to do, I assure you. I’m 
just going out to give some orders to 
my man. I'll be back directly. You've 
got your instructions. Don't forget, 
now.” 

He hurried out, and the bewildered 


I mean, yes, sir. 
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Bowles looked after him with his eyes 
bulging like a lobster’s. 

“When a man of my age have been 
a-runnin’ in the sun,” he murmured, 
mopping his brow, “it do tend to con- 
fuse his brain; and I do not—no, I do 
not understand what is the meanin’ of 
this.” 

The entrance of Mrs. Hardpence, 
with her hands full of letters, by the 
door, as Mr. Hardpence and Julia came 
in by the window, stunned him into 
silence, and he stood in a corner open- 
ing and shutting his eyes and mouth like 
a fish out of water. 

“My dear Julia,” gasped her father, 
“you’ve hurried me till I’m quite nerv- 
ous. I declare, when you called me, I 
was alarmed. I felt that something 
must be running away again.” 

“And I thought you were running 
away,” said Julia, gayly. 

“Coming back, my dear,” returned 
Mr. Hardpence—‘‘coming back. I saw 
your brother walking with Miss Fanny ; 
and, of course, I could not, in courtesy, 
allow Miss Grace to go unattended. I 
had seen her safely home, and was just 
returning, when you came flying out.” 

“I saw you from my bedroom win- 
dow,” added Mrs. Hardpence, ‘“‘and 
thought at least the house must be on 
fire. Indeed, I came down to inquire 
what was wrong.” 

“There seems to be an automobile at 
the door. Who’s your young man, 
Julia?” called Bob, from the terrace. 

“A young man?” said Mrs. Hard- 
pence, with a Gorgon stare at her grand- 
daughter. ‘‘Where is he?” 

“That is a visitor who has been wait- 
ing to see me,’ observed Mr. Hard- 
pence, instructively. “So Julia tells me. 
Who is it, Bowles?” 

And Bowles, hearing the determined 
step of the visitor in the hall, pulled 
himself together, and, in a voice of de- 
spair, announced : 

“Mr. West, the new tutor, sir.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Ten days had drifted over the heads 
of Mr. Hardpence’s incongruous house- 
hold without bringing any appreciable 


change in the attitudes that the various 
inmates bore toward one another. To 
take them in the order of their ages: 

Mrs. Hardpence was still bent upon 
asserting for her son an independence 
which he was quite incapable of sustain- 
ing, and in showing her granddaughter 
by daily hints and innuendoes how far 
the modern young woman in general— 
to say nothing of Julia in particular— 
fell short of a more critical and correct 
standard. 

Mr. Hardpence suffered nervous ago- 
nies at being continually incited to small 
revolts when his whole soul longed for 
peace at any price, and his digestion 
cried out for calm. 

Mr. West had done his best to appear 
as indifferent to the constant imperti- 
nences of Miss Hardpence as was con- 
sistent with his ardent desire to read her 
a lesson on the error of her ways. 

Julia felt that everybody’s hand was 
against her, and it behooved hers to be 
always ready for the first blow. 

And Bob presented his usual passive 
exterior to the whisperings of fancy or 
the buffetings of fate, and allowed his 
mind to receive with equanimity such 
donations of learning as his tutor was 
able to bestow upon him. 

His tutor was often sorely put to it 
to play the part—for which, indeed, he 
was exceedingly ill equipped—and had 
to make frequent trips to the village of 
Shallow Creek, situated some ten miles 
farther inland than the little hamlet 
patronized by the Hardpences and their 
neighbors, where, on pretense of tender 
inquiries for his battered cousin, he 
could pick Tom’s brains against the next 
day’s probable exigencies. The only 
trouble was that the next day’s exi- 
gencies nearly always turned out to be 
of a most improbable and_not-to-be- 
foreseen character. 

Still he had, so far, avoided being 
caught in any too-egregious blunders. 
And he had resisted all efforts to dis- 
lodge him. He even thought he could 
detect an occasional moment of relent- 
ing on the part of his enemy, whose 
inconsistencies, unexpected furies, head- 
long generosities and misplaced, kindly 
impulses made her a most absorbing 
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study. Charles felt that, with some one 
to guide her—-some one who had her 
interests warmly at heart, to advise, ad- 
monish and befriend—she would grow 
into as charming a woman as he had 
ever imagined. And then, suddenly, she 
would provoke him beyond measure by 
some piece of willful spite or petty 
tyranny, till he was ready to devote her 
and all her sex to the tender mercies of 
a certain adversary of ours who goeth 
about like a roaring lion, seeking whom 
he may devour. 

As for Julia, her brain was in a whirl. 
The tutor must go, and go he should! 
She had made it a test case, and the 
gaining of her own way was more and 
more precious to her as the days went 
on, and it seemed to tremble in the 
balance. The independent bearing of 
the young man challenged her criticism, 
while it compelled her reluctant admira 
tion. She hated him for it, and yet she 
would not have had it altered. She 
rejoiced in an opportunity of putting 
him in his place, and then despised her- 
self for having taken advantage of it. 
She strained every nerve to reach the 
end she had promised herself to attain, 
and wondered if the triumph would be 
worth the victory. That the victory 
would ultimately be hers she did not 
really doubt for a moment; and matters 
were at this point when the day of the 
proposed moonlight supper party ar- 
rived, and she, with her two friends, 
was returning late in the afternoon from 
a visit to Mr. Stanton’s studio, where 
the last details had been arranged. They 
had inspected the decorations of the 
little pavilion between the bathing 
houses, where the table was to be 
spread; ascertained that all the avail- 
able canoes would be left conveniently 
on the beach, and settled that the women 
should come in a sort of glorified bath 
ing dress, unspoilable by sand or wet, 
and the men in soft shirts and knicker- 
bockers. Nobody advocated swimming 
when it came to the point; but there 
was something pleasantly lawless in the 
idea of wading in the moon-lighted rip- 
ples near the shore. 

Stanton had given them tea in his 
studio; his housekeeper had provided 
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the most delicious gingerbread ever 
made by mortal hands; they had en- 
joyed themselves hugely, and were con- 
scious of a vague, delightful Bohemian 
atmosphere which still hung about them 
as they pursued their way homeward, 
aughing and talking, through the 
woods. 

Mr. Stanton had told Grace that she 
had a Madonna forehead and the eyes 
of a saint—which, if a saint’s eyes are 
rayed all round with stiff, black lashes 
like a china doll’s, and preserve an eter- 
nal expression of shrewd meekness, was 
very likely true. He had told Fanny 
that she flashed about his rooms like 
a humming bird—a whirl of iridescent 
colors and pleasant murmurings; and 
both the young ladies were constrained 
to admit to Julia that he was, in his 
way, an attractive man, besides being 
a great artist; and doubtless the stories 
against him were greatly exaggerated. 

“He looks a little like a satire,” said 
Miss Morris, whose classical education 
had evidently not included the pro- 
nunciation of pagan names, “with his 
curly, brown beard and his slanting eye- 
brows, and he has a funny, abrupt way 
of speaking; but I must say, Julia”— 
with a touch of her uncle’s impressive 
manner—“that I did not detect any 
evidences of the cloven hoof.” 

“IT thought he rather hung over one 
when he was being hospitable about his 
pictures and his tea,” observed Fanny ; 
“but, after all, a great many men have 
those manners, and Julia says——” 

“Don’t let us encourage ourselves to 
think evil, lightly, of anybody,” inter- 
rupted Grace, with a very Madonna 
look. “Where did you say you first met 
him, Julia?” 

“In town last spring. 
friend of the Mizzentops. I believe he 
came down here because they do. He 
painted her picture a little while ago, 
and now he wants to paint mine. He’s 
taken a lot of photographs already,” said 
Miss Hardpence, not sorry to show her 
friends that the higher flattery of deeds 
was hers, and their poor little compli- 
ments might hide diminished heads. 

“The Mizzentops will be there to- 


night, of course,” exclaimed Fanny. 


He’s a great 
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“T never thought of that. My uncle 
does not approve of them. Frivolous, 
noisy, wordly-minded people, he calls 
them,” declared Grace. 

“For that matter, he probably wouldn't 
approve of the party at all,” said Julia, 
carelessly. “I know my grandmother 
wouldn’t—they did not give moonlight 
suppers on the beach in her young days 
—so I’m not mentioning it at home.” 

“On the principle that what she don't 
know won't trouble her,” cried Fanny, 
laughing. 

“I’m afraid it savors of deceit,” said 
Grace, shaking her head. 

Julia would, under ordinary circum- 
stances, have sarcastically advised her 
friend to remain at home with a clear 
conscience and a dull uncle; but at this 
moment a turn in the path brought them 
in view of the Hardpence house, and of 
two male figures pacing up and down 
the terrace, the sight of whom served 
completely to distract her attention. 

It was left for Fanny to observe that 
“reticence was not always deceit,” and 
appeal twice to her with an emphatic 
“Ts it, Julia?” before she roused herself 
sufficiently to reply : 

“Did you ask me anything, dear? 
I—I believe I wasn’t listening.” 

“It strikes me that you aren’t taking 
much interest in us, all of a sudden,” 
said Miss Elliot, whose quick eyes might 
readily have detected and followed the 
direction of Julia’s if a group of trees 
had not now rendered the house, for the 
moment, invisible. “What is the matter ?”’ 

“Nothing; I don’t know what you 
mean. I've got a sort of a headache, 
I think,’ answered Miss Hardpence, 
iastily. ‘‘What is it? Grace’s costume? 
She must please herself about that. J 
say, a little below the knee. Nobody 
could call that indecent, I’m sure, espe- 
cially if one has pretty feet.” 

“We aren’t talking about decency, my 
dear,” said Miss Morris, tartly. “I flat- 
ter myself J know what is decent as 
well as anyone. We are talking about 
deceit. Ought I to go without telling 
my uncle? Particularly, as he is sure 
to hear me when I come home. He 
always sits up late writing his sermons.” 
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“What a pity!” exclaimed Julia, with 
happy ambiguity. “Couldn’t you put a 
powder in his coffee? Just think what 
a relief that would be—I mean to your 
mind, of course. Now, no one sits up 
late at my house.” 

“Nor at mine,” said Fanny, “except 
the dogs. And they’ve been barking 
like mad for the last three nights; so if 
they do it to-night, it wouldn’t be espe- 
cially remarked.” 

“My dear! I hope there aren’t any 
tramps about,” cried Grace. ‘I am 
always so frightened when I hear the 
dogs bark at night. I think of rob- 
beries, and murders, and———” 

“Let’s think of something pleasanter,” 
interrupted Fanny. ‘‘Julia, do you ad- 
vise blue stockings or black with my 
costume ?”’ 

“T really haven’t an opinion,” an- 
swered Miss Hardpence, abstractedly, 
as they again came in sight of the house. 

“That’s very unlike you, dear,” put 
in Grace, with a sniff. 

“It’s a shame to make you two come 
all the way home with me,” continued 
Julia, stopping suddenly. “You must 
be tired.” 

“Not at all,” said Grace. 

“Not in the least,” declared Fanny. 
“And, besides, it would be rude to turn 
back now, for I think I see Bob and 
Mr. West coming to meet us.” 

“To meet us! No, indeed!” cried 
Julia, angrily. (And, indeed, the two still 
distant figures, having reached the end 
of the terrace, executed a neat right- 
about-face, and began to walk the other 
way.) “Mr. West would hardly have 
the ci—audacity to come to meet me!” 

“She absolutely hisses with rage,” 
laughed Fanny. “I’m sure Bob would 
have the ‘ci—audacity’ to come to meet 
me—if he saw me.”’ 

“You're sure the other figure is not 
that of your dear father?” said Grace. 
“He looks quite as young as the tutor.” 

“Quite sure!’ snapped Julia. “I 
know Mr. West’s walk.” 

“Isn’t she cross about him?” 
Grace. 

“Vexed and annoyed, perhaps,” cor- 
rected Julia, with dignity; “but certainly 
not.cross. Though the trials to which 


tittered 













I have been subjected for the last ten 
days—ever since Mr. West arrived, in 
fact—would strain anyone’s temper.” 

“What has he been doing?” 

“Is he worse than you expected?” 
cried the two, simultaneously. 

“He’s a serpent!” broke out Julia; 
“an insinuating, masterful serpent, and 
I am at my wits’ ends to know how to 
get rid of him. There!” 

“T thought he looked sly the first time 
I met him,” said Grace. 

“Sly! What an odious expression! 
He’s not in the least sly!” 

“Come, Julia, you said yourself he 
was an ‘insinuating serpent.’ What else 
did you mean?” inquired Fanny. 

“TI certainly didn’t mean sly- or a 
snake, either,’ observed Miss Hard- 
pence, casting a withering look at her 
friend. ‘You are always so literal. I 

er—meant that he had a sort of a 
way of well, of getting his own way, 
which was difficult to--to———” 

“To resist,” suggested Grace. 

“Now, what a stupid word that is, 
my dear!” exclaimed Julia, who cer 
tainly seemed to be in a somewhat 
irritable mood. ‘ ‘Resist!’ Not at all 
difficult to resist-——difficult to foresee, I 
can’t always foresee what he means to 
do, so I can't prevent it. Yesterday I 
found papa giving orders in the stable 

my stable, that I’ve run for years !— 
that a certain horse was always to be 
exercised before I took it out. And I 
know Mr. West suggested that to him. 
It’s insufferable! The whole family are 
under his thumb, and they don’t know 
it. Bob adores him because he can sail 
a boat ; papa because he’s a good listener 
and doesn’t mind hearing the same story 
four times a day, if need be; and grand- 
mamma because she thinks she’s dis 
covered that his great-aunt went to 
school with her, or something like that 
~ oh! and because he’s promised her, 
on behalf of his rich cousin, a lot of 
money for her pet charities.” 

“Is he a cousin of that rich Charles 
West?” inquired Grace. 

“He is,” said Julia; “and, moreover, 
that rich Charles West has been hurt in 
an automobile accident, and is recover- 
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ing himself at a village not ten miles 
from here. What do you think of that?” 

“Oh, my dear!” cried Fanny, pausing 
suddenly to lean with simulated faint 
ness against a tree. “‘What advantages 
trained nurses have over other women! 
Only at times, of course—but what 
vital times!” 

“Oh, he’s not ill enough for that,” 
returned Miss Hardpence. “He'll be 
out soon. I wish he'd come over here 
and fetch away his troublesome relation 
to be his private secretary or something 

only I know he wouldn't go.” 

“T thought you said you could rid 
yourself of him when you pleased,” ob 
served Grace, seizing the opportunity to 
deliver a home thrust in return for the 
snubs she had been receiving. 

“And so I will. But I must say that, 
so far, | have exhausted myself in ef 
forts to be disagreeable, and he has 
refused to take offense.” 

“Try a new method,’ suggested 
Fanny, flippantly. “Exhaust yourself 
in efforts to please, and your family will 
take fright and rid you of him. Pre 
tend you have fallen in love with him, 
you know- 7 

But here Julia, with scarlet cheeks 
and fury in her eye, interrupted her. 

“T consider such speeches in extreme 
ly bad taste! As if it would be possible 
for me to— to think of a man like that! 
I—I wish you would not say such 
things, even in fun. It’s absurd—and— 
vulgar!” 

“Oh, of course, if the man isn’t a 
gentleman, I beg your pardon.” 

“Not a gentleman!” cried Julia. ““Who 
ever said he wasn’t a gentleman? He’s 
one of the best bred men I ever met. 
Really, Fanny, you do say the most sur- 
prising things!” 

“So it appears, dear,” said Miss El- 
liot, laughing. “But I’ve yet to see 
why, since the man’s a gentleman and 
good-looking enough, there is anything 
revolting in my making a simple little 
joke about your frightening your family 
with a pretended fancy for him. I was 
not in earnest.” 

“Of course not,’ conceded Julia, 
somewhat embarrassed by her late vehe- 
mence. “I understand. But I’m afraid 
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it's hardly likely, after the way I've 
brought myself up, that any of my fam- 
ily would suspect me of ‘forming an 
attachment’—I think that’s the expres- 
sion—for an ‘ineligible person.’ Even 
grandmamma wouldn’t believe that of 
me. / mean,” she went on, emphatic- 
ally, “to make a brilliant match. I mean 
to have the world at my feet. I[ 
mean——- ‘There, they've gone in!” she 
abruptly concluded, her eyes fixed upon 
the suddenly deserted terrace. “Very 
extraordinary behavior—on Bob’s part.” 

“IT acquit him of seeing us,” said 
Fanny, lightly. “But I shall mark my 
displeasure at the oversight by retracing 
my steps from this point, and by the 
time he discovers that | have been near 
it will be too late to overtake me. Come, 
Grace. We'll meet at my house at ten, 
eh, Julia? Good-by.” 

Miss Hardpence stood and watched 
her retreating companions for a few sec- 
onds, and then turned and began to 
walk quickly to the house. 

The little flowered drawing room was 
empty. She looked at herself with a 
new curiosity while she mechanically 
straightened her hat before the big, old- 
fashioned glass that filled the space 
above the mantelpiece. What change 
could be apparent in her to have made 
Fanny speak as she had, even in jest? 
The idea was—was so unpleasant. She, 
Julia, to pretend to fall in- Oh, pre- 
posterous! She wished she might find 
an opportunity of telling Mr. West 
what she thought of him. Her mind 
was strangely disturbed; she was even 
conscious of a discomfort almost physic- 
al—-a restlessness and fatigue, an irrita- 
tion of nerves to which her strong young 
vitality was unaccustomed. 

The clock struck seven. They dined 
at eight, and she was just crossing the 
room with the idea of going to her own 
to rest for half an hour before dressing 
when the door opened and Bob and Mr. 
West came in. 

“T don’t seem to be able to find just 
the books I want,’ Charles was saying 
—wishing heartily that he knew what 
books they were; ‘but, since your father 
is so anxious about your Latin—good- 
evening, Miss Hardpence—we might 








try a page or two of Ovid. We haven't 
much time before dinner—thank 
Heaven!” he added, below his breath. 

“Are you going to read here?” in- 
quired Julia, haughtily, at once aban- 
doning ail idea of rest upstairs. 

“With your permission,” returned 
Charles, politely. 

“You needn't feel obliged to stay if 
it disturbs you, you know, Julia,” sug- 
gested Bob, with an amiable grin. 

Fis sister at once picked up her work- 
box from the table, and, seating herself 
on the sofa, began, with an air of great 
industry, to thread a needle. 

“You wont disturb me,” she said, 
suavely; “but why not use the library ?” 

“Because papa’s asleep there,” replied 
Bob. 

He and his outwardly calm and _ in- 
wardly perturbed instructor seated 
themselves at the table. Julia, languid 
among the gaudy cushions of the sofa, 
sewed and hummed softly to herself. 

“L'Il begin wherever the book opens,” 
said Bob. ‘‘Per tamen adversi gradieris 
cornua taurt. There are the horns of a 
dilemma, with a vengeance! 


Hemoniosque arcus, violentique ora leonis, 

Sevaque circuitu. curvantem brachia longo 

Scorpion, atque aliter curvantem brachia 
cancrum—— 


I really do wish you'd stop. singing, 
Julia. It puts me out.” 

Julia tossed down her work impa- 
tiently, but answered gently that she 
begged his pardon; she had not been 
aware she was singing; she hoped he’d 
not stop reading, for it sounded so nice 
and droney, like a bee that had got into 
the room and could not get out. Then 
she wandered away to the window, and 
her brother resumed his task in a dis- 
passionate, monotonous manner. 
“—-Vasti quoque rector Olympi, 

Qui fera terribili jaculetur fulmina dextra, 
Non agat hos currus; et quid Jove majus 
habetur ?” 


At this point Charles broke in. “Ex- 
cuse me, Miss Hardpence, but you are 
between us and the light.” 

Julia again begged pardon. She had 
not noticed where she was; and, mov- 








ing a little aside, she began to drum on 
the glass. 


“Deprecor hoc unum quod vero nomine 
pena, 

Non honor est. Panam, Phaéton, pro- 
munere poscis——” 


began Bob, slowly, and stopped short. 

“That is a most exasperating noise, 
Julia!” 

“I beg your pardon,” cried his sister, 
for the third time. “I wasn’t thinking 
what I was doing. Pray go on. It’s 
so interesting.” And, leaving the win- 
dow, she began to loiter aimlessly about 
the room. 

“Oh, I've lost the place now,” replied 
the patient pupil, in his amiable, drawl- 
ing way; “but I suppose any place will 
do. Here, Mr. West, how would you 
translate this?” 

He handed the book, open at hap- 
hazard, to his tutor; and Charles, glan- 
cing at the page, began with some 
malice. 

“Why, it seems, roughly, to run this 
way: ‘I come, replied the god, from 
heaven to woo your sister.’ (Notice the 
strong contrast there—from heaven to 
your sister.) ‘Il am the son and messen- 
ger of Jove.’ (The Avenger, in other 
words—at least, so I take it.) ‘My 
name is Mercury.’ (Evidently he’s 
rather proud of himself.) ‘My busi- 
Oh, well, never mind about 
Let us go on to some- 


ness——’ 
his business. 
thing else.” 

“Not while Julia is perambulating the 
room like a tiger cat,” said Bob, wearily. 
“It’s too distracting.” 

Charles, looking up in embarrassment 
irom the Amours of the Gods, said, 
with some feeling: “Really, Miss Hard- 
pence, we shall do better if you leave 
ws.’ 

“My dear Mr. West,” returned Julia, 
sweetly, as behooves a lady when on the 
verge of the battle she has provoked, 
“do I understand that you presume to 
object to my presence in my own draw- 
ing room ?” 

“My dear Miss Hardpence, on the 
present occasion, and with due respect, 
ves. 
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“Upon my word, sir,” she flashed out, 
“your effrontery amuses me.” 

“The feeling is mutual, I believe, Miss 
Hardpence,” said Charles, bowing. 

Bob got up and stretched himself 
lazily. 

“Study being, for the moment, im- 
possible,” he said, “I’m going to dress 
for dinner.” And, kissing his hand to 
his sister, he sauntered away. 

As soon as he was gone Julia ap- 
proached the table, angrily facing 
Charles, who stood opposite to her. 

“Mr. West,” she said, “I must se- 
riously remonstrate with you about your 
manner to me. It is, at times—well, I 
can’t exactly describe what it is, at 
times ; but it doesn’t please me.” 

Charles, who was idly marking with 
his pencil in the open book, did not raise 
his eyes for a moment, though a slight 
smile curved the corners of his mouth. 

“You find it, perhaps, too independ- 
ent for a man in my position?” he sug- 
gested. “But, speaking for the position, 
and not for myself—-when has a man 
a better right to be independent than 
when his resources are within himself, 
and he is doing honest work for honest 
wages? And, speaking for myself, and 
not for the position—since I know that 
you dislike me, and are doing your best 
to be disagreeable to me, why should I 
try to please you?” 

“You might, at least, refrain from 
thwarting and exasperating me at every 
turn,” cried Julia. “You think I do not 
notice how you influence my family 
against me, but I do; and I find it ex- 
tremely impertinent! You are doubly 
courteous to my grandmother, that I 
may seem inattentive. You are deferen 
tial to my father, that I may seem 
flippant. You are amiable to everybody, 
that I may seem selfish. You are % 

“T am, apparently, a complete Young 
Ladies’ Manual of Good Conduct,” said 
Charles, laughing outright. 

Julia fairly stamped her foot. 

“And now you are mocking me!” 
exclaimed, furiously. 

“Perish the impious thought! 
your pardon, Miss Hardpence. I was 
laughing, but not at you. See here. 
You've stated one side of the case; sup- 


she 


I beg 
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pose | state the other? May 1?” She 
nodded. “Well, take it that an un 
fortunate young man-— I was going to 
say ‘inoffensive,’ but fear you may chal 
lenge the word- take it that an unfor 
tunate young man is engaged by your 
father as tutor to your brother; that he 
comes here wishing to do his duty and 
give as little trouble as possible; that he 
finds the daughter of the house ——” 

“The mistress of the house, if you 
please, Mr. West,” she broke in. 

“The daughter of the house,” he re- 
peated, “takes a somewhat cowardly ad- 
vantage of her position as mistress of 
the house to browbeat him, contradict 
him, turn him into ridicule and make 
him as uncomfortable as possible. What 
is he to do? Turn tail meekly and let 
himself be driven away? Or stay, face 
it out and make the best of it, hoping 
that time may soften*the lady's be 
havior, if not her prejudices.” 

Julia, who had flushed an angry red 
at the words “cowardly advantage,” 
now raised a pair of rather ashamed 
eyes to his, and said, thoughtfully, as 
though this view of the case were new 
to her: 

“You think me prejudiced?” 

“T’ve lived in the house, under your 
displeasure, for ten days.” 

“And utterly unfair?” 

“Only because you do not stop to 

think of other people's feelings when 
your own are involved.” 
: “Thoughtless,’ said Julia, with un- 
usual gentleness, “and selfish, and 
spoiled, no doubt? You think I am 
spoiled, don’t you?” 

“You have had more of your own 
way than is good for most of us, I 
suppose,” agreed Charles. 

“In fact, a thoroughly unamiable per 
son,” observed Miss Hardpence; and 
her voice had a wistful, questioning 
tone, although the words appeared to 
convey an assertion. 

“Tt is no fault of yours if I am not 
convinced of it.” 

“And you would not be friends with 
me if I were to ask you? And I do 
ask you, Mr. West.” 

Charles looked with surprise at the 
hand she held out to him. He almost 


thought it trembled a little. He could 
not believe in this sudden armistice, this 
appearance of good comradeship. 

“I fear the Greeks most when they 
offer gifts,” he quoted, smiling. 

“You need not fear that their gifts 
will be offered twice,” cried Julia, 
haughtily, and turning away, she 
walked toward the window. 

He started forward. “Oh, Miss 
Hardpence, if you knew how danger 
ously charming 7 

But the sentence was not destined to 
be finished, for at this moment the door 
opened to admit Mr. Hardpence, with 
one side of his cheek slightly reddened 
and lined as if from recent contact with 
a slumber inducing cushion. 

“Well, Julia! Well, Mr. West,” he 
exclaimed, genially. ‘Watching the 
day’s decline, eh? I was a bit drowsy 
in the library just now, and I rather 
think I took my forty winks. It must 
be near the dinner hour.” 

“I take the hint, sir.” said Charles, 
not knowing whether to bless or curse 
his stars for the interruption, ‘‘and will 
not keep you waiting.” 

Julia did not turn from the window 
until she heard the door close behind 
him; then she went up to her father, and 
taking his hand, began patting his shoul- 
der after a fashion she had, while she 
pulled him gently toward his favorite 
armchair. 

“Sit down a_ minute, 
begged, “and talk to me nicely. We 
never have a chance to talk now— I 
mean alone, comfortably, as we used; 
do we?” 

She settled herself on the arm of the 
chair and put her own round his shoul 
der. 

“Why, now you mention it, my dear,” 
said Mr. Hardpence, much flattered by 
his evident restoration to favor, “I don’t 
know that we do.” 

“Don’t you miss it a little, dear?” 
inquired his daughter, touching his hair 
softly. “Of course it’s very pleasant 
having grandmamma with us, but we’re 
not quite as free as we were, are we? 
And then there’s Mr. West, too— I’ve 
been thinking that it would be rather 


papa,” she 
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nice if you and I could go away some- 
where by ourselves for a little while; 
away from tutors, you know, and trou- 
bles, and everything. I don’t believe 
I can be very well. You don’t know 
what absurd fancies I’ve been getting 
into my head. Take me away.” 

It seemed to Julia as if the whole 
room must be ringing with derisive 
shouts of ‘*Beaten—beaten—beaten by 
the tutor,” but apparently the clamor 
was going on in her own head. She 
pictured his look when he heard of their 
departure. She thought of herself say- 
ing, coldly: “Good-by, Mr. West, I 
bear you no ill will. You were quite 
right in what you said to me. Doubt- 
less I have been to blame. I hope you 
will stay with my brother, and that you 
will be more comfortable for my ab- 
sence. No; 1am sorry, but I feel I can 
never shake hands with you again.” 
And he would say 

But here Mr. Hardpence, who had 
been struggling with several different 
methods of expression, found one, and 
began to speak with more irritation than 
he usually allowed himself. 

“My dear Julia,” he said, “you really 
indulge your volatile disposition too 
much. It would be extremely incon- 
venient for me to leave home at present 
—extremely! Besides, your grand- 
mother would very naturally consider it 
a slight to her. I beg you will say no 
more about it. This is a pleasant neigh- 
borhood, a very pleasant neighborhood. 
The young people—that is, the society, 
is charming. I wonder you can’t be 
contented here.” 

“I could be, if it weren’t for Mr. 
West,” cried Julia, exasperated at his 
opposition to her well-considered plan. 
“T don’t know why it is, but the house 
hasn't been the same since he came. | 
told you I could never get on with him, 
and I can’t.” 

“Tt isn’t necessary that you should, 
my dear. Leave that to Bob.” 

Mr. Hardpence insensibly felt the in- 
fluence of his mother’s astral presence 
as he made this spirited reply. 

“How changed you are to me!” said 
Julia, suddenly adopting different tac- 
tics. “There was a time when you 


would not have refused to do a little 
thing like this to please me.” 

“Don’t say that, my dear. 
don't,” exclaimed Mr. Hardpence. 

“We used to take trips here and 
there together,’. went on his daughter 
pensively, “and you looked so young 
that people almost took me for your 
wife, didn’t they?” 

“By Jove! so they did!” chuckled Mr. 
Hardpence, stroking his whiskers. ‘‘So 
they did. I'd forgotten that.” 

“We used to have such fun together,” 
pursued Julia, sighing. “Was I very 
domineering ?” 

“Oh, not always,’ returned her 
father, amiably. “I mean, not very—I 
—lI liked it, you know.” 

“T won't be a bit domineering now if 
you'll take me. You shall do just as 
you please in everything—much more 
so than if I went away and left you 
alone with grandmamma. I could easily 
get some one to invite me, but I’d rather 
go with you at once—to-morrow or the 
next day! Come, papa!” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Hardpence, 
yielding, “we'll see if it can be man- 
aged. But we must not stay long, Ju- 
lia.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind about that if we 
once get off,” she cried, kissing him. 
“Dear papa! Excellent papa!  Gra- 
cious! Here comes grandmamma, all 
dressed for dinner; I must fly.” 

And she did fly out of one door as 
Mrs. Hardpence entered by the other. 

The old lady’s hair was elaborately 
dressed, the square cut of her black 
gown revealed a discreet amount of fat 
neck supporting a diamond and _ pearl 
pendant, and a delicate, distinct odor of 
lavender floated around her. 

“My dear Robert,” she said, “was 
that Julia who just left you? Surely we 
dine in a few minutes ?” 

Mr. Hardpence, edging toward the 
door, murmured that he and Julia had 
been having a little chat. He feared he 
had been oblivious of the hour, but 
would hasten his dressing. 

“Pray stay as you are,” exclaimed his 
mother, pointing a fateful finger at the 
clock. “It is on the stroke. I cannot 


Pray 
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endure being kept waiting for my meals. 
It upsets my digestion.” 

Bowles announced dinner as_ she 
spoke, and Bob strolled in, immaculate 
and calm. 

“I'm glad to see you so punctual,” she 
continued, approvingly. ‘‘Where is Mr. 
West? An admirable young man that, 
Robert, and his cousin must have a heart 
of gold. Yes, I can guess what you’re 
going to say, Bob, but I mean heart. 
Did you know that he had promised me 
a considerable sum for my Dramatic Or- 
phans? Ah, here you are” (as Charles 
entered the room). “I was extolling the 
name of West.’ Will you take me in to 
dinner ?” 

“Where's Julia?’ inquired Bob, as 
the procession was about to start. 

“I’m afraid she can hardly be dressed 
yet,” said her father, nervously. “She 
was here with me till a short time ago.” 

“Then we won't wait for her,” said 


Mrs. Hardpence, rustling along on 
Charles’ somewhat reluctant arm. “I 
am sure we are all hungry.” And fol- 


lowed by her unwilling son and grand- 
son, she swept from the room. 

A few minutes afterward Julia, who, 
finding herself belated, had not stopped 
to change the elaborate lace and muslin 
finery assumed for Mr. Stanton’s tea, 
entered with hurrying feet and an un- 
usually apologetic manner. She had got 
her own way. She had won her father 
over to her side. The next best thing 
to driving Mr. West away was to let 
him gee that she herself would be driven 
away rather than live in the same house 
with him. If not a complete victory, it 
was at least a shrewd revenge, and for 
the moment she felt happy in her tri- 
umphant retreat from a difficult posi- 
tion. She was ready to be gracious in a 
dignified, formal way--with a_ little 
gratified malice sparkling under it—gra- 
cious to everybody. Courteous words 
of regret at having kept the party wait- 
ing were on the tip of her tongue—and 
behold, the party had not waited for her ; 
had calmly gone in to dinner without 
her. “In her own house!” as she told 
herself with a little stamp of the foot. 
Her grandmother’s doing, of course. 
Well, she’d not dine with them at all. 


She’d have a headache, and a tray of 
excellent viands sent up to her room. 
It would be all the easier to escape un- 
observed at ten o’clock. 

She crossed the room, rang the bell 
and gave the housemaid, who answered 
it, a message to the effect that Miss 
Hardpence was indisposed (“and I’m 
sure that’s no falsehood,” she added to 
herself) and would take dinner upstairs. 
She begged that she might not be dis- 
turbed that evening. 

The woman departed, and Julia was 
about to make good her words and seek 
her own stronghold above, when on 
passing the table her eyes fell on the 
book out of which her brother and Mr. 
West had been reading that afternoon, 
and a sudden spasm of curiosity urged 
her to pick it up. 

“I don’t know much Latin,’ she 
thought to herself, “but I should like to 
discover more about that gentleman 
who came from heaven to woo. some- 
body’s sister. How impertinently he 
read it. I do dislike that man! I wish 
I disliked him even more, but he won't 
let me. He wi/] make me see his side! 
There’s nothing so—so injurious to hate 
as seeing the other person’s side. Well, 
he'll soon see how I really feel about 
him. Is this the place, I wonder? No 
—this seems to be something about Mi- 
nerva. He is certainly a very unusual 
kind of man to be a tutor. I wonder 
how he came to adopt that profession? 
Here’s the place. Marked, | declare! 
Oh, I remember he was underlining 
something with his pencil when he was 
talking to me. Let me see! How did 
he translate it?—‘I come,’ replied the 
god, ‘from heaven to woo your sister. 
I am the messenger of Jove. My name 
is Mercury. My business—love.’ (That 
seems to have been all the business they 
had in those days, except fighting. It 
must have been exciting! Now, can I 
make out the rest?) ‘Do you, kind’— 
something or other—‘take a lover’s 
part?’ (There’s no language in which 
a woman doesn’t recognize the words 
‘love’ and ‘lover,’ I believe.) ‘And to 


your sister's heart gain’-—-what’s this >— 
‘gain me admittance?’ 
Upon my word! 


Underlined as 


black as ink! What 

















Of course he didn’t mean 


nonsense ! 
anything by it, but why underline that 
part?” 

She shut the book with a snap, and 
stood still by the table, lost in thought. 
After he had refused to take her hand— 


what had he said? “Oh, Miss Hard- 
pence, if you knew how dangerously 
charming: ” Was she charming? 
And to him—in spite of everything? 
Oh, this was nonsense—worse than the 
other! Of course he didn’t, and 
couldn’t, and must not dare to like her! 

She picked up the book again and be- 
gan to turn the pages. Somebody had 
very kindly scribbled a translation here 
and there on the margin. Julia read out 
loud to herself, scornfully : 





“With all her might to close her heart she 
strove, 
3ut how can mortal maid contend with love?” 


“Of course—love!—always love! I 
wonder how she felt! How does one 
feel when one is contending with love? 
] suppose one could not mistake it for 
anything else?’”’ Here she picked up 
Charles’ pencil from the table and _ be- 
gan in her turn to underline the words 
she had just read. “It must be very un- 
comfortable. I know I’m uncomfort- 
able enough contending with my intense 
dislike of that man.” 

The energy of her thoughts lent em- 
phasis to her pencil, the point of which 
she almost drove through the paper, and 
then, suddenly, thinking she heard foot- 
steps on the gravel of the terrace, she 
tossed both book and pencil from her 
and walked to the window. 

“Some day,” her under mind was say- 
ing, “when I am gone, he’ll come upon 
that place and lie’ll see that it’s marked, 
and he’ll wonder who did it, and it will 
make him thoughtful.” 

“Good gracious!” said her upper 
mind, “what did I do that for? How 
lucky that I’m not likely to be suspected 
of defacing the books. I wonder if any 
of the servants are prowling about out- 
side? I suppose my dinner is getting 
quite cold upstairs.” 

The last faint glow of sunset was in 
the sky, but under the trees it was dim 
and shadowy, and it took her an instant 
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to realize that a figure was crossing the 
terrace, and that the figure was Stan- 
ton’s. 

“Ts that really you, Mr. Stanton ?” she 
called. “What are you doing among 
my trees and roses at this hour?” 

Stanton, a tall, broad-shouldered man 
with brown hair, eyes, and short square 
beard, bearing a slight resemblance to 
the “satyr” of Miss Morris’ fancy, 
stepped over the low ledge into the room. 
He was dressed in a gray Norfolk 
jacket and knickerbockers, and appeared 
to have been walking fast. 

“All hail, Allegra,” he said, “I’ve been 
to thé village to complete some of our 
arrangements; for you know your party 
must be a success—must not fail in the 
least particular—and coming back I 
took a short cut through your woods 
and stumbled upon two rather rough- 
looking men loitering among your 
‘trees and roses,’ so I took the liberty 
of ordering them off the place, followed 
them to the gate to be sure that they had 
gone, and now I am hastening home to 
my evening meal—lI can’t call it dinner 
when I sit down to it alone.” 

“T’m sitting down to mine alone,” said 
Julia, showing all her white teeth in a 
malicious grin. ‘““The family have of- 
fended me and I am depriving them of 
my company in consequence. What a 
pity that we can’t combine forces. You 
would call it dinner if I dined with you, 
wouldn’t you ?” 

“Will you come?” cried Stanton, 
eagerly. “I’d call it a feast for the gods 
just to sit opposite to you,” he added, 
making a salaam of exaggerated Eastern 
humility. 

Miss Hardpence shook her head. 

“Not really—I couldn’t, you know. 
Les convenances!’ 

“Nonsense! Surely I am venerable 
enough to chaperon myself and you.” 

“Why, that’s what one would sup- 
pose,” remarked Julia, with dispas- 
sionate frankness, “but it seems that 
you are considered ‘dangerous’! What 
do you think of that? Even—lI hardly 
like to tell you, but I know you'll be 
amused—even flirtatious! Isn’t it ab- 
surd ?” 

“Ts it?” said Stanton. “Well, perhaps 
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it is. Still, I am afraid- that is, I hope 
that I was considered dangerous in 
my time.” 

“Oh, of course,” replied Julia, as one 
who reviews ancient history. 

“Which time being long past,” he con- 
tinued, smiling in a very satyr-like way, 
which the astute Miss Morris was un- 
fortunately not at hand to classify, “you 
had better slip off and brighten the 
board of the aged with your pretty com- 
pany. I'll bring you back directly after 
ward. Come! Leave your maid to de 
fend your door from all comers-- she’s 
trustworthy, isn’t she? Be a good child, 
and come.” 

Again she shook her head. “I really 
couldn’t. Some time, perhaps, you'll ask 
me when you have other people.” 

“T didn’t know you were so conven 
tional.” 

Julia bridled. 
cused of that.” 

“T don’t know what else you call it 
to refuse to take a meal in the company 
of an old fossil just because it happens 
to wear trousers.” 

“You're not an old fossil,” said Miss 
Hardpence, laughing, “you are a very 
fine-looking man, and you tell me you 
have been ‘dangerous.’ ” 

“You couldn't imagine my threaten 
ing anyone’s peace of mind now, could 
you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,” re- 
turned Julia, politely. 

“At all events, not yours.” 

“Oh, I'm too—too immature,” she 
answered, lightly, hoping he had not 
noticed her sudden change of word. 

“T adore youth. I delight in imma- 
turity. It’s part of my old fossilship. 
Come to-night. I’ve lots of things I 
want to show you and say to you.” 

“Don’t ask me any more, Mr. Stan 
ton, please.” , 

“When you say ‘please’ like that,” 
exclaimed he, coming close to her, “I 


“I’m not usually ac 


could— I suppose you don’t guess what 
I could do— you charming little per 
son.” 

“You could say ‘Certainly, Miss 


Hardpence; do what you think best. 
Anything that pleases you pleases me, 
Miss Hardpence.’ ’ 


“IT could say a great deal more than 
that,”’ he declared. 

“Nothing that could suit the occasion 
better,” said Julia, making him a flip 
pant courtesy. 

“But to-night on the beach you shall 
hear it.” 

“T shall have more time to listen,”’ she 
answered, gayly. “‘You are going to be 
entirely at my orders, aren’t you?” 

“And I hope you will show more in 
clination to be amiable.” 

“Am I not always amiable with you?” 
she inquired, holding out her hand to 
him and speaking with a sort of gentle 
confidence. The consciousness of his 
admiration was pleasant to her after the 
buffets that her self esteem had suffered 
at the hands of Charles. “I’m sure I 
ought to be, for you are always nice to 
me. You do a great deal for my pleas 
ure and amusement. And it flatters me 
very much, I can tell you, to have a 
great artist like you put himself out for 
a young girl like me.” 

“Oh, it does, does it?” said Stanton, 
grimly. “Great artist be hanged! Have 
you no feeling for me as a man, Julia? 
You say I’ve done a great deal for your 
pleasure and amusement. Well, if I 
have managed to please you, don’t you 
think you might do something for me 
in return?” 

“Yes, if I can, of course, but I don't 
quite understand——” 

He drew her toward him. “Just like 
me a little, child,” he said, bending his 
head till his mouth almost touched her 
ear “and don't try to understand.” 

Julia moved away from him to the 
length of her arms— for he still retained 
her hand— and looked up in embar- 
rassed bewilderment. 

It was at this inauspicious moment 
that Charles hastily entered the room, 
a note in his hand and Bowles following 


at his heels. 


You say the man wants an answer ? 
The devil take him for disturbing me at 
dinner! J beg your pardon ~ we 
broke off in amazement, staring at Stan- 
ton. “I did not dream you were here, 
Miss Hardpence. I will not interrupt 
you.” 
“Oh, answer note, Mr. 


pray your 














id 
West,” she returned crossly, as he hesi 
tated. “You will find everything you 
need on that table.” 

She felt herself flushing all over her 
face and neck at the interpretation that 
might be put upon her absence from 
dinner, and the presence of Mr. Stanton 
at this unusual hour. She should be 
obliged to explain the circumstances 
even take this tiresome tutor into her 
confidence about the supper party rather 
than have him think But, after all, 
what difference did it make to her what 
he thought? 

In the meantime Stanton, bowing, had 
addressed the “tiresome tutor.” 

“We have not met for some years, 
Mr. West. I had no idea you were on 
this side.” 

“My comings and goings are not 
heralded as yours are,’ said Charles, 
with a smile of unmeaning civility. 

“Let me see—where did we 
last?” continued the other. 

“At sea, I’m sure. I always meet 
celebrated people at sea,” suggested the 
tutor, quickly. 

“No,” answered Stanton, decidedly, 
persistent to remember. “At Cairo, 
wasn't it? You were on your way home 
from China.” 

“A good place to get home from,” 
said Charles. ‘Will you excuse me if I 
write my note?” 

“You are staying in this part of the 
country ?” 

“For the present, 
Charles, writing. 

“It’s a quiet place for you to bury 
yourself in.” 

“I might say the same of you,” re 
turned Charles, looking up from the 


meet 


yes,” conceded 


paper. 

‘“‘“A man takes his leisure where he 
may,” said Stanton, shrugging his 
shoulders. 


“And his leave only when he’s obliged 
to,” murmured the tutor, as he resumed 
his letter. 

Stanton, after looking at him sharply 
for a second or two, turned to go. 

“Good-night, Miss Julia. I shall see 
you”—dropping his voice—‘“again later, 





and remember you have promised to be 
kind to me.” 
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He disappeared into the twilight, and 
Julia softly crossed the room toward 
the door. Somehow she did not wish 
to engage in any further argument with 
Mr. West that day, and she felt criticism 
and controversy in the air. 

He looked up before she had taken 
three steps. 

“Miss Hardpence,” he demanded, 
“where did you meet Stanton? Do you 
mind telling me?” 

“Oh, I was properly introduced to 
him,” she answered him, mockingly. 
“Have you any objection?” 

“Well, he’s rather a— he’s not just 
the sort of man I should think your 
people would like vou to be thrown with 

intimately.” 

“Really?” said Julia. “And what 
fault have you to find with him? Ex 
cept that he seemed to remember meet 
ing you when you didn’t seem to remem- 
ber meeting him. Probably he mistook 
you for your cousin.” 

“I bear him no ill will for that,’”’ put 
in Charles, smiling. 

“Great men often make enemies by 
forgetting little men,” continued she, 
with the air of advancing a great gen- 
eral truth. 

“Not in this case, I assure you,” he 
declared, much amused. “But that’s not 
the point. The point is that this par 
ticular man, great though he may be, 
has rather a doubtful reputation, and is 
not the most desirable acquaintance in 
the world for you.” 

“IT choose my own friends, thank 
you,” exclaimed she, haughtily, sailing 
across the room with her head held very 
erect. “I think we need not discuss Mr. 
Stanton’s character. Excuse me. My 
dinner is waiting upstairs.” 

The door shut with decision. 

“Now, there’s an obstinate young 
woman!” remarked Charles. (Bowles, 
who had been standing in a corner, here 
coughed discreetly.) “Oh, I forgot you, 
3owles! You're waiting for the note. 
Here it is. Mr. Tom has got it into his 
stupid old head that he is well enough 
to begin his duties here to-morrow. 
Most ridiculous idea! I’ve written. to 
tell him so. He mustn't overwork him- 
self too suddenly after a fall like that. 
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And the place is no easy one! He's 
afraid, by the way, I’m not doing it jus- 
tice. See, Bowles, how ‘Suspicion sleeps 
at Wisdom’s gate.’ I dare say my 
chauffeur is sleeping at ours, too, while 
I’m improving your mind with quota- 
tions. There! Speed him on his way 
with that.” 

Bowles took the note, but Charles, 
who ought by all the rules of courtesy 
to have returned at once to the dining 
room, began pacing up and down with 
his hands in his pockets, and his mind 
in a state of great disturbance. 

“What a little spitfire she is! What 
a charming woman she will make, all the 
same, when time—or—something—has 
softened her. How I wish—— Con- 
found Tom! What does he want to get 
well so fast for! I really believe in an- 
other week I might He ought to 
rest for another week! He must not 
trifle with his health! I hope I made 
that strong enough! The only thing is, 
how much longer can I keep up the 
farce of teaching Bob?” 

‘Here he paused beside the table and 
gazed gloomily down upon the volume 
which had caused him so stormy a quar- 
ter of an hour in the afternoon. He 
picked it up and it fell open in his hand, 
the pencil which Julia had, in her haste, 
shut up at the place she had marked, 
rolling out. Charles looked with all his 
eyes. 

“She must have done that just now,” 
he thought. “What did she mean? 
Who is she in love with? Not that 
brute Stanton! It’s an insult to think 
it! I’ve been here ten days and I 
haven't seen any man hanging about— 
except myself. Upon my word, I be- 
lieve I’d hang about if I—— And she’s 
been gentler to-day than usual. She of- 
fered me her friendship. Oh, ridicu- 
lous! Absurd! Preposterous! I'm an 
idiot! But the two verses—the one I 
marked and the one she marked—taken 
together! Oh, go and eat your thistles, 
you thundering ass!” 

As he apostrophized himself in these 
moving terms, the door opened to admit 
Julia, dashing along with a cloak thrown 
around her shoulders and a rose-colored 
bundle under her arm. When she saw 








Charles she started so violently that she 
dropped both the cloak and the bundle 
(which promptly displayed the some- 
what abbreviated skirt and coquettish 
bodice of a pink bathing dress) and ex- 
claimed angrily : 

“T particularly hate being startled, 
Mr. West.” 

“With me it depends upon the nature 
of the shock,” replied Charles, stoop- 
ing to pick up the little heap of finery. 
“May I ask, deferentially, where you 
are going?” 

“T should infinitely prefer not to tell 
you,” said Julia, “but I am obliged to 
ask you not to mention the fact of your 
having seen me to anyone. Grand- 
mamma takes my independence too 
much to heart. I am going to dine with 
Mr. , a friend; later | am going to 
a moonlight supper party on the beach. 
I don’t know when I shall be home. | 
told Bowles to leave the library window 
open.” 

Her sudden decision to accept Stan- 
ton’s invitation had followed hotly upon 
the discovery, upstairs, that no tray had 
been prepared for her, while a message 
from her father—in which she distinctly 
recognized her grandmother's influence 
—requested that she would join them at 
table as soon as she could. Her temper 
flamed up under this affront. She sent 
word in return that Miss Hardpence 
wanted no dinner, was suffering from a 
headache, and must beg to be excused 
for the evening. After which she col- 
lected her belongings and fled down- 
stairs, meaning, if possible, to press Miss 
Elliot into service as a chaperon. 

Meeting Charles’ disapproving eyes, 
she flung up her head and moved on as 
if to pass him, stretching out her hand 
for her property as she did so. 

“Isn't Bob going to join you?” asked 
Charles, gravely, not relinquishing his 
hold of the garments. 

“He is not,” returned his sister, 
briefly. “He was not asked, and he 
would not be amused.” 

“Tsn’t it rather an unprotected way 





for you to go about at night? Miss 
Hardpence, it really isn’t right. Won't 
you let me go with you, or come for 
you, or something ?” 





















“Why didn’t you make Mr. Stanton 
ask you?” she said, mischievously. 

“What! Is it Stanton’s party?” cried 
Charles. ‘Oh, don’t go, my dear child. 
His friends won't please you. They are 
a very rowdy set of people, men and 
women. You won't be edified. You 
can’t be amused. You mustn’t go!” 

“They are mostly my friends,” cried 
Julia, loftily, “and the party is given 
for me; moreover, I’m going to dine 
with him first, alone. You see, he stands 
higher in my estimation than he does in 
yours. Possibly I know him better.” 

“Possibly you don't,’ said Charles. 
“At any rate, you can’t dine alone with 
him.” 

“You were engaged to be my 
brother’s tutor, not my governess, Mr. 
West. Be kind enough to give me my 
cloak.” 

“T shall do nothing of the kind.” 

“Why, then I'll go without it.” 

“Suppose I won't let you?” exclaimed 
Charles, angrily, catching her hand. 

“T can’t suppose such a thing,” cried 
Julia, equally angry. “Let go my hand, 
Mr. West. Let me go instantly.” 

“Not till you’ve heard what I want to 
say.” 

She snatched her hand away and cov- 
ered her ears. 

“T am in no mood for listening,” 
declared, stamping her foot. 

Charles seized one wrist. “Listen you 
shall,” he said, “and I’ve a mind to say, 
go you shan’t, even if I have to prevent 
it by force.” 

“You hurt me,” she cried. “Let me 
go, or I won't answer for myself. Will 
you? No? Then, there!” and raising 
her other hand, she boxed his ears with 
all her force. 

Stunned and furious, Charles stepped 
back for an instant, and then snatching 
her to him he kissed her repeatedly, ex- 
claiming: “Do you think I will let you 
treat me like this with impunity? You 
are mistaken, Miss Hardpence.”’ 

Bob’s voice from the passage now 
made itself heard calling Mr. West, and 
Julia, releasing herself with a sudden 
effort, snatched her belongings from 
him and sprang to the window. 
“Fearing that I have strained your 


she 
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gentlemanly forbearance beyond its 
limits, I bid you good-evening, sir,” she 
said, and disappeared just as her broth- 
er again summoned his tutor from the 
doorway. 

“The governor wants to know what 
is keeping you, Mr. West. Have you 
‘mis-trysted with a bogle?’ as Andrew 
Fairservice says.” 

“With the most 
vixen in all Christendom,” muttered the 
tutor, rubbing his ear. ‘“‘What the 
deuce am I to do about this escapade of 
hers? I am coming at once, Bob. I 
ask ten thousand pardons.” 

And arm in arm they returned to the 
dining room. 


headstrong little 


CHAPTER III. 


The library of the Hardpence house 
was a funny, old-fashioned apartment, 
with high, black walnut bookcases lin- 
ing the walls, and white marble busts 
looking down in eyeless calm from the 
top of them. It had two wide windows 
with latticed panes, and broad, low win- 
dow seats beneath; a white marble man- 
telpiece, where Thorwaldsen’s  time- 
honored dancing figures adorned the 
sides, and Apollo, assisted by Aurora 
and the houris, drove the chariot of the 
Sun across the center. On one side of 
the mantelpiece was a large closet full 
of musty old books and papers; on the 
other, Mr. Hardpence’s favorite arm- 
chair, which was at present occupied by 
Mrs. Hardpence, who, with a quaint, 
curly-legged table drawn up beside her, 
was playing a game of chess with 
Charles. Bob looked negligently on, of- 
fering impartial comment and advice, 
while Mr. Hardpence, whose agitation 
over his daughter’s non-appearance at 
dinner had made him very nervous, 
walked up and down restlessly. The 
shaded red lamps on the big table in the 
middle of the room made curious con- 
trast with the bluish flood of moonlight 
that streamed through the open case- 
ments. 

Mr. Hardpence remarked upon this 
in what he felt were a few well-chosen 
phrases, and receiving no immediate an- 
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swer from the apparently absorbed play- 
ers, relapsed into fretfulness. 

“T wonder whether there is anything 
serious the matter with Julia?” he said, 
for the fiftieth time. “It is really ex- 
traordinary that she should not have 
joined us at ail this evening. She cer- 
tainly did not complain of feeling ill 
this afternoon. I am concerned about 
her. What can it be?” 

“She said she had a headache, sir,” 
answered Bob. “Why shouldn’t she 
have a headache? Look out, Mr. West, 
your queen is in danger. Well, for a 
good player, that was a most curious 
move.” 

“My wits were wool-gathering,”’ said 
Charles, whose attention was at the mo- 
ment completely distracted from the 
game, “and Mrs. Hardpence was quick 
to take advantage of me.” 

“A most interesting game, chess,” re 
marked Mr. Hardpence, pausing beside 
them, “but not convivial! I used to 
play a little. Let me see! Now if I were 
you, my dear mother, I should—I should 
—upon my word, I don’t know what I 
should do!” 

“Fortunately I have a very distinct 
idea of what to do,” returned his moth- 
er, moving a piece with stern delibera- 
tion. 

“Mrs. Hardpence is a capital player,” 
observed Charles, politely. 

“T make it a rule to do well what I 
do at all,” said the old lady, with gra- 
cious condescension. 

“And I make it a rule not to do at all 
what I don’t do well,” rejoined her 
grandson. “We are singularly alike in 
our theories, grandmamma, although we 
may differ in their application.” 

“T really can’t fix my mind on the 
game when you are talking, Bob.” 

And as if in proof of this, Charles at 
the moment exclaimed: 

“Check! Excuse me, the knight 
commands that square. You have but 
one more move. Checkmate!’ 


“T was just going to call your atten- 
tion to that, my dear mother,” remarked 
Mr. Hardpence, chuckling. 

“Then it’s a pity you did not do it 
sooner,’ she replied, shortly, putting 


away the pieces. “I will have my re- 
venge another time, Mr. West.” 

“T’ll play you double or quits now, if 
you like,” began Charles, unadvisedly. 
‘“‘I— er— mean, yes, yes, of course, Mrs. 
Hardpence, whenever you please, I shall 
be delighted. Pray let me do that.” 
And he hastily carried away the board. 

“T really am worried about Julia, you 
know,” murmured Mr. Hardpence 
again, with a bleat like a lost sheep. 
“It's too late for her to be coming down 
now, but I think” going toward the 
door—‘‘perhaps I'll send up and inquire 
how she is.” 

“T presume that Julia would have 
joined us if she had had any inclina- 
tion for our society. The truth is she 
is annoyed, and she is marking her dis- 
pleasure by refusing to spend the even- 
ing with us.” 

Mrs. Hardpence fixed her son with a 
cold eye as she spoke, and he paused. 

“She said she had a headache,” he 
pleaded. 

“Then she had better be left in peace.” 

“You think so?” said Mr. Hardpence, 
meekly, sitting down. “Then perhaps 
I had better not disturb her.” 

“Much better not. A good night’s 
rest is the best thing in the world for 
headache—or sulks—or whatever Julia 
has. Unless she changes very much I 
shall not envy the gentleman over whose 
house and heart she may preside,” said 
her grandmother. 

Charles, whose reason imagined it 
confirmed every word the old lady said, 
was surprised to find himself unac 
countably indignant at these comments. 
Nobody had a better right than he to 
disapprove of Miss Hardpence, but 
somehow he did not care to hear her 
faults discussed, conscious as he was of 
them. 

“Don’t go, Mr. West,” continued Mrs. 
Hardpence, seeing him on his way to 
the door. “Pray sit down and talk to 
me for a few minutes. I have a great 
desire to hear more about that generous 
millionaire cousin of yours. Tell me 
something of him. Is he handsome?” 

“Why, a man is no great judge of 
another man’s looks,” replied the tutor, 
somewhat embarrassed. “I really can’t 














say. I suppose his mother thought 
so. 

“IT dare say he’s extremely good-look- 
ing,” said she, graciously. ‘“‘Is he tall? 
I like tall men.” 

“A good average height,” answered 
Charles, mentally wondering whether he 
were describing himself or Tom, and 
selecting a middle course of safety. 

“Dark or fair?” went on his ques 
tioner. “You see, I mean to recognize 
him when I meet him.” 

“The deuce you do!” thought Charles, 
remarking aloud: “Oh, he’s neither one 
thing nor the other. The kind of man 
who seems dark to fair people and fair 
to dark ones.” 

“My dear fellow,” drawled Bob from 
the window where he lolled at ease, 
smoking a surreptitious cigarette, “you 
appear to be describing a chameleon.” 

“Now that’s amusing most amusing, 
I declare,” said his father, chuckling 
amiably. ‘Only when J come to think 
of it, Bob, a chameleon changes its col- 
or to accord with its surroundings.” 

“And Mr. West’s cousin changes his 
to disagree with them. I see; 1 with 
draw chameleon.” 

Mrs. Hardpence impatiently begged 
her grandson not to be absurd, and con- 
tinued her interrogation of Charles with 
interest. 

“Has he a good disposition ?” she said. 
‘Fortune is so apt to spoil one.” 

“A millionaire or a chameleon?” put 
in the irrepressible Bob. 

“Oh, he’s like everyone else-— good 
natured if you don’t cross him too 
much,” returned the tutor, cautiously. 

“But he would not stand constant op 
position ?” hazarded the lady. 

“Who would?” 

Mrs. Hardpence glanced thoughtfully 
at her son. “Oh, some men are born 
without any spirit, I believe,’ she re 
marked, sighing. 

“Or have it knocked out of them in 
early youth, perhaps,” suggested Bob, 
amiably, from his corner. He had fol- 
lowed the look and commiserated the 
unconscious object of it. “I’ve always 


supposed that the Amazons—if they 
had been willing to marry at all 
1 believe they were not 


which 
would have 
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brought up uncommonly poor. spirited 
boys.” 

“T really cannot follow -you through 
your improper mythological wander 
ings,” said his grandmother, crossly. 
“You were saying, Mr. West, that your 
cousin did not permit himself to be 
thwarted, which seems to me a fine char 
acteristic! That he is generous and 
considerate I have reason to know. I 
must write and thank him to-morrow 
for his magnificent gift to my ‘Dramatic 
Orphans’ Society.’ I hope you have al 
ready expressed my deep obligations to 
him.” 

Charles murmured that “he had been 
made aware of all Mrs. Hardpence was 
so kind as to say,” and relapsed into 
what he hoped would prove a discour- 
aging silence. But his trials were by no 
means at an end. 

“You were brought up together as 
children, were you not?” the old lady 
pursued, with as sentimental a look as 
the possession of her hawk’s nose al- 
lowed her to assume. 

“From our earliest infancy,” he re- 
plied, dramatically. 

“You loved each other like brothers, 
I dare say.” 

“Bowles says we fought like demons,” 
declared Charles, in sudden amused re 
membrance of that worthy’s reference to 
the figs. 

“Bowles!” cried Mrs. Hardpence. 

Charles came to himself with a start. 

“Oh, Bowles! yes. I don’t wonder 
you're surprised. Er— Bowles, it seems, 
was’ he hesitated, fearing to com 
mit the old man to an over intimate 
acquaintance with him in view of a pos 
sible discovery—“was hail. fellow- well- 
met with an old servant of my father — 
er—uncle’s, who remembers us well!” 

He heaved a sigh of relief and con- 
gratulated himself upon his marvelous 
adroitness, as he smiled at Mrs. Hard 
pence. 

“You called him your father uncle!” 
she said. “How charming!” 

“Oh, always,” stammered the unlucky 
Charles. “Term of affection, you 
know.” 

“How little of that sort of thing is 
left in the world,” went on the old lady, 
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regretfully. Your cousin, too, is 
doubtless a man to inspire admiration.” 

“Oh, he’s a decent enough fellow in his 
way,” exclaimed the badgered tutor, 
“but when it comes to inspiring ad- 
miration- 

“To praise him faintly speaks ill for 
you, Mr. West,” she said, severely. 
“Surely you owe him much.” 

“Oh, if you want to hear his praises 
sung,’ cried Charles, now fairly dis- 
tracted, “I can go on by the hour, for 
a more noble, wily, generous, cautious, 
reckless, modest, indifferent, high- 
handed, discreet, dare-devil, never ex- 
isted.”” 

“Really, West,” put in the puzzled 
Mr. Hardpence, mildly, “there seems to 
be a certain discrepancy of terms—eh?” 

“The modern character is—is com- 
plicated, sir—Mrs. Hardpence appre- 
ciates that—owing, I take it, to the mod- 
ern education. Ordinary language 
hardly does my cousin justice. He feels 
that very strongly himself, I assure 
you,” and covering his face with his 


handkerchief he leaped to his feet as if 


a violent fit of sneezing were imminent. 
No sound, however, followed his ac- 
tion. 

Mrs. Hardpence got up in the digni- 
fied way habitual to her. 

“You must really beg him to come 
over and see us as soon as he is able,” 
she commanded. “He must be a most 
extraordinary young man. I quite long 
to meet him. Good-night, Bob. Good- 
night, Mr. West. I want a word with 
you, Robert.” 

The door closed behind them, and 
Charles, utterly exhausted, sank into a 
chair. Bob smoked on placidly; the 
moonlight fell more intensely into the 
room, and the night breeze rustled in 
the trees. 

At the foot of the stairs Mrs. Hard- 
pence was whispering to her son: 

“Don’t say a word, Robert! He is 
the very husband for Julia! I will bring 
it about. I am sorry I did not commend 
her more highly before this young man, 
whose opinion may have weight. But it 
can be managed. Leave it to me. 
Thank goodness I am here.” 

And Mr. Hardpence, helpless and be- 


wildered, was thanking goodness ac- 
cordingly, with some mental reserva- 
tions which he would have been afraid 
to confess to himself. 

“A most remarkable woman, your 
grandmother, Bob,” he remarked, as he 
re-entered the library. ‘Wonderful 
powers of—you might say, manage- 
ment? She ought to have been a man 
—a general?” 

“Oh, she wouldn’t have stopped short 
of an emperor, sir,” declared his dutiful 
son. 

“T’m glad you appreciate her. I wish 
you had her ability, her concentration 
of mind, her force. What do you think 
of this boy, Mr. West? What are his 
chances? Does he improve at all?” 

“Oh, rapidly, sir, rapidly,” returned 
Charles, who had hoped all difficulties 
were over for the evening. 

“At what age did you enter 
Harvard?” pursued Mr. Hardpence. 

“At no age, sir; I went to Yale,” an- 
swered the inadvertent one, again for- 
getting himself. 

“Bless me!” cried his employer, “I 
could have sworn the letter said Har- 
vard! JI did not favor Yale myself, 
hearing there was a certain tendency to 
athletics among the young gentlemen, 
rather to the exclusion of—of—mild, 
scholarly learning.” 

“T rather fancy, do you know, that a 
man will find learning wherever he 
chooses to look for it,” said Charles, 
pleasantly. 

“No doubt, no doubt,”’ conceded Mr. 
Hardpence. “And you're sure you 
didn’t go to Harvard at all? Strange 
that I should have made such a mis- 
take.” 

“My mistake, sir, I’m sure,” returned 
the tutor, smiling. “If I'd known you 
preferred Harvard, that’s where I 
should have gone.” 

“Humorous, most humorous, I de- 
clare,” said Mr. Hardpence. “Well, 
well, so long as Bob gets in, it’s all the 
same to me.” 

“Oh, he’ll get in, not a doubt of it. 
You'll see,” promised Charles, pinning 
his faith on the abilities of the absent 
Tom, who must at once—that was to 
say, in a day or two, or a week, possibly 
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—take his place. Yes, certainly in a 
week—that was decided! 

Mr. Hardpence said he sincerely 
hoped events would justify his expecta- 
tions, and bade the two young men good- 
night, cautioning Bob not to sit up late 
and so unfit his mind for study. 

There was silence for a few moments 
after he had gone.. Charles leaned 
against the window frame, looking out, 
and Bob got up and lighted another 
cigarette. 

“Dear old governor! Isn't he as 
good as a play and as simple as a child ?” 
he remarked as he returned to his place 
among the cushions. “What sort of a 
father did you have? Do you mind 
telling me?” 

A sudden vision of a brown hill, a co- 
balt sky, and a stalwart old figure, with 
face as brown and eyes as blue, out- 
lined against it, hands on hips, feet 
planted firmly, keen glances sweeping 
the distance; a horse, whose bridle was 
caught through one of the arms, stand- 
ing behind with its soft muzzle almost 
touching the shoulder—Charles remem- 
bered the last ride he had taken with his 
father, the fierce, simple pride of the 
old man in his possessions—the land 
that was his as far as he could see! It 
was so soon after that a long six feet, 
deep in the quiet of it, contented him. 

“Do you mind telling me?’ repeated 
Bob. 

“A better one than I deserved, thank 
Heaven most particularly!” he an- 
swered, gravely. 

Bob looked the question he did not 
ask, and Charles went on. 

“You see, I was a wild boy, brought 
up among wild surroundings, in the 
midst of rough men and rough customs, 
and if he hadn't been my friend and 
companion—as many a boy’s father is 
not, and doesn’t know how to be—if he 
hadn’t had the kindest heart and the 
shrewdest head, and the strongest hand 
and the straightest tongue, it would 
have gone hard with me very often.” 

“Where was this?” inquired the boy, 
with interest. 

“In the mining country—before we 
struck our luck. But when we did 
strike it, we struck it deep. We had 
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more money than we knew what to do 
with, and we bought whatever money 
would buy and lived like fighting cocks. 
Lord! but it seemed strange at first! 
We had horses—racing stables, yachts, 
houses. But he never changed; to the 
last day of his life he was the straight- 
forward, simple-hearted, strong-backed, 
hard-fisted old miner he had always 
been. And now he’s gone and Charles, 
his son, reigns in his stead. But I'd 
give it all up to-morrow—my God, how 
gladly !—if I could feel the touch of his 
hand on my shoulder again——” 

In his excitement, as he talked, he had 
again completely forgotten himself, and 
Heaven knows what he would not have 
said next if Bob, utterly puzzled, had 
not interrupted him. 

“But you are speaking of your uncle 
now, aren’t you—not your father? It 
was your uncle who made the fortune, 
wasn’t it?” 

“My wuncle—yes, yes, of course,” 
stammered Charles, cursing himself. 

“And of course you learned to ‘look 
upon him as a parent,’ as the books say,” 
said Bob. “Your own father died be- 
fore you knew him, I suppose. You 
didn't enjoy much answering all those 
questions about your cousin, I thought?” 

“Tt became rather embarrassing at 
the end,” Charles admitted. 

“Well, I’m not fond of being cate- 
chised myself,” remarked the other, with 
a yawn. ‘‘Good-night.” He stood up 
and stretched himself. “The pleasantest 
hour of the day approaches when I can 
give my weary brain its well-earned re- 
pose. Aren't you going to turn in?” 

“No, not just yet. I have letters to 
write.” 

“T take my leave of my worthy in- 
structor, then,” said Bob, and departed, 
leaving him to meditations of no pleas- 
ing nature. 

“Worthy instructor, indeed!” Oh, 
that’s what he was beyond a doubt. A 
nice position he had got himself into, 
and nearly betrayed himself out of, half 
a dozen times that evening, all because 
his mind was preoccupied with that girl! 
Where was she? What was she about? 
Obstinate, head- 


Provoking minx! 
strong little fool! He hoped she'd have 
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a lesson she’d not forget in a hurry! 
No, he didn’t. Hang it! He wished 
she’d come back pleased and happy, 
without adventures. He didn’t suppose 
she knew what a stupid risk she was 
running. She was very young and self- 
confident. What a rage she had been 
in, and how pretty she had looked! And 
hadn’t she struck a good blow for free- 
dom? His cheek burned still! If she 
ever treated him decently for more than 
a moment at a time he could—well, per- 
haps not quite that, but he could cer- 
tainly be interested in her. At any rate, 
he would not go upstairs till he knew 
she was safely in the house. Interested 
in her? Of course he was that already. 
He was not certain that perhaps it 
might not be a little more; in fact, he 
was tolerably sure it was. Upon his 
soul he thought he'd better get out of 
this ! 

In his angry pacing he nearly ran 
against Mr. Hardpence, who had en- 
tered the room unperceived, and now 
advanced toward him, reading a letter. 

“T found it,” he announced, trium- 
phantly. “It does say Harvard. I thought 
I could not be mistaken. See, here it is. 
‘Graduated from Harvard University 
in’-—can't see the year without my 
glasses. Curious, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, no, sir,” said Charles, wearied 
and disgusted with himself, as the 
obligation to defend his false position 
with false assurances was constantly 
forced upon him. “They have mixed 
me up with my cousin. It often hap- 
pens. 

“Most natural, I’m sure,” answered 
Mr. Hardpence, entirely satisfied. “I 
wonder I did not think of that at once. 
Well, good-night. I just came back to 
say that I was right, you know. Are 
you going to sit up all night?” 

“Only till I’ve smoked a cigar, sir,” 
said Charles. 

Just then he thought he detected the 
sound of a light step on the grass, a 
slight rustling among the shrubs outside 
the window. Julia, no doubt! Return- 
ing from her nefarious expedition. He 
must get Mr. Hardpence awav. 

“I believe I’ve left my case upstairs,” 
he exclaimed, patting his pocket in un- 


successful search. 
and get it.” 

He put his hand affectionately on the 
older man’s arm and they went out to- 
gether. 

The instant they were gone a face ap- 
peared at the window, but if this were 
Julia she must suddenly have become 
the possessor of a most disingenuous 
countenance, whose bright, shifty eyes 
were shadowed by an exceedingly dis- 
reputable old hat, and whose unshaven 
chin was half hidden in a faded blue 
handkerchief. She must also have 
changed her voice for one of an aston- 
ishing huskiness, and her gay friends 
for an elderly companion of unprepos- 
sessing exterior, whose general appear- 
ance suggested that since his last incar- 
ceration matters had not gone particu- 
larly well with him. 

“T never see such a family for sitting 
up late,” remarked this gentleman. “In 
you get, there ain't no‘time to loiter. 
It's kid’s work so far. Dead easy. 
Look at this windy left open for the 
first comer! Criminal negligence I calls 
it! Now, you just sneak through to the 
dinin’ room—the servants is all in bed 
an hour ago—and wait there till I tap, 
and then begin to hand out. They 
leaves things handy on the sideboard. 
That there door leads into the parlor— 
I've been nosing around before—and 
you just walk right through and you'll 
come to the dinin’ room. Quick, now, 
or he'll be back. Ill watch till this ‘ere 
light goes out.” 

The younger man, who had leaped 
into the room and opened first the door 
of the book closet—which he at once 
shut with the exclamation, “Gosh! what 
a musty smell!’—nodded his compre- 
hension of these directions and glided 
silently through the door indicated, shut- 
ting it after him with perfect noiseless- 
ness. 

Charles returned almost at the same 
instant, looked around the room with 
an expression of interest, followed by 
one of surprise, and then approached 
the window, from which a stealthy form 
retreated sideways along the wall of the 
house. 

“T could have sworn I heard her step,” 


“I'll go up with you 
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said the tutor to himself—at which the 
watcher outside might well have grinne:l 
had he been within earshot. ‘There's 
no use denying it, the girl’s bewitched 
me. I don’t like her. I'm hanged if I 


like her, but I am on the brink of fall 
I’ll leave to-mor 
I'll stay the week 
I’ll—by Jove! there 


ing in love with her. 
row. No, I won't. 
out and avoid her. 
she comes at last.” 

He drew back, and Julia, who had 
evidently run through her own woods 
unattended, presently appeared, pant- 
ing, at the window. Her hair was di- 
sheveled and she looked tired and un- 
happy. 

As she was about to step in, Charles 
stepped forward. 

“Can I give you a hand?” he asked. 

She sprang back, suppressing a 
scream. “Oh, how you startled me!” 
she cried, angrily. “‘What are you do- 
ing here, Mr. West?” 

“Waiting to see that you get in com 
fortably,” returned the tutor. 

“Thank you. It was not in the least 
necessary,” she said, haughtily, disdain- 
ing his proffered hand. “I had made 
my arrangements.” 

“And besides,’ continued Charles, “I 
owe you an apology which I might not 
again have so good an opportunity of 
offering you. I am exceedingly sorry 
for what occurred this evening, Miss 
Hardpence. I hope you will forgive me. 
[ lost my temper.” 

“I’m afraid I lost mine first,” said Ju 
lia, with unusual meekness, “but I had 
some provocation.” 

“Why,” rejoined the young man, rub 
bing his ear, “‘that’s an excuse I might 
have made use of, myself, only I’m 
afraid I was more tempted than pro- 
voked.” ; 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“No—don’t understand me,” cried 
Charles, hastily. “‘I don’t want to be 
understood ; it would embarrass me very 
much. But you can forgive me without 
understanding me.” 

“Oh, certainly,” agreed Julia, wearily. 
“Tt was partly my fault. I really am 
very sorry for what I did, Mr. West— 
but—you see, I can’t bear being op- 
posed. I like to go my own way-——” 
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“Well, you went your own way. I 
hope you enjoyed it,” he remarked, 
dryly. “Did you have a pleasant din 
ner ?” 

“I—I changed my mind after I left 
here. I went to Miss Elliot’s. I had 
already refused Mr. Stanton’s invita- 
tion, and I was afraid I might incom- 
mode him if I reconsidered it,” said Ju- 
lia, with dignity. It was only in her 
first moments of anger that she had per- 
suaded herself and him that she was 
going to dine with the artist, but this, 
of course, she would not admit. “I 
have, little as you might think it, a 
dislike for incommoding people.” 

“And the beach party was a great 
success ?”’ said Charles. 

“Oh, delightful,’ she began, enthusi 
astically. “Everything went off so well. 
Everybody enjoyed it so much. I never 
had such a nice time. Mr. Stanton—I 
—oh, don’t look at me!’ she broke off, 
suddenly, throwing herself on the win- 
dow seat and hiding her face among the 
cushions. “You were perfectly right. 
I didn’t enjoy one minute of it. The fun 
seemed just noise and horseplay to me. 
And--and I thought some of the people 
were rather rowdy, and Mr. Stan- 
ton- Here her voice was lost. 

“What about him?” asked Charles, 

“Oh, nothing, only he’s not what I 
supposed. He’s all you said of him, and 
more. Of course it’s all my fault for 
being obstinate and stupid, and not un- 
derstanding, but—but really, you know, 
I don’t think he ought to have imagined 
I—I-—wanted him to make love to me.” 
She began to sob. “‘And he would not 
believe me when I told him how I de- 
tested him! I never should have gone! 
I’m perfectly wretched.” 

“My poor little girl,” said Charles, 
taking her hand, “I’m so sorry. If only 
I could make you forget it.” 

“Don’t — don’t——” sobbed Julia, 
fumbling for her pocket handkerchief 
and accepting blindly the one with which 
Charles hastened to supply her. “Don’t 
be nice to me or I shall go on crying. 
Tell me I deserve it all, for being such 
a little fool.” 

“No, no,” he answered, soothingly. 
“How could you tell—-—” 
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“You told me, but I wouldn't listen.” 

“Tl tell you something else,” cried 
Charles, whose longing to take her in 
his arms and comfort her in a time-hon- 
ored—how rightly time-honored !—way 
was becoming irresistible—“if you'll 
only listen now. I love you, and I'd like 
to thrash him within an inch of his life.” 

“Oh, you can’t love me! I mean, you 
mustn't love me!’ she exclaimed, sud- 
denly sitting upright. “You can’t fight 
my battles—I deserve it all.” 

“Nonsense. I do love you whether I 
‘can’ or not, and I will fight your battles 
~—-sometimes even against yourself.” 

“No, no, no!” said Julia, vehemently, 
hiding her face again. 

“Yes, yes, ves!” declared Charles, 
gently pulling away the handkerchief as 
he seated himself beside her. ‘‘Come, 
you like me a little, don’t you? In spite 
of everything?” 

“It’s very late,” she murmured, un- 
easily, sitting up again. ‘I ought not 
to be here.” 

“This is just the one place you should 
have been in all evening,” said Charles, 
attempting to draw her toward him. 

She shrank away. 

“You mustn’t do that- 
I’m sure I don't like you.” 

“Well, I don’t always like you,” ob- 
served he, pacifically. “I came to that 
conclusion a short time ago. But I love 
you. And ‘How’—here he smiled to 
himself—‘can mortal maid contend with 
love’—eh, Julia?” 

This ill-advised 


I don’t—no— 


brought 
Miss Hardpence to her feet with a gasp 
of consternation. 


reference 


“You saw that?” 

“1. aid. 

“And had the effrontery to draw any 
conclusions from it ?” 

“T humbly hoped it might be true,” 
said Charles. “That a ‘mortal maid’ 
might not be able to contend with a real 
love, any more than this mortal man 
can—if only he could persuade her to 
feel it.” 

“T don’t think I believe in love, Mr. 
West,” said the lady, coldly. 

“T don’t think you know much about 
it—yet,’ he returned, smiling. 

“You seem quite ready to include it 


in your course of tutoring,” flashed out 
Julia. “No—TI beg your pardon. I'd 
no right to say that to you. But, you 
see”—with an effort—‘‘I really am not 
a romantic sort of person. I think too 
much of my surroundings—I value too 
much the things which money can buy. 
I am very worldly. I like all kinds of 
foolish, frivolous, expensive things, and 
easy, extravagant ways of living. I 
don't care a bit about the domestic vir- 
tues. I'm not at all the sort of girl you 
ought to care about. And really you 
wouldn’t care for me at all if you knew 
ime better.” 

In this absurd speech, a haughty de- 
sire to put him in his place—while in- 
dicating slightly how far apart it was 
from hers—contended with a firm deter- 
mination to hold to her often-expressed 
ambition, in spite of a weakness of which 
she was fiercely conscious and ashamed. 
She did not like him, she told herself, 
she had only resented his attitude of 
criticism to the point of wishing to show 
him how mistaken he had been in his 
estimate of her. He had presumed to 
misunderstand this. She detested him. 

Charles, whose knowledge of women 
was by no means inconsiderable, and 
who had hitherto been more used to flat- 
tery than flouting, was half annoyed and 
half amused by her attitude. 

“I flatter myself that you couldn't 
help caring for me immensely if you'd 
only make up your mind to marry me,” 
he said, laughing. ‘What sort of girl 
ought I to bestow my affections upon, if 
vou please?” 

“A sweet-tempered, sensible, prac- 
tical, helpful, unselfish young woman,” 
answered Julia, who resented the laugh, 
“with rather a plump, square figure, you 
know, and high ideals. But,” she added, 
while the corner of her mouth quivered 
a little, “I hope you won't find her di- 
rectly. It would be a great loss to— 
Bob, if you left us.” 

“IT see that young woman before me 
now,” said the tutor, dreamily. ‘She is 
a treasure, and yet, oddly enough, I in- 
finitely prefer a petulant, unreasonable, 
tormenting, spoiled child.” 

“Are you describing me, sir?’ asked 
Miss Hardpence, with awful calm. 
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“Only a part of you. Julia, dear, as 
you said just now, I can’t bear not hav- 
ing my own way. Say you love me!” 

“T can’t—I won’t—i mean, I mustn't 
—I don’t!” 

“You do,” cried Charles, seizing her 
hand. 

“T do not,” she returned, struggling to 
release it. 

“Then you shall.” 

“T am perfectly indifferent to you, ex- 
cept when I hate you,” she declared, vio- 
lently. “And if you take advantage of 
your position here to force your atten- 
tions upon me, I shall despise you as 
well.” 

“T can't allow you to despise me,” he 
said, gravely, “but you may say you 
hate me as much as you please. I’m like 
Stanton; J don’t believe it, and here I 
stay.” 

“Not when I beg you to go,” cried 
Julia, pushed to her last defenses. 

“Do you beg me to go?’ (She nod- 
ded.) “Honestly?” (Again she bent 
her head.) “Then I'll go to-morrow 
morning.” 


. 


He let her hand go and stepped back 


“Oh, not to-morrow,” she said, im- 
pulsively. “I mean—it would excite re- 
mark if you went so suddenly, wouldn’t 
it?’ 

“That’s the wav I came,” remarked 
Charles, dryly. “Well, you have won, 
Miss Hardpence. You said you'd be rid 
of me in two weeks. Good-night.” 

“Oh, forgive that, Mr. West. I am 
ashamed of my violence and ill-breed- 
ing. Forgive me. Won't you?—I said 
I'd never ask you, but I will—won’t you 
shake hands? Good-night, and good- 
by—and—and don’t think hardly of 
me,” 

She took a candle from the table, 
lighted it, looked at him wistfully an in- 
stant, hesitated, bit her lip, and then 
went away in silence. 

Charles walked across the room and 
put out the lamps with two jerks, then 
he shut the windows, through which the 
moonlight now fell less radiantly, 
thouch still with enough brilliance to 
enable him to see, and sinking into a 
chair, his arms on his knees and _ his 
hands drooping between them—an atti- 


tude indicative of mental depression— 
he began to think. What was he to 
make of her? Was she indifferent to 
him? It didn’t seem exactly like that, 
somehow. Did she hate him? He 
didn’t feel that she hated him. But 
she’d never admit she cared for him 
while he was an impecunious tutor, and 
in his heart he swore he’d never tell her 
that he loved her after he had ceased to 
be one. 

The moon was darkened by a passing 
cloud, or was it a swaying branch by 
the window? With a sigh he rose to his 
feet and made his way toward the door. 
Just as he opened it, Julia stumbled in 
from the hall, her extinguished candle 
in her hand, and her face showing pale 
even in the dimness. 

“Oh, Mr. West,” she gasped, “I think 
there’s a burglar in the house. I heard 
queer, stealthy noises coming from the 
dining room. I’m sure there is some- 
body there. What shall we do?” 

“You stay here, and I'll go and see,” 
said Charles, in the indulgent tone one 
adopts to soothe the unreasoning terrors 
of a child. “It’s probablv a loose shut- 
ter, or a door creaking. Don’t be fright- 
ened.” 

“Don't be long,’ she returned, half 
whispering. “TI dare say I’m mistaken, 
but IT can’t help being nervous.” 

She had time to be nervous and re- 
proach herself for it twice over before 
he returned, his shoes in his hand, pleas- 
antly excited. He softly shut the door 
behind him. 

“You were perfectly right,” he whis- 
pered. “There is a man in there—at 
the safe, I think. Is there such a thing 
as a pistol in the house ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she murmured, 
clinging to his sleeve. “Don’t leave me. 
What are you going to do? No, I’m 
sure there are no pistols here.” 

“Never mind,” said Charles, cheer- 
fully. “There’s a big stick in the hall 
and he seems to be a small man.” 

“You aren’t going to attack 
alone ?” 

“T am if he is alone,” he answered, 
laughing and gently disengaging his 
sleeve from her fingers, ‘as I hope he 
is. 
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“T mean, you're not going alone.” 

“You don’t suppose I’m going to take 
you?” 

“We can make a noise and alarm the 
house.” 

“Then he may get away.” 

“Let him,’ she urged, holding his 
arm tightly. “You shan’t go—I won't 
permit it. You might be killed.” 

“Really, Miss Hardpence,” — said 
Charles, freeing himself for the second 
time, “I don’t want to be rough, but you 
must let me go. This is absurd.” 

The conversation, which had hitherto 
been carried on in energetic whispers, 
now ceased, and the tutor turned to the 
door, but Julia slipped before him, 
struck by a sudden idea. 

“Mr. West, Mr. West, stay one mo- 
ment. I remember now there is a pistol 
in that closet,” and she pointed with a 
trembling finger to the door beside the 
mantelpiece. “Far back on a_ shelf 
against the wall.” She spoke breath- 
lessly. 

“Do you suppose it’s any good?” he 
asked, pausing. 

“Tt’s a new one papa has just bought. 
I did not want you to go—but if you 
will go you must have it.” 

He crossed the room in a stride and 
was groping in the closet as she spoke 
the last words. 

“Against the wall—on the right or 
the left?” 

“Neither,” she cried, as she threw 
herself against the door and locked it. 
“There’s no pistol there. But you are 
there, and there you shall stay in safety 
until I alarm the house.” 

The door shook violently. 

“Open it, Miss Hardpence. Open it 
instantly,” cried her prisoner, with muf- 
fled fury. “You are putting me in a 
most ridiculous position.” 

“T don’t care what position I’m put- 
ting you in as long as you are safe,” 
she answered, with her mouth close to 
the crack of the door, which now again 
trembled under the tutor’s vigorous 
hand. 

“This is intolerable,” he shouted, be- 
side himself. ‘Let me out, directly. Do 
you hear?” 

“T will not. I am going away.” 


There was silence at this. 

Julia took a few uncertain steps and 
hesitated. She was going to rouse the 
house, of course; but—it was a long 
way from where she was to where she 
would be! The halls were long—the 
stairs were long, the dining-room door 
had to be passed if she went one way, 
and the pantry door if she used the serv- 
ants’ staircase in the wing. The dark- 
ness seemed peopled with burglars. 
Could she manage to face it? It was 
awful to be a coward, but it would be 
more awful to be a dead lady, she told 
herself, trying to smile. Not a sound 
from the closet! She must go quickly. 
3ut all the same she stole back and lis- 
tened. Everything was as still as the 
grave. 

“T have not gone yet, Mr. West,” she 
said. ‘I—I’m ashamed to say I was 
afraid to venture out; but I am going 
now. I'll go at once—I—/Please for- 
give me! I had to do it—I couldn’t let 
you be hurt. Nothing they could take is 
worth that. Did you speak ?” 

The silence was unbroken. 

“Please speak to me,” she implored. 
“It’s because I care for you, there !— 
care for you too much—I didn’t know 
how much till I thought of your being 
in danger.” 

Still there was no answer. Only as 
she listened she thought she heard a 
sliding thud as of a heavy body slipping 
down against the door. The closet was 
very small. Could he be suffocating? 
He might have had an apoplexy from 
anger. 

“Please, I beg of you—— 

She waited an instant, and then softly 
unlocked the door. Anything was bet- 
ter than this awful uncertainty. As she 
did so, it flew open, thrust forward by 
a strong shoulder which had indeed been 
ready to burst it from its old hinges, 
and the tutor dashed out, blindly fu- 
rious. 

Julia, brushed aside by the force of 
his onslaught, caught at his hand, cry- 
ing that she couldn’t and wouldn't let 
him go. 

He stopped suddenly, turned, and 
taking her by the wrists, forced her 
slowly down upon her knees, growling 
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between his set teeth: “You ‘will’ and 
‘won't.’ I’m a man and you are a wom- 
an, and I'll teach you who is to give or- 
ders and who obey them.” 

He let her go, and she covered her 
face with her hands, still kneeling and 
sobbing, where he had left her. 

“How can you treat me so? How 
can you leave me when I love you? Do 
you hear? I love you dearly!” 

Whether he heard or not, she did not 
know. The door shut behind him and 
she was left alone. She stumbled to her 
feet with the intention of following him, 
but before she was halfway down the 
hall two pistol shots rang out. 

In a few minutes the whole house 
was aroused, the family, in various 
states of undress, began to appear, and 
Miss Hardpence—for the first and last 
time in her life—fainted away. 


CHAPTER IV. 


After the tumult and confusion of the 
night before, it was amazing that nature 
could present so smiling and unruffled 
a face as she did the next morning. 

Bob, sitting on the ledge of one of 
the French windows, gazing across the 
terrace to where, below its old white 
stone balustrade and steps, the garden 
bloomed and quivered in the hot sun- 
shine, philosophized to himself upon the 
calm beauty of his surroundings, and 
smoked a disreputable old pipe with 
equanimity. His eyes appeared to be 
half shut, but it was astonishing how 
soon they became aware of the approach 
of Miss Elliot through the trees, and his 
voice, slow and deliberate as usual, was 
raised, while she was as yet at some dis- 
tance, in greeting. He, himself, rose 
even more slowly and deliberately. 

“Good-morning, my dear girl. As 
usual, I was just thinking of going to 
see you, and here you come.” 

“Then you're not hurt?’ exclaimed 
the voung lady, anxiously. 

“Hurt! Not a bit. Why should I 
be hurt? I’m gratified at the attention 
you exhibit.” 

“Don’t be absurd. Wasn't the house 
robbed last night ?” 
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“Robbed!” said Bob, teasingly. “No. 
What put such an idea in your head?” 

“What! Why? Weren't there bur- 
glars here? My maid was full of the 
news this morning. I came over to ask 
about you—all.” 

“And very kind it was of you to ask 
about me—all,” returned Bob. “Yes, 
there were burglars here last night. A 
couple of them!” 

“But,” cried the bewildered Fanny, “I 
thought you just said 

“My dear, you're so hasty,” he in- 
terrupted, “and you put your questions 
so illogically. Were we robbed? We 
were not. Were there burglars here? 
There were. Conclusion: the house was 
entered, but fortunately nothing was 
taken, except the men! Now, you 
know all.” 

“And no one was hurt?’ asked 
Fanny. “We heard such blood-curdling 
accounts.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Bob, cheerfully. 
“They winged West.” 

“Gracious! Is he badly injured?” 

“Not half as badly as he deserves to 
be,” declared his hopeful pupil, ‘for 
trying to tackle two armed men single- 
handed. Bless me! I’ve made a joke. 
Two-armed men, single-handed! You 
see, Fanny? Well, he'll be single-hand- 
ed for some days in consequence. He's 
got his arm in an interesting sling.” 

Miss Elliot suggested that perhaps he 
had not known the odds were so heavy. 

“That’s his excuse,” admitted Bob. 
“He says he saw one fellow at the side- 
board (why it should be the custom of 
the house to leave the silver out, I don't 
know, except that such a thing as a bur- 
glary has never been heard of in this 
part of the country before). Well, as 
I was saying, he saw one fellow at the 
sideboard, and he just sailed into him 
without stopping to think, and never 
noticed that he had a companion in the 
shadow by the window.” 

“And where were the rest of you?” 
inquired the lady. 

“Where everybody ought to have been 
at that hour of the night, or rather 
morning—wrapped in the arms of Mor- 
pheus !” 

“Was Julia frightened ?” 




















“Julia,” said Bob, severely, “was dis- 
covered fainting in the thick of it. It 
seems she was returning late from a 
wild expedition to the beach—yes, you 
may well look ashamed, miss, you know 
you were there! And she first heard the 
men at work and told Mr. West, whom 
she found in the library. Very remark- 
able things seem to have been going on 
last evening.” 

“T must go up and see her,” declared 
her friend, hastily. 

“She’s dressing ; she'll be down direct- 
ly. I should think you'd hate to leave 
me with my nerves in their present shat- 
tered condition.” 

“Nonsense,” said Fanny, laughing. 
“My nerves are more shattered than 
yours, I believe.” 

“Then I won't leave you,” exclaimed 
Bob, taking her arm. “Come, my dear, 
come and wander a little in the garden 
with me. It will calm you. And you'd 
better hurry, too, for here comes grand- 
mamma, with a homily in each eyebrow. 
Fanny, if I had been hurt last night, 
would you have cared?” 

Her reply was inaudible as_ they 
walked away; but it was to be ob- 
served that Master Hardpence kissed 
her hand as they reached the stone steps, 
down which they had hardly made their 
slow way and disappeared when Mrs. 
Hardpence stepped majestically through 
the long window, and planted a square- 
toed slipper upon the terrace. 

“A delicious morning,” she remarked, 
sniffing the air. “After the disturbances 
of last night, delicious!” 

“You behaved like a heroine, my dear 
mother,” observed Mr. Hardpence, who 
had followed her. ‘I declare, when I 
saw you beating the dinner gong out of 
the window to summon the stable men, 
I thought of—of—Beelzebub—I mean, 
Bellerophon—no, Bellona! That's what 
[ mean! Bellona summoning the tribes 
to war.” 

“I never lose my presence of mind in 
an emergency,” returned Mrs. Hard- 
pence, gratified. “Il make it a point 
not to.” 

“It was entirely owing to you that 
both of the—the miscreants were 
caught,” her son assured her. ‘‘West 
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had one safe enough, but the other 
would certainly have escaped if it had 
not been for the grooms. I wonder how 
West is this morning, by the way? 
Have you heard? And Julia? I’ve not 
seen her yet.” 

“T really could not trust myself to 
speak to Julia. Her conduct last night, 
stealing off in that deceitful, underhand 
way to an entertainment of which she 
knew we should disapprove! Return- 
ing after midnight, alone—lingering 
with Mr. West in the library until they 
were surprised by the burglars * 

Mr. Hardpence submitted mildly, with 
evident nervousness, that he rather 
thought it had been the other way— 
they had surprised the burglars. 

“It makes little difference,” said the 
old lady. “My nerves are completely 
unstrung this morning. I doubt if I 
can entirely recover the shock to them 
until I have had a change of scene. You 
must take me away, Robert.” 

“Why, now, that’s just what Julia 
wanted—to be taken away somewhere,” 
rejoined Mr. Hardpence, who saw him- 
self relieved from a very disagreeable 
complication if the two ladies could be 
induced to make “this not-to-be-avoided 
change” so as to change together. ‘She 
spoke to me about it yesterday after- 
noon; she seemed extremely anxious to 
leave home—unusually so. I rather 
hesitated at first; but, since you also 
advocate a move, my dear mother—— 
Ah!"—breaking off as his wandering 
eye caught sight of his daughter—‘“here 
comes Julia.” 

Miss Hardpence came slowly trailing 
her white muslin skirt through the little 
drawing room, and stood at the window 
listlessly, as if the exertion of the step 
down to the grass below was too much 
for her. Her eyes looked softer than 
usual. They had deep shadows under 
them, and her face was pale; while her 
whole attitude and manner conveyed a 
curious, furtive timidity most remark- 
able in contrast to her ordinary alert de- 
termination. 

“How are you feeling, my dear?” in- 
quired her father, affectionately. “A 
little shaken, eh? No wonder. Indeed, 
my child, you look fatigued, and any 
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litthke—er—remonstrance (which, I feel 
sure, you will take in good part) that I 
may have to offer upon your conduct 
last evening can, I think, be deferred.” 
He glanced quickly at his mother, hop- 
ing not to see the look of contempt 
which he immediately encountered ; and 
then continued: “Elere’s your grand- 
mother completely upset. She proposes 
that we should go away for a little 
change. Just what you wanted yester- 
day, you know. Now, where shall it 
be?” 

At this well-meant question, Julia’s 
listlessness dropped from her like a gar- 
ment, and she joined her elders on the 
terrace with almost a bound. 

“T wonder how you can think of such 
a thing at such a time, papa!” she ex- 
claimed, indignantly. 

“Why, my dear, you suggested it 
yourself, only yesterday,” observed her 
astonished parent. 

“We hadn't then a wounded—er— 
fellow-creature to look after,” returned 
Julia, loftily. “It would be the height 
of inhumanity to leave Mr. West, in his 
present condition, to the care of serv- 
ants,” 

“Don’t be ridiculous, my dear,” said 
her grandmother. “The servants, al- 
though spoilt by mismanagement, are 
perfectly capable of looking after him 
for a few days; he seems quite to have 
won the heart of Bowles. Now, if you'd 
said the doctor—he’s a perfect bear in 
his manners, and absolutely laughed 
when I told him the shot had gone 
through the poor young man’s arm near 
the patella! I suppose I’m old-fash- 
ioned; but in my time surgeons didn't 
rejoice so openly over a good case.” 

“But just think of the competition 
nowadays, my dear mother,’ said Mr. 
Hardpence, vaguely, wishing to pro- 
pitiate; while Julia, with no such inten 
tion, suggested that “patella” meant 
kneecap, and might have caused the 
amusement objected to by her grand- 
mother. 

Mrs. Hardpence looked exceedingly 
dignified. 

“Tt is hardly necessary for a young 
lady to know about such things,” she 
said. “It is immaterial zy he laughed 
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—he did laugh, and I formed a poor 
opinion of him. Still, Mr. West is but 
slightly injured, and may resume his 
duties at once, I presume; so your anxi- 
ety, Julia, if not assumed, is absurd. 
You were not always so thoughtful for 
his welfare. When shall we start, Rob- 
ert?” she added, turning to her son. “I 
suppose it makes no difference to you 
where we go?” 

“Wherever you and Julia decide,” he 
answered, amiably. 

Julia said positively that, as far as 
she was concerned, she had decided—to 
remain at home. This was not the occa- 
sion when a conscientious housekeeper 
could desert her post. 

“T really can't understand you, my 
dear,” pleaded Mr. Hardpence. “Surely 
Bob and Mr. West can keep bachelor 
hall here for a short time without diffi- 
culty? And if Mr. West requires any- 
thine which our modest household does 
not afford, there is always his cousin in 
the immediate neighborhood.” 

“Hem! I think not, Robert,” re- 
marked Mrs. Hardpence, in as offhand 
a way as extreme stateliness permitted. 
“He told me last night, when I offered 
to send for him, that his cousin had 
gone to Halifar. Now, oddly enough, 
Halifax is the very place J had settled 
to go to. An interesting trip, I hear, 
and a complete change of scene. We 
will go to Halifax!” 

“T hope you and papa will enjoy it, 
said Julia, pleasantly. 

“My dear Julia ” began her father. 

“Why argue, Robert?’ said Mrs. 
Hardpence. 

“There is no need of argument. Let 
those who wish to go—go; and those 
who wish to stay—stay!" cried her 
anddaughter, with all her old spirit. 
“You know very well you cannot be 
left alone at home under the circum- 
stances.” 

“Then perhaps, under the circum- 
stances, you won't leave me, after all, 
grandmamma.” 

Mrs. Hardpence drew her son toward 
her. “My dear Robert, pray exert your 
authority for once,” she said. “The occa- 
sion is important.” 

Julia, drawing her father away with 
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a gentle pull at his coat sleeve, leaned 
affectionately against his arm. “Dear 
papa, I beg you to listen to me 

The distracted Mr. Hardpence, turn- 
ing from one to the other, welcomed 
with all his heart the sight of Miss Mor- 
ris, hastening through the trees, her 
skirts delicately held up, all flutter and 
excitement. It was evident, even at a 
distance, that she had heard the news. 

“Oh, Mr. Hardpence,” she cried, be- 
fore she had fairly reached them (and 
at the sound of her voice the two ladies 
instantly abandoned their dispute), “oh, 
how glad I am to see you alive and 
unhurt! What an escape! How fright- 
ened Mrs. Hardpence and Julia must 
have been! Three burglars, I hear, and 
you attacked and put them to flight 
yourself.” 

“Two—only two burglars, Miss 
Grace,” explained Mr. Hardpence, much 
gratified. ‘That was all, I assure you. 
And I am happy to say they were both 
captured.” 

Grace clasped her hands in fear and 
wonder. 

“What! You caught them both! 
3ut it was heroic! Aren't you proud of 
your father, Julia?” 

Julia laughed, and, patting her father’s 
shoulder, said she was glad he was there 
to be proud of, which he might not have 
been if the burglars had caught him 
last night. 

“I’m afraid you have heard rather an 
exaggerated account, Miss—er—Mor- 
ris,’ observed Mrs. Hardpence, coldly. 
“Gossip grows so rapidly.” 

The old lady eyed their visitor with 
extreme distrust. This flattering flutter 
of anxiety and interest, these absurd 
eulogies—what might it all portend? 
She resolved to keep an eye on Miss 
Grace. Robert was a fool where women 
were concerned, and always had been! 

In the meantime Mr. Hardpence was 
making things clear, as best he could. 
“Yes, yes—gossip exaggerates. The 
truth is, my dear Miss Grace, that I did 
not engage the rascals—ahem !—alone! 
Mr. West was there—very much there 
and managed, most unfortunately, to 
get himself shot.” 

“But I’m sure you were the moving 
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spirit—the head, and he was just your 
right arm,” cried the admiring maiden. 

“The right arm,” murmured the gen- 
tleman, rather puzzled. “Yes, that’s 
where they hit him.” 

“Pray, dear Mr. Hardpence, show me 
the place,” continued Grace, still all en- 
thusiasm. 

“Well, really—I—of course—if West 
has no objection * he stammered. 

“The scene of the accident, | mean,” 
cried Miss Morris, covered with con- 
fusion. “How could you suppose—— 
Dear me! How embarrassing!” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, I’m sure,” 
said Mr. Hardpence, equally confused. 
“Of course. This way, my dear young 
lady; we will go round the house, and 
I will show you the window through 
which we suppose they effected their 
entrance.” 

Grace, leaning tenderly on the arm 
which his old-fashioned. politeness ex- 
tended to her, turned her artless counte- 
nance over her shoulder and bestowed 
an angelic smile upon the ladies she was 
leaving, saying: “I'll be back presently, 
dear Julia; but I am curious to see just 
where it occurred, and hear the full par- 
ticulars from your father.” 

As they sauntered off together, Mrs. 
Hardpence whispered angrily to her 
granddaughter that she had better fol- 
low them and not leave her father to be 
tormented by that affected girl. 

But Julia only laughed. “Oh, he 
doesn’t mind,” she said, with all the 
carelessness of perfect confidence. “He 
has rather a weakness for Grace.” 

“Then J shall accompany them,” de- 
clared her grandmother. ‘TI do not at 
all approve of the way she takes posses- 
sion of him. ‘A weakness for Grace,’ 
indeed! If that were all,” she muttered 
to herself, as she made her way through 
the shrubbery after them. ‘A man’s 
weakness is a woman’s strength.” 

Julia, left alone, heaved a sigh of re- 
lief, and wandered across the terrace to 
a rustic bench which stood facing the 
house near the balustrade. There she 
seated herself as comfortably as the 
somewhat knobby nature of its orna- 
mentation would allow, and called into 
mental review all the events of the night 
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before—her return from that horrible 
party; Charles’ proposal; her refusal. 
How contemptible she had made herself 
out! How contemptible she was—no, 
had been; for surely she had made 
amends! She blushed at the remem- 
brance. Had he heard? He must have 
heard! How furious he had been with 
her! She felt the grasp of his hands on 
her wrists still, and heard the sound of 
the very words, “I'll show you who is to 
give orders here and who obey them!” 
Somehow it had elements of unsuspected 
sweetness, this being made to give way. 
But she would have fled from the revela- 
tion of herself, the awkwardness and 
uncertainty of the position, gladly ; have 
fled as far as Halifax and farther, if it 
had not been for a wild, scrawly, de- 
liciously downright note which had 
reached her with her breakfast tray that 
morning. She took the note out from 
the convenient place in which she car- 
ried it, and then hastily thrust it back 
as she heard the voice of the writer. He 
was coming out of the house, attended 
by Bowles. She turned her head half 
away, but not her eyes. 

“You sent that message off early to 
Shaliow Creek ?” he was saying, naming 
the village where his cousin had been 
so longa prisoner. ‘Thank you, Bowles. 
There! I’m all right. One would sup- 
pose I was an infant just learning to 
walk, from the anxious way you hover 
about me. Good-morning, Miss Hard- 
pence” (raising his voice), ‘‘May a 
fool with his heart in his mouth come 
and sit by you?” 

“Oh, good-morning, Mr. West,” she 
called back, with very pink cheeks, and 
looks of a demure, downcast description. 
“I—I hope you slept wel!.” 

Charies crossed over, and seated him- 
self beside her. 

“T didn’t sleep at all, thank you.” 

“Was your arm very painful?” 

“My arm! Pshaw! Who cares about 
my arm? Julia, you said something to 
me last night 24 

“But I care about your arm,” cried 
Miss Hardpence, hastily interrupting, 
and blushing even more deeply. 

“Tt’s very much at your service,” re- 
turned Charles, readily; “and so is the 
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hand at the end of it and the heart 
behind it. What did you say to me last 
night, Julia?” 

“That I should be a very poor wife 
for a poor man,” she whispered. 

“Yes, [ know you said that, among 
other impressive sentences of a like na- 
ture. But there was something else.” 

“T can’t say it just out like that in the 
light of day, and in the face of all those 
staring windows,” she exclaimed, in- 
dignantly. “No woman could.” 

“You remember what it was, though,” 
suggested the tutor, smiling. 

“T believe I do,” she admitted, with 
an air of gentle reflection. 

“You could correct me if I happened 
to repeat it wrong?” 

“T suppose so,” said Julia, smiling be- 
cause she could not help it. 

“You said: ‘How can you leave me 
when I love you so dearly ?’”’ 

“And you did leave me at once.” 

“That does not matter. Isn’t that 
what you said?” 

“Word for word. And isn't that what 
you did?” 

“Well,” said Charles, “if I'd let my- 
self stop a second longer the house could 
have been blown to pieces for all I 
should have cared.” 

“Tt was much more likely that you'd 
have been blown to pieces from rage, 
I think,” put in Miss Hardpence. 
“Goodness! what a fury you were in! 
And you were so brutal to me!” 

“There are times, you know, when a 
mere man must assert himself,” observed 
Charles, apologetically ; “and it did ap- 
pear to be one of those times. Couldn’t 
you forgive me? Not that I care—I’d 
do it again, and worse, to make you say 
you loved me. You said it last night, 
Julia. Won't you say it this morning ?” 

Miss Hardpence sat up very straight 
and spoke very deliberately. 

“T will,” she said. “I do, and I be- 
lieve I have for a long time—five or six 
days, at least (that’s a great many hours 
and minutes )—only I didn’t know it till 
I thought you were running into dan- 
ger; and I didn’t want to acknowledge 
it then. Oh, really, I am a horrid young 
woman—not at all the sort of girl you 
ought to like.” 
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“Don’t—don’t give me another sketch 
of her,” implored the tutor. 

“T’m just like a gaudy, scented flower 
in a drawing-room window box,” con- 
tinued Miss Hardpence, who really be- 
gan to enjoy abusing herself. “I don't 
know anything about real life. Girls 
brought up as I have been, surrounded 
by luxury, and petted and spoiled, don't, 
vou know. We live on the surface of 
things, and we don’t think much about 
the struggles and trials going on all 
around us. I’m very selfish; I’m not 
at all considerate; I don’t know how to 
make myself useful to anybody—I mean, 
I don’t know how to work, how to ac- 
cept that kind of responsibility—how to 
manage——” It was difficult to allude 
more directly to the prospective poverty 
she was intending to share with him, 
and she broke off abruptly. “But I'll 
learn,” she said, looking at him bravely. 
“Truly, I will.” 

“Julia,” cried Charles, throwing dis- 
cretion to the winds, ‘‘at the risk of hav- 
ing my ears boxed again, I’ve got to 
kiss vou.” 

“Not before all those windows, please,” 
protested she, faintly. 

“There’s not a soul anywhere about,” 
declared Charles, who had already done 
it. “I looked first. Do you want to 
box my ears?” 

“The temptation is great,’ returned 
Julia, putting her hands behind her; 
“but I’m doing my best to resist it.” 

“That’s a good girl. You really are 
the dearest thing in the world. And you 
are willing to take a poor beggar who 
knows that you are not ‘the sort of girl 
he ought to /ike’—and so adores you?” 

“If the poor beggar will have me.” 

“T’ve listened,” remarked Charles, dis- 
cursively, after a pause that shall be 
nameless, “‘to the talk of men in love, 
and thought them quite mad; I’ve read 
books, and laughed at their maudlin 
sentimentality; but, upon my _ word, 
Julia, I believe I am madder than the 
men and more sentimental than the 
books. You are quite sure you mean it?” 

“Mean what—mean which? I have 
said so much, you know. But I mean 
everything,” said Miss Hardpence, dis- 
jointedly. 


“Mean that you like me—trust me— 
love me—mean to marry me at once?” 
exclaimed the ordinarily collected tutor, 
springing to his feet and standing in 
front of her. 

“Yes, yes, yes,” returned Julia. “No 
matter what they say.” And, rising 
also, she put both her hands into his 
left one. 

“You think they will object?” said her 
lover, with pretended surprise. 

“Of course they  will—particularly 
grandmamma,” she answered, confiden- 
tially. “You won't ever tell if I let you 
into a secret, will you? And promise 
not to laugh too much? Well, I really 
believe that grandmamma has some 
faint idea in her mind of interesting me 
in your rich cousin, and your rich cousin 
in me.” 

“You don’t say so!” 

“Yes,” she nodded her head with en- 
ergy. “Didn't you tell her he had gone 
to Halifax?” 

“Did 1?” said Charles. 
to go somewhere.” 

“Of course; and why shouldn’t he? 
But grandmamma wants to go to Hali- 
fax, too, and take me.” 

“You don’t mean it!” 

“Yes; but I utterly refused to go.” 

“Noble girl! You wouldn’t look at 
my rich cousin, would you?” 

“My eyes are filled with 
things,” says Miss Julia, gently. 

“Sweet of my heart!” cried Charles; 
and nothing but the appearance of a 
housemaid, shaking a dust cloth out of 
an upper window in defiance of all regu- 
lations, saved the situation. 

“You don’t hate me, then, for being 
the poor one?” he observed, after a mo- 
ment’s silence. 

“Tf you hadn’t been the poor one, you 
would not have come here to tutor Bob; 
and if you hadn’t tutored Bob’—here a 
curious expression crossed Charles’ face 
—‘“you never would have taught me to 
care for you, in spite of myself, and 
to insist upon marrying you in spite of 
everybody. There!” said Julia. “Now 
are you satisfied? Oh, here comes papa! 
I hear his voice. What shall we say to 
him? Do I look at all odd? Fright- 
ened—or—or happy, or anything?” 


“Well, he had 


dearer 














“Suppose you leave Mr. Hardpence 
to me.” 

“But I've always managed papa,” 
pleaded Julia, earnestly. 

“I’m afraid conventionality demands 
that I should be the person to break the 
painful news to him,” replied Charles, 
smiling. 

“Oh, very well, if you think so,” she 
returned, with beautiful docility. “I'll 
go and attend to my housekeeping. | 
must pay quite a different sort of atten- 
tion to it now. One can’t begin too 
soon. Call me if you want me—dear.” 

She ran into the house, and Charles 
went to meet Mr. Hardpence, who was 
approaching him with marked signs of 
perturbation. So distressed, indeed, was 
his whole demeanor that the young man 
feared lest half, at least, of his secrets 
had been prematurely discovered. His 
employer's first word, however, com- 
fortably undeceived him. 

“Very curious,” the older gentleman 
observed—‘“very curious, the dislike 
really superior women take to one an- 
other at times. A man becomes almost 
nervous Mrs. Hardpence, now, 
and my attractive friend, Miss Mor- 
ris But—er—how do you find 
yourself this morning, West? I trust 
you are in, no pain?” 

“None worth mentioning, my dear 
Mr. Hardpence,” replied Charles, grave- 
ly. “But I am in some perplexity. I’m 
afraid I shall have to give up my posi- 
tion here.” 

“Tut, tut, tut! Don’t say that, my 
dear West! Surely that wound of yours 
is only a matter of days—and we’re not 
likely to have any more burglaries, I do 
hope and trust.” 

“Oh, it’s not the burglars, sir,” said 
the tutor, laughing. “It’s quite a dif- 
ferent matter.” 

“You're not comfortable ?” 
Mr. Hardpence, in a hospitable agony. 
“You can't sleep, perhaps—your room 
faces east, I know. I am particularly 
sensitive to the morning light myself.” 

“Indeed, as far as physical comforts 
go, I have nothing to wish for, I assure 
you,” began the young man. 

“Because I was going to say that a 
black silk handkerchief tied over the 
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eyes, or an open umbrella to shut out 
the light But you say it’s not that. 
It’s not Bob, I hope?” 

*‘No, indeed, sir.” 

“Then it’s Julia,” sighed Mr. Hard- 
pence, confirmed in a long-dreaded ca- 
lamity. “I’m afraid my daughter—has, 
at times i 

The tutor bowed his head. “I’m 
afraid it is your daughter, Mr. Hard- 
pence,” he acknowledged; ‘“‘and she has, 
at times i 

“T feared so,” said Mr. Hardpence, 
sadly. “You see, my dear West, she 
took, not to put too fine a point upon it, 
a most violent prejudice against you— 
as a tutor, I mean; pray don’t think 
it was personal—and I'm afraid she has 
not always been as considerate as she 
might have been. I don’t wonder you 
resent it; but I’ve noticed lately a softer 
mood. She’s getting over her dislike, I 
fancy ; and if you will only think of Bob, 
and have a little patience—in time, I’m 
sure we shall all get on charmingly.” 

“T hope so, I’m sure, sir—but on a 
different basis. You see, I want to 
marry Miss—Julia.” 

“Marry Julia! Marry Julia!” cried 
Mr. Hardpence, nearly falling backward 
in surprise. “My good young man, 
for Heaven’s sake, don’t let her know 
it!” 

“She knows it already, I’m afraid,” 
said Charles. 

“Good gracious! You don’t mean to 
say——— Why, you astonish me!” gasped 
the poor gentleman, utterly aghast. “It’s 
most unfortunate, of course. How did 
she take it? I beg to apologize most 
sincerely for anything she may have 
said.” 

“That's quite unnecessary, sir. 
said—she—er——” 

“Don’t force yourself to repeat it if 
it’s painful.” 

“She said she’d marry me—with your 
consent, of course.” 

“Oh, Lord!” ejaculated Mr. Hard- 
pence, collapsing limply on the bench. 
“Oh, Lordi” 

“T am well aware,” continued Charles, 
“that I must seem to you in no way the 
sort of man you would have expected 
your daughter to marry; but she has 
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done me the honor to like me, and my 
position in the world is somewhat better 
than it appears. I am not obliged to 
teach for my living. I can support a 
wife.” 

“A wife, perhaps,” groaned his un- 
willing father-in-law to be, ‘“‘but not 
Julia. This is madness, my dear West 
—madness! Let me hear no more of it.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t help your hearing 
more of it,” protested the tutor. 

“IT must be firm,” cried Mr. Hard- 
pence, looking as if he were going to 
cry. “This is not a match of which 
either I or her grandmother could ap- 
prove.” 

“Here comes Mrs. Hardpence,” said 
Charles. ‘Shall we leave it to her? I 
am quite willing to put my case before 
her.” 

The old lady and Grace were ap- 
proaching from the house. Mrs. Hard- 
pence had an air of majestic triumph. 
Miss Morris’ curiosity in regard to the 
accident of the night before was evi- 
dently appeased. She looked bored, and 
even sulky, if a “Madonna face” could 
be said to harbor such an expression; 
and had the restless manner of one 
seeking an opportunity to escape. 

Mr. Hardpence rose and went to meet 
the ladies, ignoring, for once, the smile 
with which his “attractive friend” 
wreathed her face for his benefit. 

“My dear mother, I am greatly in 
need of your advice and assistance,’ he 
said. “Something has occurred.” 

Mrs. Hardpence signified that her ad- 
vice was always at his service. 

Miss Morris displayed a certain forced 
tactfulness. 

“Tf this is a family council, perhaps | 
had better efface myself,” said she, with 
bitter sweetness. “This piece of floun- 
cing you just stepped on, dear Mrs. 
Hardpence—could I find Julia’s maid 
and ask her to mend it for me?” She 
showed her torn dress with a frown of 
irritation. “I will rejoin you presently, 
perhaps,” she added, to Mr. Hardpence ; 
who whispered: “Pray do,” with what 
his mother considered quite unnecessary 
effusion, who ceremoniously escorted her 
to the window, through which Grace 
disappeared. 


“What is it, Robert?” 


the old lady 
impatiently inquired, as she returned. 


“Tell her,” said Mr. 
faintly, looking at the tutor. 

Charles laughed outright, the tone was 
so surcharged with dismay. 

“It’s an awful thing, Mrs. Hard- 
pence,” he explained; “but I have to 
beg your consent to my marriage with 
vour granddaughter.” 

“T refuse it utterly,” she returned, 
with amazing promptness. “Utterly! 
The idea is preposterous! And—I have 
other views for my granddaughter,” she 
concluded, wishing those views were not 
so entirely in the air. 

“Our views are; I 
Mrs. Hardpence,” said the audacious 
tutor, coolly. “I mean, so far as Julia's 
happiness is concerned.” 

“Are you out of your senses, 
West?” she demanded, staring. 

“T said it was madness,” murmured 
Mr. Hardpence, in a hollow tone, like 
the wind in the chimney on a wet day. 

“And most unprovoked, audacious 
madness for a young man in your posi- 
tion, Mr. West,” continued the lady. “‘I 
have been sadly mistaken in my estimate 
of you.” 

“There I’m afraid I must agree with 
you,” said Charles, apparently weighing 
the matter with fairness. “I have not 
behaved very well, | know; but, as you 
say, | am mad—about Julia.” 

“Julia!” echoed her grandmother. 

“Surely one may speak of the lady 
one hopes to marry by her Christian 
name.” 

“T shall have something to say te 
Julia about this.” 

“You will undertake the responsibil- 
ity, my dear mother?” cried Mr. Hard- 
pence, with irrepressible relief. 

“T will,’ she answered, solemnly. 
“And I think I can promise you that 
when I have represented to her the re- 
sults of the step she has been persuaded 
into making—the kind of life she will 
lead—the unfairness of hampering a 
young man like Mr. West at the begin- 
ning of his career with a wife——” 

“T am most anxious to be so ham- 
pered, I assure you,” put in Charles. 


Hardpence, 


believe, identical, 
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“she will listen to reason,” con- 
cluded Mrs. Hardpence. 

“Her ideas of reason are apt to be so 
—different,” said her father, dejectedly. 
“T never found they agreed with mine.” 

“If she refuses to be guided by us we 
must take her away.” 

“Don't go to Halifax, Mrs. Hard- 
pence,” said Charles, with a sudden flash 
of mischief which he could not suppress. 

“What, sir?” exclaimed the old lady. 

“You see, it’s—it’s s6 far,” he stam- 
mered, “and—and lonely, you know. 
Even my cousin isn’t there. To tell the 
truth, he’s here—in fact, /’m my cousin! 
[ mean, I'm the poor devil with the 
money—Il'm Charles West. I beg youa 
thousand pardons, Mr. Hardpence; but 
I've been deceiving you. I came here 
one day to tell you that Tom West, 
whom you engaged as tutor to your son, 
you know—could not come to you for 
another week or so. I'd upset him out 
of my automobile and laid him up for a 
bit, so I came to apologize and explain. 
Well, I saw your daughter, and I heard 
your daughter. She was quite eloquent 
on the subject of tutors, and I suddenly 
resolved to stay and break the ice, as it 
were, for Tom. So I stayed; and the 
result is that I am head over heels in 
love with Julia. Don’t you think she 
will be happy with me, Mrs. Hardpence? 
I assure you I can afford to keep a wife 
— indeed, if we lived in patriarchal days, 
several—and she wont ‘hamper my 
career’ a bit. Don’t be hard on me, Mr. 
Hardpence. I have behaved very badly, 
I admit; but give me Julia, and I swear 
I'll never try to teach anybody anything 
again as long as I live.”’ 

“I imagine your time will be fully 
taken up,’ observed Mrs. Hardpence, 
grimly smiling. 

Charles took her hand. 

“You are on my side, aren't you?” he 
pleaded. 

The old lady hesitated. The astound- 
ing right-about-face she was called upon 
to make seemed almost beyond her social 
gymnastic powers; but she put a bold 
face upon it. Julia’s welfare demanded 
it. The very stake she was about to 
play for was miraculously thrown at her 


granddaughter’s feet. 
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“T always did have a weakness for 
you,” she conceded, “and I little knew 
how intuitively wise such a feeling was.” 

“And you'll forgive me, sir, won't 
you?” went on the young man, turning 
to Mr. Hardpence, whose face was still 
blank with unassimilated astonishment. 
“Little as I deserve it.” 

“T declare,” said that gentleman, rub- 
bing his bewildered head, “when things 
happen at all, they happen so quickly 
that one is almost dizzy. I forgive you, 
of course, my dear West. You seem to 
have turned yourself into such an im- 
portant person that I should never for- 
give myself if I didn’t forgive you. But 
it was a foolish trick to play! You'll 
acknowledge that.” 

“IT do, indeed; but you know fools 
rush in where angels fear, etc.—and 
sometimes fate rewards the fools.” 

“Well, well, we must call Julia and 
see what she has to say to all this,” de- 
clared Julia’s father, with an air of much 
importance. “Julia! Julia! 1 wonder 
where she can have hidden herself? 
When | call in my loud voice she gen- 
erally hears me.” 

“IT will send one of the servants to 
look for her,’ said Mrs. Hardpence, 
graciously, moving toward the house. 

But Mr. Hardpence’s “loud voice,” 
which partook of the high falsetto na- 
ture, seemed to have achieved its object, 
for a lower window in an angle opened, 
and Julia thrust her head out into the 
sunshine. She had a spoon in one hand 
and a bowl in the other, and appeared 
somewhat flushed. 

“Did you call me, papa?” 

“T did, my dear,” said Mr. Hardpence, 
very dignified. “I have something rather 
important to say to you. May I ask 
what you are doing?” 

“Why—it was just the whim of a 
moment,” returned his daughter, some- 
what embarrassed; “but I thought it 
would amuse me to learn to cook. I’ve 
made two omelettes in the last few min- 
utes, and they are both as hard as brick- 
bats. I was just going to begin a third.” 

“T hope eggs are plentiful in the 
neighborhood,” remarked Charles. 

“T think, perhaps, your culinary ex- 
periments might be put off for a more 
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convenient season,” suggested Mrs. 
Hardpence. 

“You—you arent annoyed about any- 
thing, papa, are you?” asked Julia, 

“No, indeed, my dear,”. her grand- 
mother assured her. “Your father and 
I congratulate you most sincerely. Pray 
come out here at once.” 


The utter astonishment of Julia’s face, 


as these words met her ear, is not to be 
imagined. She dropped the spoon and 
bowl, and shut the window. 

“T gather she is unaware of the true 
circumstances of the case,” whispered 
Mr. Hardpence to Charles. The poor 
gentleman felt as if he were moving in 
a kind of dream—a pleasant nightmare, 
from which he hardly knew whether he 
wanted to be awakened or not. 

“Tf she had refused me,” said Charles, 
“IT meant to tell no one; and when she 
accepted me, as I was, just because she 
liked me, I was so triumphant that | 
could not bring myself to blurt it out 
directly. I was ashamed——” 

“My dear Charles—I suppose I may 
call you ‘Charles,’ said Mrs. Hard- 
pence, smiling—‘in this age of sordid- 
ness—which I deplore—I never knew 
anybody before who was ashamed of 
being rich. How too amusing!” 

Julia, who now appeared, pulling 
down her sleeves and smoothing her 
dress, quite as if she were the cook com- 
ing for orders, heard the last sentence. 

“I’m so glad you take it that way, 
grandmamma,” she cried. “I was afraid 
you'd be absolutely outraged, and that 
papa would be vexed; but, vou see, we 
could not help it—don’t you?” 

Mr. Hardpence looked very sly. 

“You have considered the matter from 
every possible standpoint, Julia? You 
have reflected well——” 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” she answered. “I 
know that it is not what vou'd call a 
prudent match for either of us. I told 
myself it would not do at all—until | 
found that nothing else would do. It's 
astonishing how being in love simplifies 
one’s point of view. There’s only one 
path to follow, and you follow it.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said her grandmother, 
laughing. “And what is that, my dear ?” 

“The way one’s heart went first, 


grandmamma; every woman knows 
that.” 

“T had forgotten—just for a moment,” 
returned the old lady, half sadly. “For- 
tunately your way lies through pleasant 
places, and your heart has been a better 
guide than your worldly old grand- 
mother’s head.” She kissed the girl af- 
fectionately. . 

“T don’t understand,’ said Julia. 
“Haven't vou .told them everything, 
Tom?” 

The conscious guilt depicted upon 
Mr. West’s countenance was almost 
ludicrous. : 

“Julia,” he began, “Um awfully em- 
barrassed. I—er—I haven't told you 
everything, and I don't know how to 
begin.” Here he paused, hoping for an 
interruption, a question, an exclamation 
—even that would help him on—but, for 
once, Julia was silent; and he continued 
as best he might: “The fact is, I'm ay 
impostor by the name of Charles, and 
I’m blessed with a lot of money that | 
don’t deserve, and I’ve just been mas- 
querading here as a tutor and falling in 
love with you under false pretenses— 
and I beg your pardon most humbly— 
but you see re 

“There, there!” broke in Mr. Hard- 
pence. “If you'll take my advice, you'll 
finish that confession in the garden, 
West. Quiet, secluded place, the gar- 
den—most appropriate. I think Miss 
Grace will soon be returning, and she 
must not again be made to feel de trop. 
I’m afraid, in my late agitation, I was 
hardly courteous. I will find her while 
you make your escape.” 

Julia, her hand on Charles’ arm, and 
her eves, round as moons, fixed upon 
his half-troubled, half-mischievous face, 
suffered herself to take a few yielding 
steps in the direction indicated. Then 
she suddenly stopped short. 

“T can’t understand it at all,” she 
said, “and I’ve an idea I’m going to be 
very angry when it’s explained to me; 
but before that happens I must tell you 
that | had set my heart on proving how 
little I minded hardships for—tor your 
sake, you know, and how well I was 
going to manage our affairs. And now 
you'll never believe it! It’s too bad!" 











— 








Charles laughed. 

“Oh, if you don’t mind hardships,” 
he answered, “you shall manage me and 
my affairs from the present minute, and 
I'll warrant you plenty of them; but 
don't spoil to-day by being angry, 
Julia.” 

They walked away together. Mr. 
Hardpence followed them with his eyes, 
a sentimental smile playing at hide-and- 
seck among his whiskers. It was not 
often that the threatened troubles of the 
elderly gentleman bid fair to dissipate 
themselves in such a burst of golden 
sunshine. If his daughter must leave 
him—and all attractive daughters 
seemed to marry sooner or later—she 
could hardly have selected a more bril- 
liant—and, on the whole, he thought he 
might say satisfactory—way of doing it. 
He should be lonely, of course—perhaps 
“at first’ was a better expression. He 
rather imagined men got used to the 
freedom of renewed bachelorhood if it 
were forced upon them. Here another 
smile of a more furtive and sheepish 
sort crossed his features. After all, 
bachelorhood was forced upon no man 
of his age and—ahem !—circumstances, 
unless he desired it. He turned toward 
the house. 

“Robert,” exclaimed his mother, de- 
taining him, “what an inestimable com- 
fort it must be to you, now that you are 
losing Julia in this splendid way—a way, 
| may say, | have been instrumental in 
arranging—to know that you will al- 
ways have me with you.” 

The inestimable blessing of this did 
not seem to strike Mr. Hardpence dumb 
with gratitude. 

‘A comfort, indeed, it might be, my 
dear mother,” he said, edging away; 
“but vou must not think of sacrificing 
yourself for me. Your apartment in 
Paris——” 

“Can be let,” returned Mrs. Hard- 
pence, firmly, “and will, I trust, prove a 
paying investment.” 

“Doubtless, doubtless,” answered her 
son, who had caught sight of a fair 
figure within the shadow of the draw- 
ing-room window, and was already 


moving toward it; “but these domestic 
details will not be interesting to Miss 
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Grace.” He joined her as he spoke. “If 
vou have any further curiosity, my dear 
young lady, about the adventure of last 
night, I'll begin where I was obliged to 
leave off when we were interrupted.” 

Grace signified that she was still all 
excitement; and, taking his arm, she 
allowed herself one triumphant glance at 
Mrs. Hardpence, sitting in baleful re- 
moteness on the knobby bench, and was 
led away. 

Bob broke in upon his grandmother’s 
angry solitude. He and Fanny, dis- 
turbed in their retreat by the other lov- 
ers, had mounted the cteps, and were 
close upon Mrs. Hardpence before she 
was aware. Julia and Charles returned 
more slowly; but they did return in 
time to hear the young gentleman say: 

“This is a shabby trick, grandmamma! 
What’s to become of my education? 
Here’s West declaring that he’s going 
to be my brother-in-law, and that he 
never was a tutor at all—and that he’s 
his own first cousin, or some such non- 
sense! Not that I object to that. He’s 
welcome to be anybody he pleases, and 
he'll always be a ripping good sort; and 
Julia, although it seems she was a bit 
upset at first, is getting used to the idea 
of being a millionairess. But what about 
me? I must get into college, for Fanny 
says she won't think of marrying me 
until after I am out. What’s to be 
done ?” 

“T like your effrontery!” cried the in- 
dignant Miss Elliot. “Did I say I would 
marry you then—or ever?” 

“No, I can’t say you did,” admitted 
3ob; “but you certainly gave me what 
the novelists call ‘reason to hope.’ And, 
besides, you know you do like my ef- 
frontery, and I'll promise to improve. 
Don’t discourage me now, there’s a dear 
girl. It’s not right, is it, grandmamma? 
A woman ought to be an incentive to 
honest toil—only I can’t toil without a 
tutor. I am so accustomed to have my 
thinking done for me.” 

“We must consult your father, Bob,” 
said Mrs. Hardpence, hastily. “He is 
there, among the bushes. Robert’—she 
raised her voice—‘‘Robert, pray return 
to us.” 

But if any faint hope of arresting fate 





had been hers, it was doomed to dis- 
appointment. She saw her son delib- 
erately and solemnly kiss the hand of 
Miss Morris before he turned and, lead- 
ing her forward, addressed the whole 
company—as soon as he was within 
earshot—with the following announce- 
ment: 

“IT am sure you will all be glad to 
hear that I have succeeded, with some 
difficulty” (Mr. Hardpence did not ex- 
plain that the difficulty had consisted 
more in finding the opportunity than in 
persuading his companion to take ad- 
vantage of it; but he looked with some 
rancor at his mother) “in inducing this 
amiable and accomplished young lady to 
overlook the disparity in our years, and 
make me, in the near future, the hap- 
piest of men. I trust you will welcome 
her as she deserves. This is, indeed, 
an eventful day,” he went on, beaming 
upon the assembled group. “There is 
nothing wanting, I believe, to complete 
the circle of our mutual satisfaction.” 
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His son stepped forward. 

“Well, sir,” he said, “when you can 
give your mind to it, I rather thought of 
asking you to replace my present in- 
structor.” 

“I'll promise to treat the next one 
with the greatest consideration,” added 
Julia, who was congratulating Grace as 
cordially as her feelings permitted. 


“Even if he’s tall, and timid, and 
wears blue glasses?” asked Charles, 


laughing, as he looked over her head to 
where, at this very moment, Bowles 
crossed the terrace, followed by a long, 
thin, rather ungainly young man, whose 
mild expression of countenance, colored 
spectacles and square-toed boots more 
than justified Julia’s start of surprise, as 
she saw the fulfillment of her prophecy. 

“Tom!” began his cousin. 

But Bowles, who felt that the situa- 
tion was at last his to command, inter- 
rupted respectfully. 

“Beg pardon, sir,’ he said. “Mr. 
West, the new tutor, just arrived, sir.” 


we 


PRESCIENCE 


HEN, O Love, you lie in sleep, 
And the night is dark and still, 
O that cry which seems to creep 
From beyond some barrier hill! 


© that sound, not wind or 


sea, 


From no bird nor Dreamland blown, 
Jearing you away from me, 

Crying “One must go alone!” 

O that Voice, so like my own, 
Calling through the gloom for thee !— 

For the love that life has known, 
For the parting yet to be! 


Then for thoughts you know not of 
While you lie so near in rest, 

Long I weep beside you, Love,— 
Long I weep upon your breast! 





ARTHUR STRINGER. 




















PHILANDERINGS 


By Margaret Sutton Briscoe 


OURTNEY’S apartment 
seemed to have been con- 
structed for the express 
purpose of sub - letting. 
For his own use he needed 
no more than the pleasant 
front room, which he occupied as a 
study and bachelor den, with its small 
inner chamber. Lack of these ran the 
superfluous private entry and the rear 
rooms of the suite. From the public 
hallway a door led immediately into 
Courtney’s study; but there was also 
another hall door which opened on the 
private entry. What could be more con- 
venient? It was quite unnecessary for 
two sets of tenants occupying these 
quarters to see anything of each other ; 
and yet—— 





“Piggy wig and piggy wee, 

Climbed the barnyard gate to see——” 
sang Delia, swinging her pretty feet in 
time to the measure, as she sat perched 
there—on Courtney’s study table, by 
which he was writing. 

“‘Pigey wig and piggy I'll do 
the little pigs at the trough for vou if 





you won't write any more. Don't 
write!” 
“What shall I do?” 


“Have fun with me.” 

Then Courtney looked up, and _ his 
blue eyes, always a flash of vivid color 
in his good-looking, good-humored face, 
laughed outright, entirely undoing the 
reproof which the gravity of his other 
features was intended to convey. He 
leaned back in his chair, giving himself 
all the credit due that he had held out 
so long; for nothing prettier, more 
seductively golden-haired, blue-eyed and 
fascinatingly mischievous ever beguiled 





But there was 
reservation in Courtney's 
mind, working its way out. 


pen from worker’s hand. 
an evident 


“See here,” he said, abruptly. “I 
have something to tell you—a secret. 
Can you keep a secret, witch?” 

“Can I? Try me. I love 
Tell me—quick.” 

“IT am desperately in love with your 
cousin, Miss Catherine Ireland.” He 
spoke as if lightly, but reddened deeply, 
betrayingly, and Delia broke into a 
scream of laughter, which she checked 
by clutching her lips together with the 
small fingers of both her pretty hands. 

“A secret!’ she repeated, in a smoth- 
ered ecstasy. “He calls it a secret! Oh, 
my side!” She rocked with her hands 
clasped upon that supposedly suffering 
seat of suppressed mirth. 

“I can't laugh out loud,” she gasped. 
“Tf Catherine should hear me, she’d run 
right in here and take me back home. 
She said she would, the very next 
time—— She’s such an old particular!” 

“T should think,” said Courtney, with 
what he imagined was severity, “that if 
vou have known so well how I care for 
your cousin, and you know she thinks 
you ought not to run in here—and she is 
perfectly right—you wouldn’t do it.” 

“Pshaw! Why shouldn’t 1? Give me 
one good reason. There—I knew you 
couldn't. You haven’t a word to say. 
Don’t be cross! I haven’t anybody but 
you to have fun with. I work so hard 
all day. I don’t see why you and Kitty 
should—be—begrudge me—me da 

Her face was buried in her handker- 
chief. Courtney was on his feet and at 
her side in a moment, his tall head bent 
consolingly over hers. 
“Don't ery, dear—don’t! 


secrets. 





I know it’s 
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hard. So young, so sweet and pretty— 
yes, you do know how pretty you are— 
and so tied down! But kindergartening 
—is it such hard work? The little songs 
—Piggy Wee’ and the ‘Jack Rabbits’— 
they are so pretty and jolly.” 

“How would you,” sobbed Delia, 
“like to sing ‘Piggy Wee’ and ‘Jack Rab- 
bits’ all day for a living?” 

Courtney choked down his laugh. He 
patted the shaking shoulder next to him 
encouragingly. 

“There, there! don’t ery. Think how 
hard Catherine has to work. Slaving 
all day in an office over other people’s 
letters is worse than singing ‘Piggy 
Wee.’ Come, brace up; advise me a 
little, won’t you? There's a dear! I 
can never get a word alone with Miss 
Ireland.” 

He coaxed down one small, resisting 
hand, and comforted it between both of 
his. 

“Poor little girl!’ he said, sincerely ; 
then gently forced away the other hand 
that still held Delia’s handkerchief 
pressed to her eyes—to discover her face 
so crimson, so tightly screwed up with 
suppressed laughter that only a pretti- 
ness as excessive could have sustained 
the test. It was impossible to be serious 
with her, to be angry, or for Courtney 
to keep from joining in her peals of 
laughter. 

“IT give up,” he said, presently. “I 
don’t care what you do, You can camp 
on this table if you want to.” 

But Delia was by no means devoid of 
shrewdness, and was aware when the 
line of patience was actually crossed. 
There was something in Courtney’s tone 
which changed her attitude so suddenly 
as to rouse him to a guilty question 
whether he might not have produced 
this same impression a little earlier. 

“Tell me,” she said, practically, “what 
is it you want me to do?” 

She was capable of these sudden 
changes, which gave to her an air of 
wisdom, unexpected and usually unjusti- 
fied. 

“Kitty doesn’t dream you care for 
her. I knew—oh, ‘way back there soon 
after we came here to live. Just the 
way you look at her—oh, I knew! But 


Kitty isn’t watching out for such things. 
She’s above that, you know—way, way 
up there!’ She tossed up her small, 
butterfly hand. “She’s worth—dozens 
of me. JVhy don’t you contradict me? 
Kitty—but you know all Kitty is.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Courtney, with 
fecling. 

“T think,” went on Delia, easily, “she’s 
rather got the notion now that I care 
for you. Not you for me, you under- 
stand’”’—she indicated with a vibrating 
forefinger—“but I for you. And that’s 
why she keeps out of your way. I know 
the only reason she wants to coop me up 
in those back rooms is because she knows 
you'd think more of me if I weren’t so— 
you know. But I can’t be dignified. 
I'm not Kitty. And, besides, I don’t 
want you. Oh, no! no! no! Not at all! 
You haven’t thought so?” 

“Never,” agreed Courtney’s laughing 
voice. “But I know Miss Ireland— 
does think—something not unlike what 
you have said. It doesn’t forward my 
suit. Wouldn’t you be willing to say 
to your cousin 3 

“Look here,” said Delia. “Ill show 
you something. I never have shown it 
to anyone before; but you’ve been aw- 
fully nice to me—always. Look at this.” 

She drew out from her pocket a rib- 
bon with a tiny brocade amulet bag 
sewed tightly upon it. 

“T’'ve carried this—oh, ever so long! 
He gave it to me the only time we ever 
were alone together. He’s the only man 





I ever saw I could care a pin about. He 
knew how to manage me. You don’t. 
Nobody does—nobody else. Do you 


want to see this? 

“Very much,” said Courtney, serious- 
ly. He was not sure if she were in 
earnest or in jest; she seemed to him 
entirely in earnest, but in Delia’s case 
that proved nothing. Her fingers were 
busy with the silk drawing strings of 
the diminutive bag. 

“Ts it a gem?” asked Courtney, cu- 
riously. 

“That depends on how you look at it.” 

She held the opened bag delicately 
toward him. 

““A cherry stone!” he exclaimed, in 
surprise, glancing at her. 














“That's as you look at it,” said Delia, 
coolly. 

She closed the bag and thrust it again 
into the depths of her pocket, while 
Courtney stood, puzzled, watching her. 

“You were in earnest. Tell me more, 
Delia. Does he—care for you? But 
he must.” 

She shook her head wisely, looking 
up at him like a coquettish bird. 

“That’s enough for you to know.” 
Whatever her mood had been, it was 
passing—had gone. 

“Good-by,” she laughed, alighting on 
the floor, “I’m going now. So you 
really don’t want me to visit you any 
more? I won't quite promise that. | 
suppose you'd like me to tell Cathe- 
rine——” She tapped her pocket sig- 
nificantly. “That I certainly shan’t do. 
In fact, I don’t make any promises 
about anything. Oh, don’t look so fune- 
real! Mercy! are you blind? Can't 
you see for yourself that Kitty 
Who’s that ?” 

A quick step had sounded familiarly 
along the outer hallway, and it stopped 
short at the study door; then a latchkey 
was fitted fumblingly into the lock. 
Delia glanced up at Courtney, and, see- 
ing him stand gazing at the door in 
waiting surprise, with a quick, laughing 
panic whisper she stooped suddenly be- 
hind the large study table covered with 
its low-hanging green cover. 

“T won't be caught! Let me go, Mr. 
Courtney! I won't be caught!” 

“Why, Delia, what are you about? 
Stop that! Stand up here 3 

But she was too quick for him. Be- 
fore he could grasp her more firmly she 
had screwed herself free, dived away 
from him, and was under the table, the 
green folds of the felt cover closing 
over her half-derisive, half-startled face 
as the door opened and a mellow tenor 
voice, delightful in its quality, its pleas- 
ant boyish tone, called jovially: 

“Hello, there! Hello, Joseph! Here’s 
your old bad penny, come to deliver up 








its latchkey and get its guitar. Alas! to 
think this is no more my home! What's 


the matter? All these weeks apart from 


Aren't you glad to see 


you, and—-— 
me ?’ 


. 
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“Where—where did you drop from, 
Richmond?” —stammered Courtney. 
“When did you get back to town?” he 
added, with a violent effort toward a 
natural and cordial manner, and with 
the usual lame result. 

Richmond shut the door carefully be- 
hind him, and walked into the room, 
dropping his hat on the table and sitting 
down beside it. 

“Why don’t you sit on the couch?” 
urged Courtney, hastily. “It’s much 
more comfortable.” 

“T haven’t been asked to sit anywhere 





yet. I felt a delicacy—the table was a 
compromise. What’s the matter with 
you? You look as wild as an Indian.” 


“There’s nothing the matter—nothing 
whatever. I am glad to see you. Of 
course | am—awfully glad.” 

“T wound up my assignment and got 
back late last night. Went right to my 
new boarding house—think it’s going to 
be pretty comfortable. Give up this 
place, why don’t yous Come there with 
me.” 

But Courtney shook his head gloomily. 

“No. I’m through with boarding 
houses.” 

Richmond burst into a fit of laughter, 

“T don’t blame you! It’s not so bad, 
this being short and ugly, when you 
have to board. I get no Benjamin’s por- 
tions; but, then, I get no calf’s eyes, 
either.” 

He was some years younger than 
Courtney, and was not good looking, as 
was his friend, nor had he Courtney's 
advantage of height and breadth; but 
his alert face, like his voice, was the 
pleasantest, the most agreeable. The 
two had been friends for years, and, for 
many months, roommates in this apart- 
ment. 

“T hate to be deserting here, Court- 
ney. It's the nicest little place; but I 
ought to live nearer the Globe office— 
you understood that, didn’t you?” 

“Of course I understood,” said Court- 
ney, briefly. 

Richmond glanced up at him search- 
ingly, then ran his keen, observant eyes 
around the room. 

“T was here earlier this afternoon. | 
opened the door and peered around, but 
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I didn’t see any signs of you, so here I’ 


am again. It never occurred to me you 
could get on a week without me. Just 
shows what a man will do when he has 
to. This old den’s a thousand times 
cleaner than when I took charge. Still 
going out for meals, eh? And keeping 
up the old place here all alone. Why 
are you looking a bit peaked? Thank 
you, thank you! That’s a touching at- 
tention. 1 don’t mind if I do.” 

He flung himself down on the cush- 
ions, which Courtney had beaten into 
an inviting heap upon the couch, and 
stretched up his hand for his guitar, 
which hung above him upon the wall. 
With a sigh -of relief at this dislodg- 
ment, Courtney sank into the desk chair 
by his table, earnestly trusting that he 
did not look so hunted as he felt. He 
knew also that Richmond was covertly 
watching him, pleasantly if inexorably 
awaiting an explanation of his preoccu- 
pation. 

“T’ve been a bit worried over some 
personal matters,’ Courtney  volun- 
teered; and the statement was so feebly 
unconvincing to his own ears he did not 
trouble himself to end it, but kicked 
irritably at his wastebasket, a trifle 
more forcibly than he knew, so that the 
contents scattered and some of the 
crushed paper balls rolled under the table 
cover. Richmond moved lazily to offer 
assistance, but Courtney was energetic- 
ally scooping up all the litter in sight; 
he had caught a horrified glimpse of a 
small, white, pink-nailed forefinger 
pushing out noiselessly before it one 
after another of the paper balls. 

Richmond watched his friend’s un- 
wonted tidiness without remark, nor did 
he comment on Courtney’s statement as 
‘to personal cares. Presently he touched 
his guitar and began to sing softly to 
himself an old air, with words which 
Courtney had never heard before. The 
rendering was in as close an imitation of 
a third-rate variety manner as Rich- 
mond’s exquisite, melting tenor would 
permit : 





“Oh, the girl that ate my pie! 
Oh, the girl that ate my pie! 
Oh, I’ve looked low and I’ve looked high, 
But I can’t find the girl who ate my pie—— 


” 





“Richmond! For Heaven's sake 
urged Courtney. 

“*Q-oh, I can’t find the girl that ate 
my pie,’”’ wailed on and on the tenor 
from the couch. “What's the matter 
with that song? I composed the words 
myself. ‘Oh, I can’t find the gir 
that——’” 

“Richmond, I'll buy you another pie.” 

“IT don’t want vour pie. I want the 
girl that ate mine. It’s four long years 
now since she ate it, and I’ve been faith- 
fully looking for her, with a few allevia- 
tions, ever since. But if I didn’t see her 
when I was down here this afternoon, 
running along the street just ahead of 


me—— I know I saw her! Just as 
pretty and just as light on her feet, quick 
as ever. There I stood like a fool, per- 


fectly still, When I did come to and 
run after her—not a trace of her! I'll 
find her, if it takes a house-to-house 
canvass. You think I’m joking. I tell 
you I’ve been in love with that girl, or 
something mighty like it, these four long 
years. She was the prettiest, the coolest, 
the most outrageous—and I treated her 
like a brute! I’ve been kicking myself 
ever since.” 

Richmond laid aside his guitar and 
sat up, thoughtfully rubbing his hands 
together. 

“Suppose I give you all the story, and 
then you can tell me what you think 
there is init. I never saw her but once, 
and, as I told you, I was a brute to her. 
] shoved her out of my sailboat with an 
oar—because we hadn’t been introduced. 
Good Lord! I was out cruising, all 
alone, and I'd tied up my boat at a coal 
wharf near a little seaport town, to land 
for provisions. When I got back to the 
boat Now, you want to remember 
I was four years younger than now— 
Wiser, more virtuous. I was a good, 
good boy then, and I loved pie. You 
want to remember all that, or you won't 
believe this story. Well, when I got 
back into the boat with my provisions 
and was clear again, I thought I heard 
a queer noise, exactly like a giggle, in 
my cabin. So up I got from the helm 
and poked my head in the hatchway; 
and there, sitting flat on my cabin floor, 
was the prettiest girl you ever laid your 
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eyes on, eating the last bite of the slice 
of pie I had carefully saved for my 
dinner. Gad! I was mad. And _ she 
didn’t do a thing but finish that pie and 
giggle. She said she was tired of the 
shore—she wanted a change. I told her 
she wouldn't get any change out of me, 
and I put right about for the wharf; 
it was built for steamboats, and how in 
the world she ever got down it was a 
mystery to me—till | saw her go up it. 
She could climb like a goat! She swore 
she couldn't, and she pretended to cry, 
and that was when I shoved her with 
the oar. It made her so mad she went 
up that wall like a fly, and there wasn't 
a tear in her eye, either. She stamped 
her feet on the wharf and she threw 
chunks of coal at me as long as I was 
within any range—hit me, too. And it 
wasn't, if you'll believe me, until I got 
well out again that | began to remember 
how awfully pretty that girl was. I 
never saw anything like her—before or 
since. I whacked right about and sailed 
back to the wharf—haunted it for days, 
but I couldn’t find her, not a trace of 
her. I’ve never forgotten her, though. 
That girl to-day—I know it was the 
same—she just brought back that old 
pain. Now how do you call all that? 
‘I've looked low and I’ve looked high.’ ”’ 

“You've never asked me to help you 
look,” laughed Courtney. 

“Not by a jugful! And I’m not asking 
younow. When I want help in that line 
I don’t send——- What was it your last 
amorous landlady got off—just before 
you found it wise to retreat to this 
cloister ?—oh, yes—‘Eyes like violets 
under water’—that’s a rare touch—um- 
der water! A young David!" 

A faint, fairy-like echo of a laugh 
chimed into Richmond’s. It was in- 
stantly smothered, Courtney could men- 
tally see by what process, but it still rip- 
pled on, irrepressible and perfectly au- 
dible to Courtney’s ears, its location be- 
ing under the green cloth upon which 
his elbows rested. His remedy for Rich- 
mond’s distraction was instant and dras- 
tic. 

“Here! that’s my head!” howled Rich- 
mond. “Keep your notebooks on your 
table. I’m company now. I’ve left your 
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family circle. Gad! I’m glad I don’t 
have to hire an apartment to keep my 
mug in. I can board my ugly phiz, 
thank the Lord.” 

“See here,” said Courtney, rising ab- 
ruptly. “‘Would you mind running out 
with me for a moment? I—I want to 
send a telegram.” 

The expedient was so simple, so im- 
mediately successful, Courtney was only 
amazed that he had not employed it long 
before. In accordance with his scheme 
he excused himself from Richmond as 
they reached the street, and on the plea 
of an address forgotten fled back to his 
study. As he cleared the stairs he was 
grimly resolving that he needed no more 
such lessons. The line of division across 
his apartment should be, from now, a 
dead line—at least so far as Delia was 
concerned. He opened the study lock 
with his latchkey, and leaving the door 
ajar behind him, strode to the table, 
lifted a corner of the cover and peered 
beneath. Delia was sitting on the floor 
in the gloom of the encircling green 
walls, blinking up at him. 

“Who was that man?” she whispered. 
“T tried to see him, but I didn’t dare lift 
the table cover—much. Has he gone?” 

“He is coming back in a minute,” said 


Courtney, sternly. “Come out from 
there—quickly! I can’t imagine how 
anyone in their sober senses He 





reached in and caught her shoulder, 
shaking it. “‘Come out! You aren’t a 
child. You can’t do these crazy 5 

“You'd better drop that table cover,” 
said Delia, dryly. ‘‘Catherine is coming. 
I hear her in the hallway.” 

Courtney’s nerveless hand loosened 
upon the cloth, the curtain dropped. He 
rose and stood looking towards his open 
door. Yes, there was Miss Ireland— 
slight, flower-faced, shy as graceful, her 
soft, gray eyes looking in at him as he 
waited by his table, apparently alone in 
the room. 

“May I speak to you, Mr. Courtney ?” 
she asked, hesitatingly. The exquisite 
gentleness of her voice always moved 
him, no matter what the words. “I have 
a message from my aunt. She would 
like to know——”’ 

“Come in,” urged Courtney. “Pray, 
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come in.” But the manner of his re- 
quest, so unlike his urgent welcome, 
made her look up at him wonderingly, 
frankly perplexed, and in her confusion 
she departed from custom and did enter 
the room. 

“But I only came,” she said, drawing 
nearer, “to ask you about your break- 
fasts. My aunt She was close 
by the table, her delicate, graceful hand 
resting upon it. “‘My aunt would like 
to know if the brand of sausages she is 
serving for your breakfasts seems to 
you quite so well seasoned as—Oh! Ah! 
Oh! Delia!” 

The affrighted ery which had broken 
Miss Ireland’s sentence changed to an 
indignant exclamation. Delia, weak 
with laughter, was lying prone on the 
floor, half under the table, her small 
hands clutched tightly about her cousin’s 
slender ankles. 

“Oh, I couldn’t help it!” she gasped. 
“Kitty’s ankles were—right there— 
and she was so deadly solemn—about 
sausages!” 

Miss Ireland stood looking down at 
the writhing, impish child at her feet; 
her sensitive face flushed deeply with 
anger, then paled with what other emo- 
tion Courtney could not divine. She 
was breathing quickly, and did not look 
up at him. He turned imploringly to- 
ward her; but caught sight once more 
of Delia, still prostrated, still in the 
throes of her shrill laughter, still, seem- 
ingly, too weak to rise and explain what 
surely called for the most lucid explana- 
tion. In the midst of his anger, as hot, 
as righteous as Miss Ireland’s could pos- 
sibly be, he was seized with an impulse 
toward laughter as unreasonable, as 
shrill as Delia’s. For a moment he 
wavered; then, choking with a wordless 
apology, he clutched his hat and fled ig- 
nobly. After all, what other could he 
do or say? Miss Ireland knew Delia, 
better, as he hoped, than he knew her, 
and on that reliance he hung his poor 
comfort. 





Richmond lay back once more at ease 
among the cushions of Courtney’s divan, 
twanging his guitar and softly singing 
his new song over and over to himself. 





They had returned from the brief ex- 
cursion to the telegraph office to find 
Courtney’s study—to its owner's infinite 
relief—vacant and quiet, and, so far as 
his guest was concerned, Courtney con- 
sidered the episode closed. But in this 
he was reckoning without the young re- 
porter whose legitimate business it was 
to be instinctively aware when news was 
withheld from him. 

“Courtney,” said Richmond, _pres- 
ently, as he looked over at his friend 
with his pleasant, candid eyes, “I keep 
thinking I hear some one walking in 
those rear rooms. Shall I take a look 
back there ?” 

His manner was as innocent as a 
wood pigeon’s. 

“You needn’t bother,” said Courtney, 
easily. “That's all right.” 

His state of mind, with Delia under 
the table and Delia absent, represented 
too quite different conditions. 

“I’m having your old quarters there 
put in order. I've decided to rent them 
to a tenant—a housekeeper. I won't 
board, but I like to be comfortable. My 
breakfasts served to me in here and the 
whole place kept in order for me—that’s 
the bargain. A good one, I think.” 

Richmond sat upright on the couch. 

“A woman housekeeper ?” 

“Yes; an old lady, rather helpless, a 
reduced gentlewoman; very obliging, 
however, and willing to ag 

“Be a mother to you!” And Rich- 
mond roiled among the cushions. “I 
knew it! I knew it was a petticoat! It’s 
listening again. Is that your secret? 
It’s out. Remember, Joseph, how your 
last mother Turn, oh! turn those 
eyes away! Buy a veil, Joseph. Why 
don’t you buy a veil?” 

Courtney flushed, frowned, looked 
annoyed, hesitated, then broke down 
with his own high, contagious laugh. 

“Yes, I knew you'd take it just so. 
When you are through behaving I'll tell 
you more. What an ass you are, Rich- 
mond !” 

Richmond wiped his eyes, and shook 
his head solemnly. 

“When does she move in?” he asked, 
when he could speak. ‘And may I 
inquire if she is alone in the world?” 
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“She has a little daughter, who was 
at kindergarten the day I saw _ the 
mother and struck our bargain. And 
there’s a niece—a hard-working, over- 
taxed little thing, not pretty. That’s the 
whole story. Now make the most of it.” 

Richmond’s face fell. 

“Oh, my Lord, Courtney! An old 
woman, an ugly young one, and a kin- 
dergarten brat! Well, suit vourself, but 
none of your fake domesticity for me. 
You'll spoil your sense of selection, 
that’s what you'll do. An old woman! 
\n ugly—— Somebody’s knocking at 
that hall door.” 

“T guess not,” said Courtney. But he 
turned a quick, uneasy glance at the 
doorway. 

“When does your housekeeper move 
in?” asked Richmond, — suspiciously. 
“There, I told you so!” 

The knocking was now unmistakable. 
Courtney rose slowly and moved re- 
luctantly to the door, which he finally 
opened three inches and held firmly at 
that angle, looking through the crevice. 

“Why,” said a rippling, girlish voice, 
“T began to think you must be out! 
Mamma says won't you lend us one of 
your shoes? We've mislaid the ham- 
mer you lent us, and we want to drive 
a nail. Any old shoe will do—so 
the heel’s heavy. Is it too much bother ? 
If you are busy now I can come later.” 

“Not at all,” said Courtney. He did 
not increase the measure of the opening 
into the room. “But, a shoe? Are you 
sure your mother 

“Oh, yes, I know that’s what we want. 
We are using an old slipper of mine, but 
the heel’s too sharp and light. We 
thought your heel would do splendidly. 
Don't you tell Catherine, will you ?— 
she said if she found we'd borrowed any 
more of your things——” 

“That’s all right,” said Courtney, 
hastily. “But I can’t let you carry one 
of my heavy old shoes. I'll come in and 
drive the nail for you—later.” 

“No, no, mamma's in a hurry. And 
Catherine would be so angry if she 
caught you. I know you don’t mind do- 
ing little things for us, but she says———” 

“Tll bring you the shoe,” interrupted 
Courtney. 
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He hesitated, obviously only too will- 
ing to close the door, but civility pre- 
vailed, and he left the latch uncaught 
when he walked hurriedly away into his 
bedroom. With the retreat of his foot- 
steps the door moved softly, the crevice 
widening yet more, until its range of 
vision almost included the couch upon 
which Richmond sat motionless, his fas- 
cinated gaze riveted on the rapidly en- 
larging space. Suddenly the vista in- 
cluded the couch, and its occupant gazed 
down the vista at the vision beyond the 
threshold. 

“Oh, my!” exclaimed the vision in a 
startled whisper, and the door swung 
quickly shut, but not before Courtney 
had returned to the room in full time 
to detect what had chanced in his ab- 
sence. Without a glance toward the 
couch, he passed on to the door, carry- 
ing one of his great shoes hastily 
draped in a newspaper. 

“That's a dreadful-looking thing to 
hand you,” he said, as he presented the 
impromptu hammer. “But of course if 
your cousin really objects to my coming 
in—— No, there is no hurry about re- 
turning the shoe. I will call for it my- 
self. Good-night.” 

He closed the door. 

“May I,” asked Richmond, blandly, 
from his judicial bench. ‘May I ask 
which one of the tenants that was ?—the 
old lady, the ugly young one, or the 
kindergarten brat ?”’ 

For a moment Courtney stood looking 
at him, as if appealingly, then he burst 
into sudden laughter, loud and_ pro- 
longed. 

“T give up!” he cried, throwing out 
his hands. “Let me down easy. But I only 
told you just what the old lady told me 
—that ‘the little daughter was at kinder- 
garten.” She teaches in one! How do 
vou suppose I felt the first time I saw— 
that?” He motioned toward the door. 
“And the first time she lit upon that 
table there and warbled one of her edi- 
fying kindergarten odes—well! It was 
educative !”’ 

Richmond raised his eyebrows. 

“That table? And how, pray, do you 
persuade her to do that?” 

“How can I persuade her not to! 
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That's my present job. Thére’s one en- 
gaging ditty called ‘Piggy Wee’—she 
does the little pigs fighting at the trough. 
It’s killing! Then there’s another about 
fishes in the water, and birds in the air 
and little jack rabbits; she does them all, 
looks exactly like every one of them.” 

“There’s the door again,” said Rich- 
mond, coolly. ‘Does this go right on?” 

Courtney turned, as if the hesitating, 
gentle tap at his door were not un- 
familiar. 

“Sit up,” he ordered Richmond. ‘Is 
the room straight?” 

Then he strode across the floor and 
opened the door widely, respectfully, 
deferentially. Miss Ireland was waiting 
on the threshold, her soft brow troubled, 
an embarrassed flush like soft roses on 
her cheeks, her gray eyes anxious, and in 
her hand the same unwieldy newspaper 
package Delia had carried away a few 
moments before. With a murmured 
remonstrance Courtney hastened to re- 
lieve her of her burden, and she glanced 
past him into the room, hesitating at 
sight of Richmond; then her sweet, deep 
eyes lifted and rested full on Courtney's 
face. 

“T came,” she said, her pretty color 
rising higher at the sound of her own 
voice, “to bring—this back to you, Mr. 
Courtney. I am so sorry, so mortified, 
but you let yourself be imposed upon. 
You are too kind. I beg you will ex- 
cuse Delia—really she means no harm 
—for this and for—for everything.” 
Again Courtney stammered his remon- 
strance. 

“No, it is that you are always too 
kind,’ she repeated, with the same in- 
sistent, hesitating gentleness, the same 
soft composure she had shown through- 
out—which she always showed. Her 
pliant, faltering grace of poise was as 
the constant perfume of her silken petal- 
like beauty: it was her air, her atmos- 
phere, her peculiar charm. 

Courtney stood motionless in his door- 
way, watching her graceful, slight figure 
until the door at the farther end of the 
hallway closed upon her. ‘Then he 
turned back into his room and walked to 
his desk chair, where he sat down, his 
happy face averted. 





“Now you know all,” he said, in a 
low tone. 

“Do I?" asked Richmond. He rose 
and stood close by his friend’s side, lay- 
ing his hand as if casually on Courtney's 
shoulder. 

“Which of them is it, old man?” he 
said. 

“When I told you she wasn’t pretty,” 
said Courtney, “l didn't mean | think 
that now. She was so quiet, so slight, 
so pale when she first came here to live 
—TI don't think you would have admired 
her, not then. It’s a kind of beauty that 
grows on you.” He spoke with all a 
lover’s pride and diffidence. 

“No, she’s not pretty,” agreed Rich- 
mond. “She’s only perfectly beautiful. 
It’s the little one that’s pretty.” 

“She wasn't always beautiful,” per- 
sisted Courtney. ‘‘Earlier—it’s horrible 
to think of!—but I’m sure it was not 
always—they needed more nourishing 
food. It’s a distinct protection for them, 
living here, and she has grown beauti- 
ful with more ease and less anxiety.” 

“And happiness,” added Richmond, 
softly. 

“No, you don't understand. There's 
nothing between us, nothing whatever. 
No such luck! She avoids me. I have 
to move very carefully every way. Liv- 
ing here as they are—it would be a very 
serious complication if I should speak 
and she——” 

7 eee 

“I—I have sometimes thought that 
perhaps—she wasn’t quite indifferent, 
but—to tell the truth, there’s yet another 
complication. Miss Ireland has an idea 


that I—that— well, that the little 
one——” 
“I see,’ agreed Richmond again. 


“The little one cares for you. They all 
do—always.” 

“You don’t understand anything of 
the kind. Delia’s just as mischievous as 
she’s pretty, and she has no more sense 
of decorum than a kitten, but that’s all 
there is in it—she trots in here because 
she wants to play. But it gives her 
cousin a false impression I can’t undo. 
As a matter of fact, I’m the child’s con- 
fidant. She showed me a kind of amulet 
bag she wears, with a keepsake in it 
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from the man she does care for. She 
said he gave it to her the only time they 
ever were alone together, and what do 
you suppose it was? A cherry stone! 
But she meant it. She’s the oddest com- 
bination—she played me a trick this 
same afternoon that might have made 
no end of trouble if Miss Ireland hadn't 
taken it just as she did. It’s simply 
come to this—I’ve gat somehow to keep 
Delia out of here, but I’ve tried every- 
thing.” 

“Have you tried shooing her out with 
an oar?” asked Richmond, queerty. His 
face flushed an odd, embarrassed red. 
“Look here!” he went on. “I rather 
think I might help you out a bit—clear 
the decks, so to say. The fact is—the 
little one—she’s the girl that ate my pie, 
Courtney! And—look here, Joe—it 
was a cherry pie! Just give me one 
chance to see her alone again. I’ve got 
to tell her I never was sorry but once 
that | missed that sail.” 

But Courtney had sat down heavily 
in the nearest chair. 

“Tell her!” he cried. ‘‘Man, she was 
under that table when you sat down on 
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it—and all the while you were telling 
your sailboat story! She dodged in un- 
der there when she heard your key in 
the lock. You don’t say she’s the girl 
that ate your——” 

“Dodged in under that tab 
Why? What for?” 

“Can you tell me? If you understand 
why Delia does anything, or make her 
stop doing it, you'll be cleverer than I 
ai—or anyone else, so far.” 

Richmond’s mouth set. It was a firm, 
if pleasant, feature. 

“I think,” he said, softly. 
think I shall be cleverer.” 

He turned to Courtney, his eyes 
twinkling, his mouth grown whimsical 
again. 

“And I think, too,’ he added, “that I 
see the end of all these—our—shall I 
say, philanderings 7” 

He kissed his gathered fingers ab- 
surdly to the four corners of the bachelor 
den. 

‘““Good-by, dear little cloister, good- 
by. Here endeth the philanderings of 
Courtney and Richmond. Enter—the 
married men!” 
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LORA is a famous flirt, 

Well I know, 
And she doeth grievous hurt, 
And she worketh woe; 
QO, her soft and tender sighs, 
O, her sweet and gentle eyes, 
Where the tearful rivers rise, 
And I love her so! 


Alack-a-day ! 


Klora is a famous flirt, 


I would swear by her hair, 

By her bosom pray ;— 

Of all women she is best, 

I but call her flirt in jest, 
When I clasp her to my breast, 
And I love her so! 





Ropert LoveMan. 








The Social Side of Philadelphia 


IN WHICH A LEADER OF SOCIETY 


TELLS THE TRUTH 


ARROW streets, gridiron 
in shape, a rigid rectangle 
of severely plain city 
squares just about one mile 
long and half a mile wide, 
relieved by one small, tree- 
bowered city park (Rittenhouse Square), 
at present forms a unique social oasis 
in American life. 

In this oasis, surrounded on all sides 
by the great “city of homes,” that 
spreads and sprawls as if some mush- 
pot of brick and mortar had been spilled 
evenly in all directions, dwell “the Phila- 
delphians.”. Though a relatively small 
community, a wheel within a municipal 
wheel, whose bounds encompass some 
264,000 houses and an odd million and 
a half or so in population, it is not only 
the dominating social force for the town 
in which it lives, but, in comparison 
with social centers elsewhere, is the 
largest unit of its kind in the United 
States and the most distinctive. And it 
is distinctive by reason of the continuity 
of its social life and traditions, by rea- 
son of the elegances, the comforts and 
the relaxations and enjoyments those 
who make it up get out of life, on means, 
in some cases, that would not pay the 
automobile’s rent in Gotham, by reason 
of the real patrician character of people 
who do not pretend to be, but are, well 
bred; and, above all, by reason of the 
extraordinary physical convenience that 
arises from living in so small an area, 
by which Philadelphia society—which 
otherwise has all the elements of a fam- 
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ily party—has also all the characteristics 
of a neighborhood group in a country 
town, though with all the metropolitan 
appointments of libraries, museums, art 
galleries, theaters, the opera “just 
around the corner.” 

This society section, it must be re- 
membered, is not the most desirable nor 
the most modern residence section of 
Philadelphia. It is, moreover, so pene- 
trated with small streets and alleys that 
reach up into it from the nearby slum 
districts—negro and white slums, at 
that—that it is literally true that the 
bluest-blooded of aristocrats may live 
dvs-a-dos to his ashman, garbage col- 
lector or buttons. As one of the city’s 
most celebrated doctors once remarked, 
an epidemic that threatened the slums of 
Philadelphia would find in its fashion- 
ables in Rittenhouse Square the second 
list of victims. 

But the whole point of the matter is, 
if not the most ideal residence section, 
it is to-day the most get-at-able, and, 
moreover, represents a center which is a 
natural and contiguous development of 
the historic social centers of the past, 
which all lay “just a few blocks farther 
east,” as the periods approached nearer 
and nearer the days of the Colonial goy- 
ernors, when society hugged the banks 
of the Delaware. Now its van is getting 
as near the Schuylkill as the hideous 
railroad, marble yard and stable appur- 
tenances which line the latter river will 
allow, having traveled about two miles 
in two hundred years, and only in one 


* This is the fourth in a series of important articles on social life in American cities now appearing in 


this magazine. 
and New Orleans will follow.—THE EDITORS. 
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direction—due west. Without dragging 
in too much history, it is well to recall 
that, as the van crossed Broad Street in 
the fifties, this central section was the 
only fashionable residence section that 
lay in Philadelphia proper, since those 
districts which now make uptown and 
downtown and across town, and_ in 
which there was no society in any but 
a village sense in the early days, were 
not made part of the city until 1854. 
And even up to the seventies the finest 
part of uptown was practically so sep- 
arate from downtown that there was a 
greater chance for social intimacies with 
Lancaster, Wilmington and Trenton— 
which, at least, one could reach in a 
short time by train—than with uptown, 
which was separated by open lots, rail- 
way tracks, squalid factory districts, 
and, with the horse cars the only mode 
of conveyance, was almost as remote as 
New York. 

In other words, this downtown sec- 
tion has for two hundred and twenty- 
five years been the official “quality sec- 
tion” of the town, with an unbroken 
social history. And, even in places less 
concerned over historic prestige than 
Philadelphia, this would mean much. 
Uptown, therefore, unfortunately, by 
reason of this, with all the advantages 
as to a healthier, higher site, with all 
the social value of finer houses, broader 
streets and better outlook, is, of course, 
out of it as the social center of Philadel- 
phia, where dwell those who are “‘in the 
swim,” because for generations it has 
been too near to be independent of the 
forces downtown; too far to be locally 
assimilated. Thus separated, the cen- 
tral section has always developed along 
its own lines with its own folk; and, as 
in the past, when the central gridiron 
was all that there was of Philadelphia, 
so to-day Philadelphia society forms a 
little city of its own, whose bounds are 
almost as exact as if they were legally 
determined by legislative act, as were 
those of the old city which ran from 
Vine to South, Delaware to Schuylkill. 

And, within these narrow bounds, 
society is made up of a group of ruling 
families, old and new (and it is interest- 
ing to watch how soon some of the clever 
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new people become old families) who 
have not fallen down abjectly before the 
Baal of enormous wealth. In fact, we 
all feel that there is something sus- 
picious about the tempting fleshpots of 
the Egyptian entertainers, and so we 
avoid them as we would the plague. In 
consequence, the standards of those in 
the swim really involve mere moneyed 
possession to so small a degree—that is, 
allowing for the fact that social life 
means more than garret amenities or 
back-alley manners—that the relatively 
poor man more than holds his own with 
him who hath much, if he be otherwise 
companionable and possess name, fam- 
ily, social experience and adaptability. 

All these things result in curious para- 
doxes. For instance, if inevitably small 
in numbers as compared with the more 
or less uncrystallized social forces of 
North Philadelphia, South Philadelphia 
and West Philadelphia, this set of the 
Philadelphians in actual numbers is the 
largest group of people who have com- 
mon interests of a social character that 
American life has developed. Moreover, 
the group is peculiarly homogenous; it 
is not made up of people whose ac- 
quaintance dates from maturity—after 
the man of the family has made his 
fortune and the women have had time 
to catch up—the result of steamer 
friendships, summer-resort experiences, 
horse-show conviviality, charity work, 
church liberality, business connections ; 
but is composed of those whose inti- 
macies are matters of childhood associa- 
tion. Jn other words, society in Phila- 
delphia begins with the cradle, not with 
the check book. And this acquaintance 
of the younger generation is but hand- 
ing down the family experience—the 
friendly Sarahs, Johns and Williams of 
one period setting the pace and exam- 
ple for their offspring, the possibly live- 
lier Sallies, Jacks and Billies of the 
present. In consequence, no one is so 
be-cousined and befriended as those in 
this much intermarried set. 

And, another paradox! While, in 
one sense, exclusive, ridiculously ob- 
livious of the new person, especially the 
very prosperous outsider whom ‘‘no one 
ever remembers having heard of be- 
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fore,” in another sense it is so inclusive 
of all those who have any claim through 
this family-neighborhood touch, what 
with outlying connections in other parts 
of the city, particularly in the newer 
suburbs at Bryn Mawr, along the “main 
line,” and in Germantown and Chestnut 
Hill, the suburbs of Colonial days, that 
society has grown so unwieldy as to be 
ready, in the opinion of many of us, for 
an absolute separation into permanent 
cliques, some of which, presumably, will 
stratify with money as the leveling up, 
or down, factor. Be that as it may, 
the actual domination of wealth as the 
determining influence as to social fitness 
is not yet in evidence, and the rule of 
intimate acquaintance and near relatives 
that makes up a set that is so large that 
five times four hundred is only a poor 
estimate of it, shows no outward sign 
of wane. Invitation lists are necessarily 
huge, and prevent many from giving 
large functions, even if means are large, 
since they “know” too many; and, as a 
result, some of the large functions that 
are given include the rich and _ poor, 
young and old, as if by scriptural in- 
junction, because “the Lord is the maker 
of them all,” so decidedly that some have 
dubbed them “resurrection affairs,” 
since the very family graveyards seem 
to have been robbed of their relicts, and 
all because those bidden are socially of 
one flesh, and the conscientious cannot 
deem any common or unclean. 
Inevitably, however, as we are not 
exactly fools, most affairs in society 
follow the line of closer intimacies, the 
one of least resistance, which means hav- 
img your nearest friends and_ suiting 
your own pocketbook in the matter of 
social outlay. But this may not of 
necessity mean much, as is shown in 
family after family, for, with a central 
section so moderate in all its physical 
relations, even the cost and number of 
servants is relatively low. They cannot 
run up into a dozen or more by reason 
of the lack of accommodations in the 
relatively small homes; and, while it is 
true there are some princely establish- 
ments, expenditure in general in society 
is not along those lines, and the modest 
ménage is in good form and no one is 
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ashamed of it. I should not like to 
confess how few of us possess valets; 
and, while the women have a knack of 
making “ladies’ maids” out of “upstairs 
girls,” the out-and-out personal attend- 
ant is certainly not universally indulged 
in. 

And, then, as it follows that young 
R—— does not lose position by living 
on Rittenhouse Street—a_ twenty-foot 
alley—across from, his father’s stable, 
in the mews, as they would say in Lon- 
don—physical and personal conditions 
have thus made this social city a city 
of one restaurant, one shopping street, 
one promenade, no afternoon driveway 
Save a rear street entrance to the distant 
Fairmount Park—which disadvantage, 
at least, has kept the carriage folk from 
getting ostentatious and subdued their 
pride—and with an adjacent Tenderloin 
so abject that the gilded youth are 
hardly drawn to it by attraction, even if 
not warned off because of prudence, 
since it lies at their fathers’ back 
gates. 

One restaurant, did I say? Exactly 
—the Bellevue, which, for the present 
generation, has been the only correct 
rendezvous, and which, seen by out- 
siders for the first time, amazes them by 
its insignificance. Dut, even as small as 
it is, we refine on its size in using it, and 
the most correct thing to do is to crowd 
into the tiny palm room where, literally 
jammed together, we have all taken 
ovr late suppers and felt thoroughly at 
home, since the room was hardly larger 
than Mr. M——’s dining room, the table 
in which, tradition has it, had to be 
shifted in order to let his guests get 
seated in comfort in the boxlike alcove. 
But, then, one could rub shoulders with- 
out fear, since one knew that the Belle- 
vue folk “protected” its guests. Too 
much so, as one climber remarked re- 
cently when she said she was going 
abroad to escape the “tyranny of Ed- 
ward and his assistants,” who literally 
decided how much “a Philadelphian 
should eat and drink.” 

This is a trifle exaggerated; but it is 
true that, to a degree absolutely un- 
known elsewhere, the management, like 
an anxious father, rules out all objec- 
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tionable people and keeps a firm hand 
on those in society who may feel like 
over-indulging. 

Indeed, we all know when young 
A was held up and refused service 
on account of his companion, while the 
amusing comedy of Mrs. B , of New 
York, is a classic anecdote. Though fat 
and more than forty, this very estima- 
ble woman had retained the vivid blush 
of youth by art, and in attire arrayed 
herself as if a debutante in her first year. 
When her husband came over to attend 
a big public fungtion, she came likewise, 
and went to the theater with two quite 
intimate friends, also a trifle over-dressy. 
In consequence, when the trio arrived in 
the palm room after the performance 
they were objects of suspicion. Their 
order was taken politely, and Mrs. 
B - gave it with a great deal of man- 
ner, for was she not of Gotham and 
well known? But the order was _ not 
filled. A second waiter was then called, 
who also listened politely. But the order 
was not filled. Then the New Yorker, 
who was too much of a woman of the 
world not to understand, sent for Ed- 
ward, and told him who she was, em- 
phatically, with the added warning that 
if she was not served at once she would 
telephone to Mr. Boldt that she was be- 
ing insulted while a guest in his hotel. 
She was served. 

But the incident was eloquent of the 
neighborhood standards that rule, for in 
one sense the Bellevue is viewed as an 
extension of the home life; and, since the 
home is the focal point with us, with a 
tradition of good living, it is not so 
astonishing that the one restaurant is so 
tiny or that its cuisine is famed, and 
that even the mikado recently regaled 
himself on a piéce de resistance “in 
Philadelphia style a la Bellevue.” 

And, then, as to good living, even the 
smallest home among the elect may have 
its secret as to oysters, or terrapin or 
salads that makes an after-the-theater 
supper at home a choice memory, or a 
small dinner with little elegancies and a 
comfortable outlook on life that stands 
out as an unusual treat for an outsider 
used to boulevard habits, since there will 
be something redolent of other days, 
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either in dish or service, that bespeaks 
an effective past and a delightful pres- 
ent. So all visitors tell us, and you get 
these results in a house the master of 
which may have less than a private 
secretary's income; and you feel it at 
the Wistar parties, where men in all 
walks of life (including that of gentle- 
men) meet on a given evening for a long 
chat and a light bite—specially limited 
to oysters, one other dish, and two wines 
—you are in touch with it at the open- 
air fish house and rabbit dinners of 
gourmets in the country, who prepare 
and cook and serve their own dinners, 
where attempts at profuseness are 
viewed suspiciously, and where the qual- 
ity is the thing. 

You get the touch of a superb sim- 
plicity in the dancing assembly, into 
which we of this set graduate after we 
have learned to dance over a_ barber 
shop and swimming pool in stuffy quar- 
ters, and have gone through the various 
classes which the society matrons man- 
age, to find ourselves, when finally on 
the floor of the great ball, uncomfort- 
ably crowded in the foyer of the familiar 
Academy of Music, every dirty old 
brick, every uncomfortable old seat of 
which we know and love. Does any- 
body really love the Metropolitan Opera 
House? Is it part of society’s daily 
memories? Well, to Philadelphians the 
Academy of Music is so much a part 
of life—just around the corner, you 
know, across from your back gate—that 
it has ceased to be a mere place of 
amusement, and has developed into an 
institution. 

And that is the tendency of so many 
features of our life, where so many 
things are settled, accepted. It is not 
so very long ago when it was a sort of 
institution for professional and business 
men to walk home to a midday lunch 
or dinner, and, while even the nearness 
of things to-day does not exactly permit 
that, we all do walk—men and women 
—to engagements that in other centers 
would call for carriages and be partici- 
pated in only by people of carriage-level 
incomes. So one sees fluffy-haired girls 
hatless in evening toilet sauntering along 
the streets, or, even in more curious con- 
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trast, riding in trolley cars alongside 
of hod carriers. 

The use of the trolleys and of shank’s 
mare for all such engagements, includ- 
ing the opera, is so common—and I 
have even known jolly parties to walk 
to and from the assemblies—that no one 
thinks twice of it. Hence the unat- 
tached bachelor among us does not find 
that ‘“‘going out” is prohibitive, since to 
do the thing that is recognized as ap- 
proved often calls for no unusual. out- 
lay. As the late Mr. Fairman Rogers 
once remarked—and he stood for the 
old set in the fullest sense of the words, 
the set of the innermost intimacies in 
Philadelphia with a European and New- 
port acquaintance of the best outsiders 
—life in Philadelphia society was that 
of a close clan. Once a member by 
birth or adoption, and then anything 
you did was all right. 

But even before Mr. Rogers passed 
away, society began to enlarge so that, 
just before he died, old “Philip” had 
begun to despair even of the Assembly 
set. This faithful servitor, who viséd 
the cards and almost received the guests, 
had the most exalted idea of what so- 
ciety should be, for had he not lived 
with the most celebrated families, such 
as that of Madame Rush, whose mem- 
ory, as the last of the grand dames who 
really maintained a salon, is still pun- 
gent with anecdote? It was just before 
the Assembly board of governors had 
set up the rule that obtains to-day of 
admitting no new subscribers unless 
they are descendants of old subscribers, 
that the old man said to me: “Things 
are getting mighty common these days. 
Too many a-gettin’ in. It jes’ reminds 
me of a barnyard. One pig roots his- 
self under de gate, and all his friends 
crowd in de opening.” 

Philip stood for family, and old ways, 
and old manners, and he was one of 
the links that spelled continuity. I re- 
member when he fainted on the Acad- 
emy stairs at an Assembly, and when 
he came to and found his old gray poll 
on the lap of a woman who, by line and 
by marriage, bore two of the most fa- 
mous names in the city, he seemed con- 
tent, and, looking up, said: “I served 


your grandpa, honey,” and then be- 
came unconscious again. 

It was not long after this when a 
witty ‘‘new person” of Celtic origin who 
had gotten in the Assembly in the same 
year in which another outsider, also with 
a very Hibernian patronymic, had made 
it, said: “Well, it’s a great year for the 
Trish, now that the D——s and M——s 
are in the Assembly.” As a matter of 
fact, one Celt got in by reason of a 
neighborhood acquaintance, and the 
other by marriage, so none of our tradi- 
tions were upset. Lat it is always in- 
teresting to note that, however new the 
social recruits may be, they soon fill in 
a background which, if it doesn’t reach 
to Colonial celebrities, comes as near to 
it as is useful and picturesque for pres- 
ent-day prestige, although the Assembly 
has never been, and is not to-day, based 
on conditions that would make it a sort 
of Colonial-Dames-Who-Dance set, or 
an = Order-of-the-Cincinnati- W ho-Can- 
Manage-a-German crowd. 

Moreover—and some who ought to 
know better forget this—the “Assembly 
set’’ does not mean only those who ac- 
tually go to the dances, but those who, 
by reason of relationship and intimacies, 
are on the same social plane, though for 
various reasons, most of them not in- 
vidious, are not on the dancing list. In 
fact, some of those thus affiliated are 
more in evidence in the social life in a 
big way than those who actually go to 
the Academy of Music twice a year, 
when asked to subscribe for the dances. 
But all in this set are on very good 
terms; and, while there are divisions in 
the set and its outer affiliations—that is, 
we have a smart crowd whose motto 
seems to be: “Eat, drink and be horsy” 
—on the whole, the intellectuals and the 
more frivolous are not so separated as to 
make social life one-sided or monoto- 
nous. 

For instance, the leader of the dan- 
cing class, whose rule is absolute, and 
whose decision has sent terror to the 
heart of many a girl unbidden to the 
much-sought-after affairs, who might be 
considered a typical society butterfly (so 
far as a sedate matron can be a butter- 
fly), is sister-in-law to another very posi- 
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THE SOCIAL SIDE 


tive social force, a brilliant woman who 
can discuss the age of the Pharaohs with 
a Petrie. The latter, however, does not, 
by any means, seclude herself from her 
gayer, less archeological friends, since 
we do not go in for fads here in the 
Boston manner. 

The fact is, we all abhor faddists. 
And if we do study Brahms, worship 
Browning, and have a Buddhist temple 
“in our midst,” and have eighteenth cen- 
tury string quartet diversions on Sun- 
day evenings—livelier relaxations, also 
—we do not set any one thing up as a 
cult. And the bluestocking I mention 
told me the other day that the morals, 
manners and moderation, forced on so- 
ciety generally by the style of the elect, 
were, in her opinion, a splendid contribu- 
tion to American social life, and made 
us possess a real society, not an aggre- 
gation of social monstrosities, but a 
group in which all that was worth while 
had a chance. 

This might seem to indicate we were 
all ingénues, but one of the best friends 
of this same blue remarixed, when asked 
if she had heard of some escapade of a 
well-known man: “I don’t want to hear 
about it. If I knew definitely all about 
the morals of the men in society I 
couldn't fill up my dinner lists.” 

And that it is not always high morals 
that carry everything before them was 
shown amusingly recently, when a cer- 
tain committee on admissions in a well- 
known club calmly held up the proposal 
of one of the most prominent bishops 
in the country, a man of national repute, 
distinguished, and quite a society lion, 
because he was not “known” to any one 
member, and they proposed that he be 
“introduced” to some of them, just as 
they would ask that some new collegian 
should pass before them. When finally 
admitted, the good bishop had his mild 
ecclesiastic revenge by writing to in- 
quire as to the “character of the club,” 
so as to be sure it was “one to which he 
could properly give his support.” 

Trying to imitate the true-blue Phila- 
delphia, a member of this same club 
(which makes no pretense at being ex- 
clusive) urged on a patrician member 
that an effort should be made to make 
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it more a social club by only taking in 
men in certain sets. To which the pa- 
trician replied, very much amused: 
“Social club! How ridiculous! At 
present it seems to be a place where the 
country members drop in to chat with 
the servants!” And, as I have seen 
some of the forlorn country members, 
starved out by reason of having nobody 
to talk to, in lively converse with the 
waiters at breakfast, Mr. ’s joke 
was fully enjoyed. 

But the outsider was in the true spirit 
when he urged exclusiveness. This cry 
is heard on all sides, and not in the 
elderly set altogether, either. Indeed, 
recently all that the family-neighborhood 
idea means was made clear when a com- 
mitte on invitations for an open-air féte 
resented the fact that certain members 
sent in lists of relatives and friends 
whom they wanted to be invited, the 
committee taking the ground that it knew 
all the friends and relatives of members 
who had any right to be at the garden 
party, and was quite competent to make 
up a complete list itself. True to Phila- 
delphia social instincts, most of the mem- 
bers calmly accepted the ruling as 
eternally right and proper, and certain 
members who did not were looked upon 
as disturbers, whose circle of acquaint- 
ances was not all it ought to be. 

Despite all this, however, new people 
get in—especially those who have con- 
venient children—even if at a_ recent 
art exhibition one of the old-line fam- 
ilies, on looking at the portrait of one 
of the newer leaders, said: “Who is 
she? Mrs. ? Never heard of her,” 
and gave the work no second glance. 
He failed to realize what most of us 
see—that we are getting near the time 
when everybody cannot know everybody 
else, though how the old life has kept 
up is marvelous. 

As things go, social life naturally is 
calling for more and more of an outlay 
every year, and for many life is far from 
simple in the city during the winter 
months; while, from June to November, 
or from May to December in many cases, 
the exodus to the country house andthe 
summer residence is one of the most 
marked features of our social life. 
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Nothing, indeed, is finer the country 
over than the country life about Phila- 
delphia and the things that go to make 
its hospitalities ideal. Only a few years 
ago a writer on social problems de- 
scribed how, more and more, New York- 
ers of wealth were approximating the 
finer methods and manners of outdoor 
life, so characteristic of England, and he 
held the kind of life so developed was to 
be ideal American social life. He for- 
got, or was ignorant of the fact, that 
for generations, without waiting for 
New York or for the era of great 
leisured wealth, Philadelphia had pos- 
sessed this ideal of out-of-town life. 
There are some of the loveliest estates 
in the world, amid the most beautiful 
natural surroundings, just outside of 
Philadelphia, and in this glorious coun- 
try, rolling and varied of aspect, we 
have ever reveled, even from Penn's 
day, utilizing all the natural beauties, 
indulging in all the manly sports, and 
anticipating by decades the open-air re- 
laxations now such a feature of Ameri- 
can life everywhere. How can it be 
otherwise when the N—— family can 
count four generations of cricketers? 
And how can life be unpicturesque in 
the open in a place which, for over a 
generation before country clubs were 
known elsewhere, had in its cricket 
clubs, superb places of recreation, amidst 
beautiful landscape effects, with club 
conveniences that set vears ago, and still 
hold their own, as the standard for open- 
air comfort and rural loveliness? You 
can play cricket or not, as you will; 
you may like it or dislike it; but to equal 
the insistent charm of such grounds as 
those at Manheim, in Germantown, one 
must travel to the Old World beauty 
spots, and then fail. And Manheim is 
but one instance, and its cricket club one 
element of Philadelphia life. All the 
other sports, all that open-air life stands 
for, as well as the serene beauty of old- 
time gardens, rich farms, make up a 
life in the circle of country around 
Philadelphia that is as near an ideal as 
any community can ever reach. 
And, while this country life runs the 
whole gamut from simple suburban 
house to Italian palaces, the keynote is 


ever simplicity, and the fact that it is 
“the thing” for the young girls and 
swains who are just entering society to 
take a dinner in an old-fashioned little 
farmhouse called the “Lilacs” in the 
park, as a spring: outing, is a keynote 
of the whole situation. 

New Yorkers who have been taken to 
the “Lilacs” and other like retreats un- 
awares, at first have wondered that 
swelldom looks upon such village re- 
laxation as life; but in the end they suc- 
cumb to the charm of it all. And the 
Gothamite begins to realize that his mil- 
lions are not everything, and that to 
people who spend so little, who will 
walk around the corner to the new man’s 
hundred-dollar-a-cover dinner, if they 
do not send regrets, the barbaric splen- 
dor of the rival camps of Bedouin plun- 
derers, the miulti-millionaires whose 
bizarre display of the rich spoils makes 
New York life so amazing, scems merely 
willful and vulgar waste. Naturally, 
there are many who proclaim this state 
of things is all over; that the day of the 
wealthy is at hand; that the smart set, 
with its Newport affiliations and_ its 
valets and maids galore, its horsy af- 
fluence and automobile riches, is soon to 
rule. 

But this has often been announced be- 
fore, but as often failed to come to pass. 
At present it is almost ludicrous at times 
to note how the newer element pay that 
most sincere of all flattery to the old- 
line families—full-fledged imitation. In- 
deed, a clever outsider, temporarily a 
resident, after spending six months in 
Philadelphia, made a hit by almost en- 
tirely cleaning out the very new furni- 
ture she had first brought over, and 
begged and borrowed from her old rela- 
tives all the early Victorian stuff and 
older antiques she could get, because, as 
she said, she “did not want to shock her 
Philadelphia visitors any longer.” She 
also remarked that Philadelphia was the 
only city she had ever been in where all 
trolley traffic was stopped while “people 
got in their winter coal.” 

All these jokes were enjoyed and 
helped to make her a success, since they 
flattered us all by accepting our point of 
view ; for, really, with those inside there 
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is no fear of outsiders, since position is 
secure. Whatever indifference there is 
to the assaults of the social climbers is 
the indifference that comes from those 
whose circle of friends has been com- 
plete from childhood up. By forty, your 
friends, as well as your habits, are fixed; 
and, as you already know so many, how 
can you rush and swear an eternal 
friendship to some one who is bound to 
“get in the swim,” and who seems de- 
termined to make up for a former life of 
cold hustling, about which you know and 
care nothing, by keeping himself and 
everybody else in a state of nervous ex- 
citement? Living in a small street, with 
a slum-like alley confronting you (as 
is the case with Mrs. W——’s and the 
bishop’s house), not unlike the lanes of 
Hogarth’s London in its picturesque 
squalor, brings about a becoming mod- 
esty in one’s life and demeanor; and, 
whether it be at club, in the city home 
or in the country house, everywhere 
there is a special effort to avoid the ex- 
travagant and to seek out the niceties 
of life. 

I have often felt that some of these 
simplicities in certain houses border on 
meanness, and in certain public organ- 
izations they do occasionally reach the 
ludicrous. The Penn Club, for instance, 
receives distinguished strangers in a 
house so small, in quarters so circuni- 
scribed, and regales them with collations 
so simple—oysters, salads, beer and 
Rhine wine—that the honor of a recep- 
tion there would be a doubtful compli- 
ment were it not that one sees that it is 
the men that make the occasion. And 
yet I remember once noting a distin- 
guished visitor look on with undisguised 
astonishment as everybody fell to on the 
light repast and was so eager about it as 
to leave him quite to himself. 

But these exchanges where all people 
meet on a common level at Philosophical 
Society or ball are really quite refresh- 
ing, and it results in the paradox of a 
truly democratic society ruled by pa- 
trician ideas. Simply because Mr. Y—— 
pays out cheerfully about $2,000 a per- 
formance so that he can enjoy the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra does not make it im- 
possible for him and Mr. X , an- 
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other well-known musical amateur, who 
could not pay a cent for any orchestra, 
to be the best of chums, since it never 
occurs to one of us that we cannot know 
so-and-so because he is rich, or, if we 
are fortunate ourselves, that we must 
cut so-and-so because he is poor. We 
simply do not think this way. 

In consequence, this vertical rather 
than horizontal stratification of Phila- 
delphia society makes for a_ splendid 
cameraderie, and, while those who have 
all the qualities that make outsiders, 
whether they live in Philadelphia or not, 
can never get in, another paradox de- 
velops that no doors are so freely opened 
to the sesame of good breeding as those 
of our so-called exclusive houses; and it 
is the influence of these that makes so- 
cial life in Philadelphia the oasis it is 
to-day in American life. 

Fortunately for those who want a 
physical fact, a concrete sign, Philadel- 
phia life is summed up visibly and meta- 
phorically in the Lippincott house at the 
corner ot Broad and Walnut Streets, 
just across from the Bellevue, just a 
block or so from everywhere else that 
counts for something in the city’s social 
life. Looking for all the world like some 
quaint country house of an eighteenth 
century elegante, set amid old-fashioned 
gardens, shaded by a glorious elm, this 
old yellow house of two-storied stucco, 
with single marble one-storied portico, 
radiates that indescribable Philadelphia 
air that tells the whole story. And all is 
in marked contrast, in seeming indiffer- 
ence to the lofty demeanor of the multi- 
millions which gleam and glitter from 
the windows of the skyscrapers, the 
Babel towers that command it on all 
sides. Walking under the shade of its 
garden trees, some of them rarities, look- 
ing at the old statuary and listening to 
the fountains, it is almost impossible to 
realize one is in the very center of a 
great city, so marked is the illusion of 
a Watteanesque dream of sylvan joys. 
And, again, from the outside, this quin- 
tessence of all that is eloquent of home, 
seen in the glory of an autumn dusk, 
with the after-glow still touching the 
cornices of the huge towers, the haunts 
of Midas that rise above it—merely, 
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however, accentuating its lowly pres- 
ence—with the city lights aglow along 
the streets and the ladders of skyscraper 
illumination reaching upward to the 
dimming, darkening sky, the Philadel- 
phian feels a peculiar thrill as the unique 
beauty and meaning of the scene strikes 
him. He feels so lovely a scene must 
be unreal, that the house at the foot of 
the cliffs of stone and iron must vanish 
if he but rubs his eyes. But to-day it is 
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a very present fact, how long no one 
knows. 

And so, to-day the reality of the sim- 
plicity of Philadelphia’s social life— 
however impossible it may seem in an 
age that talks of monkey dinners at 
Newport and hears of the double score 
of golden spigotted bath tubs that the 
uneasy Capuans of the steel ring plan 
for their villas—is also a present fact; 
but for how long, who knows? 
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A KICK 


| LIKE to see a little dogge 
& patte him on the hedde; 
Butte when he singeth in ye nyte 
I would thatte he were dedde. 


And eke ye tunefulle Thomas Catte 
Which sleepeth alle day long, 

Fulle oft I’ve shocked ye pallid moon 
& cursed his fervent song. 


Ye playfulle flea, so sprightlie and 
So fulle of boyish glee, 

Why must he play atte nyte time whenne 
No human eye can see? 


Ye rag-time on ye floore above 
Grows louder; & I know 

Ye clans are celebrating where 
Ye beere doth ebb & flow. 


I love ye sound of music; yette 
I rave & want to fyte; 

The day was made for song; oh thenne 
Why keep itte up alle nyte? 


Menne curse ye pestie house fly oft 
With curses loud & deep; 

Yette he alone of alle ye pests, 

Whenne hys poor, jaded victim rests, 
Goes decentlie to sleep! 
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T began when the British 
sailor gave the Boojoo 
Man to Jehiel. Before 
that momentous happen- 
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\coe , 
Us an >. Cy) ing, Jehiel Bailey's ife 
ey had been, to say tie least, 


peaceful. He lived in a little two-room 
shanty at Shell Point, which is halfway 
down Setuckit Beach; and his nearest 
neighbors were the life-saving crews at 
the station two miles below, and, in sum- 
mer, the boarders at the Beach Hotel, a 
mile and a half above. His companions 
were a hairless Mexican dog, the gift 
of a traveled friend, and a battered con- 
certina. His labors—when he chose to 
labor—were clamming, fishing and lob- 
stering. 

In the evening, after supper was 
cleared away, Jehiel would sit in the 
rocker and play the concertina. The 
dog, whose name was Skeezicks, would 
sit on the floor and shiver. Setuckit 
Beach, even on a warm day, is not the 
place for hairless dogs, and Skeezicks 
seemed to appreciate the fact. 

The sailor was one of the crew of a 
British bark that struck on Sand Hill 
Shoal one foggy September afternoon, 
and, thanks to the life-savers, every 
soul aboard reached the beach safe and 
sound. The station was crowded, and, 
as he had done before in similar cases, 
the commandant sent this sailor down 
to Jehiel’s to be the latter’s guest until 


Nase 


morning. 
; Jehiel did his best to make the visitor 
happy. He cooked a chowder that 


was a treat, produced pipes, tobacco 
and a bottle of homemade wild-cherry 
“bounce.” Also he played tunes on the 
concertina with involuntary variations. 








THE BOOJOO MAN 


By Joseph C. Lincoln 
Author of “Cap'n Eri,” “Cape Cod Ballads,’ Ete. 





Usually people were satisfied with a 
very little of Mr. Bailey’s music. After 
one or two numbers, they generally 
thanked him effusively, and remembered 
that they must be going—that the wind 
was dying out or the tide ebbing, and 
that they therefore must get aboard their 
boats at once. But the British sailor, 
whether because of a natural love for 
music or because of the ‘‘bounce’’—he 
had absorbed the greater part of a quart 
—was not that kind. 

“Matey,” he said, “you’re a wonder, 
a bloomin’ wonder! I could sit ‘ere and 
‘ark to you a-playin’ them ‘ere anthems 
till I foundered. Blyme if I couldn't! 
*Eave a’ead and give us ‘Gawd Save the 
King’ again.” 

So Jehiel, too polite to correct a 
stranger, played what he intended to be 
“John Brown’s Body” over and over, 
while the visitor sat with closed eyes, 
beating time ecstatically with one hand 
and clutching the “bounce” bottle with 
the other. 

In the morning the wind had gone 
down and the stranded bark lay easy on 
the shoal, so the commandant at the sta- 
tion gave her crew permission to take 
the boat and make one trip for the pur- 
pose of saving such of their personal 
belongings as might easily be brought 
ashore. Mr. Bailey’s guest, having been 
unceremoniously routed out of bed by 
his shipmates, departed upon this excur- 
sion in anything but good humor, and 
without even bidding his host good-by. 

But he returned in about an hour, 
with a smiling countenance, and with a 
curious something sticking out of the 
pocket of his pea-jacket. 

‘““Matey,” he said, “I’ve been a-thinkin’ 
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of ‘ow noble you done to me last night, 
and, thinks I, ‘I can’t go away,’ I thinks, 
‘without givin’ my old friend’—what 
did you say your name was, matey? Ho, 
yes, Bailey!—‘without givin’ my old 
friend Bailey a bit of a keepsake like. 
And,’ thinks I, ‘I ’aven’t a doubt but 
‘e'll give me a keepsake to remember ’im 
and ‘is kindness with. Say, now, a bot- 
tle of that ’ere cherry stuff, eh? So’s 
when I’m fur awy I can fill a glass with 
it and say, ‘’Ere’s to my old friend 
Bailey, awy off in the States!’ Now 
what d’you think of that, matey, eh?” 

Whatever Jehiel may have thought 
doesn’t matter. What'he did was to 
climb the ladder to the loft and return 
bringing a bottle of the cherry “bounce.” 
His friend received it with enthusiasm. 

“And ’ere’s my little keepsake for you, 
matey,” he said, putting his hand into 
the pocket of the pea-jacket, and pro- 
ducing for Jehiel’s inspection an object 
that was curious, to say the least. 

It was a wooden image, about a foot 
high, carved in the likeness of a very 
ugly little man with a knob of a nose, 
staring eyes, a mop of hair made of 
cocoanut fiber, and with three rows of 
teeth made of shell and set in a broad 
grin. 

“There ’e is,” said the visitor, hold- 
ing the image at arm’s length. “What 
d’you think of ’im?” 

The startled Jehiel expressed the 
opinion that he was “very pretty.” 

“Well, now, ain’t ’e?” was the enthusi- 
astic reply. “And I'll tell you somethin’ 
else, matey. “E’s a Boojoo Man—a real, 
At Boojoo man from the South Seas. 
I scoffed ’im myself from the priest’s 
‘ouse. There’s a ’eap of imitation boo- 
joos,” he added; “but this one’s the real 
thing, and we'll set ’im up ‘ere on the 
shelf where ’e’ll look pleasant at you 
every blessed mornin’.” 

And he placed the image on the board 
mantel next to Jehiel’s alarm clock. 

“But what’s he good for?’ queried 
Mr. Bailey, anxiously. 

“Good for? Why, matey, ’e’s a charm 
—and the bloomin’est kind of a charm, 
too! Well, I must be goin’. Good-by.” 
And, clutching the “bounce” bottle 


with a hearty grip, Jehiel’s visitor hur- 
ried out of the door. 

It was a moment before Mr. Bailey 
recovered himself sufficiently to remem- 
ber that he hadn’t expressed thanks for 
the gift. At the same time he remem- 
bered something else. Rushing out of 
the shanty, he called after the hurrying 
stranger. 

“Hi!” he yelled. “Hold on a minute! 
What kind of a charm is he?” 

The sailor had reached the crest of a 
sand dune some little distance away; 
but he heard the question and turned. 

*°F’s a love charm,” he shouted, with 
—so it seemed to Jehiel—a rather ma- 
licious grin. ‘You'll see.” And he ran 
on once more. Within a half hour the 
crew of the bark were on their way to 
Orham to take the train for Boston. 

That evening, when Mr. Bailey seated 
himself in the rocker and took up his 
concertina, he happened to glance at the 
shelf, and at the Boojoo Man smiling 
cheerfully upon it. And what his British 
friend had said concerning a love charm 
came back to him with force. Jehiel 
was bashful, even with men; where 
women were concerned he was a tongue- 
tied imbecile. Love had never come to 
him, possibly because it could not run 
as fast as he could. And also he was 
very, very superstitious. So he sat and 
stared uneasily at the Boojoo Man, and 
the Boojoo Man stared toothfully down 
at him. 

At length he took up the concertina, 
and began his concert with “A Hot 
Time in the Old Town.” And he could 
not play it. He tried and tried, but it 
was no go. It seemed to him that he 
had forgotten the tune, and yet that was 
manifestly impossible. Then he switched 
to “Marching Through Georgia,” and 
that, too, was a failure. ‘Come Where 
My Love Lies Dreaming” was, however, 
a glittering success; in fact, it seemed 
almost to play itself. The next was the 
favorite “John Brown’s Body,” and, for 
the first time in years, it refused to go 
“marching on.” Thoroughly fright- 
ened, he began “Ben Bolt,” and “Sweet 
Alice” was sweeter than she had ever 
been. 

And then it flashed over him that the 
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only tunes he could play were those of 
love songs. 

Every superstitious nerve in Jehiel’s 
body vibrated in concert. He looked up 
at the Boojoo Man, and its three rows 
of shell teeth shone in the lamplight as 
if it was Jaughing its ugly head off. 
Jehiel threw the concertina into a cor- 
ner, undressed in a hurry, and went to 
bed. But Skeezicks, on the outside of 
the blanket, trembled no more than his 
master beneath. Jehiel covered his 
head with the clothes so that he might 
not see even the shadow of the Boojoo 
Man; but he knew all the time that it 
was grinning in the dark. 

Next morning he was brave as a lion, 
mocked the Boojoo Man to its face, and, 
when one of the life-saving crew looked 
in at the door, Mr. Bailey exhibited his 
new possession, explained how he ob- 
tained it, boasted of its value, and an- 
nounced that he wouldn't part with it 
for “no money.” 

But that night his concert was but a 
repetition of the previous one. “John 
Brown” -refused to march, but “My 
Nellie’s Blue Eyes” was a great success. 
At length, desperate, he mustered up 
courage, grasped the Boojoo Man by 
the neck, stepped out of doors, and threw 
the thing as far as he could send it. He 
heard it splash in the bay, and went to 
bed happy. 

Next morning his life-saving friend 
appeared at the door. 

“Hey, Jehiel!” he said, “I found some- 
thin’ of yourn on the beach just now, 
and I know you wouldn't want to lose it. 
Here ’tis.” 

And he held up the Boojoo Man, 
dripping, but grinning as cheerfully as 
cver, 

Mr. Bailey thanked his friend, after a 
fashion, and put the image back in its 
old place on the shelf. A little later he 
took it down and jammed it into the 
cookstove. It may have been that the 
fire was low, or the image too wet; but, 
at any rate, when he took off the lids 
at ten o'clock the fire was out and 
the Boojoo Man, unhurt, grinned up 
through the hole like an asbestos 
Cheshire cat. 

Then, fortified by a liberal dose of 
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“bounce,” he essayed to bury the thing. 
He dug a hole about a hundred yards 
from the shanty, threw the image into it, 
stamped down the sand and went away. 
He had scarcely reached his door when 
Skeezicks appeared, shivering but proud, 
with the Boojoo Man in his mouth. The 
dog had followed his master, had 
watched the burial, and had immediately 
brought about a resurrection. 

Jehiel’s spirit was, for the time, 
broken; and he placed the Boojoo Man 
on the shelf once more. That night, 
after a series of the hated love melodies, 
he essaved to look over a bundle of 
magazines recently given him by the 
hotel clerk. The first article which met 
his eves was one entitled, ““The Influence 
of Beauty.” It was illustrated by por- 
traits of beautiful women. He threw 
down that magazine in disgust, and took 
up another, to open it at a paper on “Old 
English Love Tales.” Then he went 
to bed. 

The next morning, at nine o'clock, 
Jehiel Bailey tramped down the beach 
with desperation in his heart and the 
LBoojoo Man’s legs sticking out of his 
pocket. By this time he was so thor- 
oughly afraid of the dreadful image, 
and so convinced that it had him in its 
clutches, that he hardly dared touch it; 
but he had made up his mind to try once 
more to lift the spell. He tramped 
blindly on until, ahead of him, the roof 
of the Beach Hotel showed above the 
dunes. The summer season was over, 
but a few belated guests still lingered 
at the hotel, which was to close its doors 
in a fortnight. 

Jehiel stopped in his tracks and 
looked about him. The place was lonely 
and far enough away from the shore to 
be outside the beat of the life-saving 
patrol. He drew the Boojoo Man from 
his pocket, shut his eyes, and repeated 
this formula, which was a reminiscence 
of his childhood: 


“Chick, Chock, Chain, 


Go away and never come*back again.” 


Then he whirled around three times, 
and threw the Boojoo Man with all his 
might. As soon as he had thrown it he 
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opened his eyes and began to run back 
toward the shanty. 

3ut he had taken only two steps when 
he was stopped by a shriek—a shriek in 
a feminine voice. It came from behind 
the nearest sand dune, and was repeated 
with the addition of the word “Help!” 
Mr. Bailey hesitated for a moment, and 
that moment was fatal. 

Round the corner of the dune came a 
woman—a tall, thin female with spec- 
tacles and curls. She wore what had 
once been a very ornate summer hat, but 
it was now a flattened ruin. In her hand 
she carried the Boojoo Man, and her 
small blue eyes snapped. 

“Did you throw this?” 
holding out the image. 

Mr. Bailey gasped, stammered and 
turned as pale as his sunburn would 
allow. 

“T want to know if you threw this 
thing?” repeated the lady, raising her 
voice. 

“T—I dunno, marm.” 

“You don’t know! Is it your prop- 
erty ?” 

“Yes, marm. That is to say, I 

“Then perhaps you will explain why, 
as I sat gazing at the ocean, drinking in 
the beauty of the morning, this—this 
creature fell upon me? Explain that, 
sir, if vou please.” 

Well, Jehiel’s story was not a plausi- 
ble one. It was to the effect that the 
image—which he ingenuously explained 
he “happened to have in his pocket’’— 
had fallen out as he was walking along 
“up there,” and must have “sort of hit” 
the lady below. 

“I’m dreadful sorry “bout your hat, 


marm,” he concluded, panting. “I am 
ae 





she demanded, 


” 








SO: 

Now, strange as it may seem, the lady 
paid little attention to the latter part of 
the tale. Instead, she stared more and 
more intently at Mr. Bailey, looking him 
over from his expansive bare feet to the 
crown of his torn straw “sundown.” At 
length she smiled in a grim way, and 
nodded her head until the curls under 
the flattened hat danced. 

“T believe,”’ she said, slowly, “that you 
are my ideal man. Yes.” she repeated, 
“you are my ideal man!* 





This astonishing observation was too 
much for Jehiel. He stood mute, with 
his mouth wide open. Suddenly the 
strange female asked another question. 

“Are you the hermit ?”’ she demanded. 

“Hey? I—I dunno, marm.” 

“Is your fame Bailey? Do you live 
near here, alone ?” 

“Yes, marm.” 

“Then I shall walk home with you.” 

She evidently did not expect a refusal, 
and Mr. Bailey was in no condition to 
offer one. He stood perfectly still until 
his new acquaintance took him by the 
arm, whirled him about, and began to 
escort him up the beach. 

“Now,” she said, as they moved on, 
“tell me all about yourself.” 

What Jehiel told her was no detailed 
biography, by any means, but the lady 
made up for his reticence by asking 
question after question. The Boojoo 
Man she declared to be “delightfully 
horrible,” and she wished to know where 
it came from. Mr. Bailey told her, but 
said nothing about the magical proper- 
ties of the abhorred image. 

When they reached the shanty the lady 
made herself perfectly at home. She 
examined every part of the little build- 
ing, even climbing the ladder to peep 
into the loft. 

“Tt is charming,” 


she declared. ‘It is 


ideal. I could live here forever.” 
Poor Jehiel gasped. His head was 
spinning. 


“Mr. Bailey,” said the visitor, finally, 
“T am charmed to have met you. You 
have opened a new chapter in my life. 
My name is Boggs; I am staying at the 


hotel. I shall come to see you every 
day. We shall grow to be very near 
friends. I am sure of it. Something” 


—she said it with a mysterious grandeur 
—‘‘something tells me so. Good-by.” 

She marched away with a stately 
stride, the flattened hat flopping as she 
walked, and Skeezicks, tied at the back 
of the shanty, sent a shivery howl after 
her. 

Jehiel did nothing worth mentioning 
all the rest of the day. He sat gloomily 
on the bench by his door and ruminated. 
That evening there was no music from 
the concertina. Mr. Bailey believed that, 














thanks to the hateful Boojoo Man, 
Nemesis had overtaken him. 

Next morning the “Boggs woman’”— 
so Jehiel mentally termed her—called at 
the shanty, and in the afternoon she 
came again. She discovered the con- 
certina, and insisted that it be played 
for her benefit. When the request was 
complied with, she rolled her eyes and 
clasped her hands, and vowed that she 
could die “listening to those dear old 
songs of the heart.” And her compan- 
ion, pumping dolefully away at “Come 
Where My Love Lies Dreaming,” de- 
voutly wished she would. 

Just before sunset of the third day 
after his meeting with the “Boggs 
woman,” Jehiel was launching his dory 
for a trip to “Caleb’s flat” after sea 
clams. Sea clams are to be found only 
on the farthest bar, and at dead low 
water; and, as the tide had already 
begun to flow, Jehiel was in a hurry. 
Skeezicks was locked in the shanty. 

As he was stepping into the boat, Mr. 
3ailey heard his name called in a voice 
he knew only too well. With a groan, 
he turned to see his tormentor approach- 
ing, stately and majestic as usual, and 
with her spectacles shining in the red 
sunset light like danger signals. 

“Mr. Bailey,” said the “Boggs wom- 
an,” “you are, I perceive, about to ven- 
ture forth upon the deep.” 

“No, marm,” replied Jehiel, sullenly ; 
“T was goin’ sea clammin’.” 

“Ah! a homely errand, but romantic. 
I shall accompany you.” 

It was not a request, but the calm 
statement of a deliberate determination. 
A diplomat would have found it hard to 
refuse. Jehiel was no diplomat. He 
steadied the dory, while the fair visitor 
climbed in and seated herself upon the 
clam bucket in the stern. Then he 
meekly pushed off. 

The row was a long one, for the tide 
was out, and only in the channels was 
there enough water to float the dory. 
Jehiel labored at the oars, and the 
“Boggs woman,” enthroned upon the 
bucket, peered through her spectacles 
and talked unceasingly. Her remarks 
were pointedly personal; she spoke of 
the “manly vigor” of her companion’s 
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calling, and compared it with the 
“sapient degeneracy” of that of the city 
toiler. 

“Tell me,” she said, “have you ever 
saved the life of a fellow-creature ?” 

“Hey ?” 

“Have you ever rescued a man or 
woman from a watery grave?” 

“No, marm. I fished a couple of gals 
out of the bay here one time when their 
boat upset. The fool critturs let her 
gybe, and is 

“Ah! I was sure of it. 
hero! What did they say? 
they express their gratitude ?” 

“One of ’em give me a dollar. I 
didn’t want to take it, but a 

“A dollar! What sordid baseness! 
Mr. Bailey, if a man like you should 
rescue me from death I should worship 
him forever. Tell me, have you ever 
been in love? What is your ideal 
woman ?” 

It had come! The remark made by 
his new acquaintance at their first meet- 
ing had been in Jehiel’s thoughts ever 
since. She had called him her ‘“‘ideal 
man” then. And now ! Mr. Bailey 
summoned up a remnant of resolution 
and desperately replied: 

“T like ’em kind of short,” he said, 
“and—and sort of fleshy, and—and with 
black hair, worn sort of plain, and Pe 

He stopped, frightened at his own 
bravery. But the “Boggs woman” was 
not at all disconcerted. 

“Ah, yes!” she said. “But do you 
think a woman of that description pos- 
sesses the poetic disposition? Do you 
think she would appreciate a man like 
you? Suppose one of the others—the 
more soulful, grander woman—should 
come into your life. Suppose——”’ 

She was interrupted by a bump that 
upset her into the bottom of the dory. 

“Here’s the flat, marm!” shouted 
Jehiel, and mentally added: “Thank the 
Lord!” 

He tumbled out upon the sand, and 
took up the hoe and bucket. 

“Marm,” he said, “would you mind 
settin’ here in the dory and keepin’ her 
from floatin’ off while I go after the 
clams? You see, the tide’s comin’ in.” 

Before she could refuse he was half- 
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way across the bar. He had uncovered, 
perhaps, six clams—he was too agitated 
to count or to care—when a_ shriek 
caused him to straighten up and turn 
sharply. 

“Help!” screamed the “Boggs wom- 
an.” “Mr. Bailey! help! I’m drifting 
away !”’ 

The dory. some yards from the flat, 
was floating out into deep water. 

“What shall I do?” screamed the 
“Boggs woman.” 

“Pick up the oars and row back!” 
shouted Jehiel, racing to the rescue. 

“But I can’t! The oars are gone!” 
And, sure enough, there were the oars, 
out of reach, floating by themselves. 
The breeze was swinging the dory far- 
ther away every second; it was useless 
to attempt reaching her by swimming. 

“What shall I do-o?” once more 
shrieked the castaway. 

Mr. Bailey was meek, but the dory 
was almost new. 

“Jump, you foolhead !” he yelled, wad- 
ing in to his waist. 

“But I shall get wet!” 

“You git wet for keeps if you don’t! 
Jump, I tell you!” 

Whether the lady saw for herself that 
jump she must, or whether Mr. Bailey’s 
emphatically impolite commands fright- 
ened her, is not certain. At any rate, 
she jumped, soared into the air like an 
ungraceful bird, and went under like an 
avalanche. Jehiel plunged after her and 
dragged her to the sand. There she 
clung to his neck, and demanded to 
know if she was drowned. Mr. Bailey 
assured her that she was not, but his 
assurances were not enthusiastic. 

“And what,” pleaded the rescued one, 
still clinging to her preserver, “shall we 
do now?” 

Jehiel looked at the drifting dory, and 
then at the shore, three-quarters of a 
mile off, the flats nearly covered by the 
incoming tide. 

“Dumbed if I know,” he observed, 
encouragingly; and added: “Brand-new 
dory, too!” 

At this the “Boggs woman’’ began to 
weep and to grow hysterical. Finally 
her companion lost patience. 

“Tf vou'll cast off for a minute,” he 
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protested, “maybe I can git my bear- 
in’s.” 

Thus urged, the lady unclasped her 
hands and sank, a dejected heap, on the 
sand. Jehiel rubbed his neck and looked 
disgustedly at her. The curls were now 
limp strings, and the once gaudy hat 
was a parti-colored ruin. 

‘“*Tide’s comin’ in fast,” he observed. 

“Ts it?” She sprang to her feet and 
glared wildly at him. “Then we must 
go or we shall be drowned. I can’t be 
drowned!” 

“Can't you? You're lucky.” 

The sarcasm was wasted, for the lady 
merely screamed, and once more rushed 
at Jehiel with outstretched arms. 

“Hold on! Avast, there! Belay!” 
shouted the alarmed Mr. Bailey, avoid- 
ing the embrace. “Stop hollerin’, can’t 
you? Wait till I take an observation.” 

He was silent for a moment, and then 
said, slowly: 

“Well, we’ve got to chance it. Can 
you swim?” 

“Na,” 

“No; I didn’t suppose you could.” 
There was a muttered ending to this 
sentence that sounded like “foolhead.” 
“Come on,” he added, holding out his 
hand; “we’ve got to try to walk ashore.” 

“But how can we? Isn’t it all water?” 

“Water! Course it’s water! Think 
‘twas hasty puddin’? Come on!” 

But she positively refused to come on. 
She announced that she never could 
walk through all that water in the world. 
Jehiel argued, commanded and pleaded, 
but to no purpose. Finally he gave it up. 

“All right!” he exclaimed. ‘Then I'll 
have to tote you.” And, grasping the 
shrieking female in his arms, he strode 
off the flat and into the first channel. 

Mr. Bailey does his best to forget that 
apparently endless wade. At first his 
fair burden screamed, wriggled and pro- 
tested. Then she announced hysteric- 
ally that she was going to faint. 

“Faint, then!” shouted the exasper- 
ated Jehiel. “I wish to time you would! 
Ow! Judas godfrey!” 

He stumbled and sank to his knees. 
As they were in the middle of a channel, 
the “Boggs woman” came perilously 
near disappearing beneath the surface. 
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“What is it?’ she shrieked. “Is this 
the end ?” ‘ 

“Which end? I stepped on an ever- 
lastin’ crab, if you want to know.” 

One by one the flats were passed, and 
the rapidly deepening channels waded. 
At length there remained but one, the 
widest and worst, which separated them 
from the beach. The tide, swinging 
around Shell Point, had scoured a pas- 
sage here that was waist-deep, even at 
low water. 

“Now hang on!’ commanded Mr. 
Bailey. “And don't kick. This one’s 
goin’ to be tough.” 

The water gradually deepened. It 
reached his waist, his chest, his shoul- 


ders. Then the ‘Boggs woman” lost her 
nerve. She began to scream and to 


wrigele. 

“Do you want to go under?” sputtered 
Jehiel. “Hold still! //Zold still! Well, 
then, consarn you, go under!” 

There was a splash, a series of wal- 
lowing strokes, a whirlpool of foam, and 
they were on the other side. But, strange 
to say, the “Boggs woman” was silent. 
This time she had really fainted. 

She regained consciousness just as 
Jehiel dumped her, like a bag of meal, 
on a heap of sand in sight of the hotel, 
the lights of which shone through the 
dusk. She looked up into his face. 

“Mr. Bailey!” she gasped. “Oh, Mr. 
Bailey! you have saved my life!” 

It took a half minute for this observa- 
tion to get home to Jehiel’s comprehen- 
sion. He had saved her life. She would 
“worship him forever.” 

He turned and ran at full speed up 
the beach. 

An hour or so later Jehiel, the cherry 
“bounce” bottle on the floor beside him, 
was desperately engaged in throwing 
into his old sea chest all of his most 
precious belongings. Skeezicks was un- 
der the stove, shivering as much with 
alarm as with cold. Every little while 
Mr. Bailey paused in his occupation to 
shake a trembling fist at the grinning 
Boojoo Man upon the shelf. 

“Consarn you!” he shouted at the de- 
tested image. “Think you've got me, 
don’t you? Well, vou ain't—not yit! 
That—that Boggs critter may land me; 
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but I cal'late she'll have to do some 
trav'lin’. T’1l—TI’ll ship "board a whaler.” 

He took up the concertina. 

“T don’t know whether to take it or 
not,” he soliloquized. ‘‘Well, I cal'late I 
will; but if she starts in on any of them 
everlastin’ love tunes, overboard she 
goes. What’s that?” 

It was a knock at the door. Jehiel 
shut the lid of the chest, set the “bounce” 
bottle out of sight, and lifted the latch. 
Before him stood the “Boggs woman” 
and a meek little man, dressed in black 
and wearing a white tie. Clergyman 
was written all over him. Mr. Bailey 
Was mute. 

The “Boggs woman” strode into the 
shanty as one who rightfully belonged 
there. Then she fell upon Jehiel’s neck. 

“Oh, Mr. Bailey!” she sobbed. “My 
heroic preserver !”’ 

The “heroic preserver” gazed help- 
lessly over her shoulder at the little man 
in black. He felt that all was over. She 
had brought the minister. 

“Mr. Bailey,” said the oggs wom- 
an,” “do you see this gentleman?” 

Jehiel saw him. 

“He is my husband,” said the lady. 
“Mr. Boggs, this is Mr. Bailey, my 
rescuer.” 

Jehiel, in a dazed state, felt the little 
man grasp his hand and heard him talk- 
ing. What was said mattered littl— 
the word “husband” was humming 
through Mr. Bailey’s mind in a sort of 
glorious anthem. 

“Mr. Bailey,” said the “Boggs wom- 
an,” “I have come to say good-by. My 
husband has come for me, and we leave 
for our home in the West to-morrow. 
But you shall hear from me. Oh, yes, 
you shall hear!” 

“She will immortalize you, sir,” said 
the little man, “in deathless prose.” 

“You do not know who I am,” said 
the lady. “TI will tell you. I am Caro- 
line Tudor Boggs, the authoress. Now 
you know!” 

Jehiel managed to gasp that he ‘“‘wa’n't 
sure. 

“The creator,” said the little man, sol- 
emnly, “of ‘The Story of a Heart,’ of 
‘Lord Dangerfield’s Love,’ of a 

“Hush, Daniel!” she commanded ; and 
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then went on: “I am one of the fore- 
most contributors to the Hearthstone 
Weekly. A month ago I resolved to 
write a story, a prose epic, of these wild 
New England shores. I determined to 
take for my hero a man whose living 
was drawn from the surging waters. | 
said: ‘I will journey to the spot, and 
there imbibe inspiration and choose my 
characters from life.” I came—I met 
you. I saw at once that you were my 
ideal.” 

Jehiel sat down upon the sea chest. 
The “Boggs woman” and her husband 
talked, but he did not listen. The dawn 
of a blessed emancipation was breaking 
upon him. At length he heard his visit- 
ors say that they must go. 

“Oh, Mr. Bailey,” said the “Boggs 
woman,” “how I wish I had something 
to remember you by. Some little souve- 
nir to keep always. Nothing of value, 


but : 





And then Jehiel had an inspiration. 
He reached up to the shelf, and took 
down the Boojoo Man. 

“Here, marm,” he stammered, “take 
this.” 

“Oh, but I couldn’t take that,” she 
exclaimed, protestingly. “I should love 
to, but it is too precious to you.” 

“You take it,” insisted Jehiel, mag- 
nanimously. “I can git another— when 
I want it,” he added. 

Late that night, as the patrolman from 
the life-saving station passed down the 
beach, he was surprised to see a light 
still burning in Mr. Bailey’s shanty. As 
he came nearer, he heard the notes of a 
concertina and Jehiel’s voice uplifted in 
song. The tune was “John Brown's 
Body,” and it was played and sung as if 
the heart of the performer was in his 
work: 

“Glory, glory hallelujah! 
As we go marching on!” 
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BELLE-ISLE-EN-MER 


LINGERED long on the name: 
Belle-isle-en-mer,— an isle 
Lit by the sunset’s flame 
And blest by the sea’s bland smile. 


I said: “Is it there, O love, 
We shall keep our tender tryst, 

By the waves and the song thereof, 
When the spangled heavens are whist? 


“Tn an inland garden of flowers, 
Or a dim isle’s scented ways, 

Shall we have our hour of hours, 
And remember our day of days? 


“There are tempered paths of pine 
Where the foot falls soft and slow 

And the air is a draught divine: 
Sweet, shall we thither go? 


“What matters! 


By sea or land, 


Wherever our tryst shall be, 
Just a touch of your white, slim hand 
Will be glamour enough for me!” 


RICHARD BurTON. 
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THE HEART OF LADY ANNE 





By Agnes and Egerton Castle 


Authors of ‘The Incomparable Bellairs,” ‘The Secret Orchard,” ‘‘The Star Dreamer,” Etc. 


(IN THREE PARTS. PART IL) 


CHAPTER I. 


HE blue roan stamped her 
foot, champed and tossed 
her head. She was a lady 
that could not bear to be 
kept waiting—in which 
respect ‘she was not unlike 
Lady Anne Day, her mistress. The 
morning gallop judiciously administered 
by Squire Day, the doting husband, for 
the greater safety of his fair bride, had 
but exhilarated the mare’s spirit. Her 
soberer companion—the squire’s own 
favorite brown—turned his head in re- 
buke and inquiry toward his volatile 
companion. Things seemed strangely 
altered of late at Queen’s Compton! 





The ring of the iron shoe on the 
gravel rose musically up to her lady- 
ship’s room. 

“°’Tis a lovely morning, Nan,” said 
the squire. 

Lady Anne shifted herself petulantly 
on her pillow and turned her long, blue 
eyes somewhat coldly upon her husband. 
The squire moved away from the win- 
dow, which he had just flung open. A 
flood of sunshine gilded his strong, erect 
figure, his fresh, wholesome face; a 
blast of April air, sweet yet biting, 
breathing as of the flowers to come, yet 
also of the snows that were but lately 
past, came frolicking into the bedroom 
and set the laces of Lady Anne’s pretty 
nightcap dancing round her _ little, 
pointed face. 


“You have sworn to kill me, I de 
clare!’ cried she. 

“My dearest dear-— 

“To let these horrid, rude airs in upon 
me—before I have found even strength 
to swallow my chocolate!” 

“Why, Nan- 

“My chest was never strong, Philip.” 
An affected little cough escaped from 
the prettiest, healthiest, rosiest lips in all 
the world; and my Lady Anne Day 
placed the tip of a taper finger on one 
side of the roundest young bosom, the 
while endeavoring to impart an air of 
anguished fragility to her flower face. 

“Yes, this place of yours will be the 
death of me!” 

“Nan!” 

The voung husband’s tones expressed 
at each interruption the gradations of 
his wounded feelings. The last was a 
cry of reproach; and, indeed, as a couple 
of hasty steps brought him close to the 
bed, there was a distinct, if transient, 
flash of anger in the frank, brown eyes. 

Lady Anne gave a scream and flung 
out a small, protesting hand. 

“In mercy, Philip, keep your distance 
—and you straight from the stables!” 

Squire Day halted, open-mouthed. 
This new flight of fancy carried her be- 
yond his comprehension. 

“Well, have you not been to the sta- 
bles?” cried she, sharply. 

“Av, Nan, that have I; and galloped 
the blue roan thrice around the park to 
get the trickiness out of her, against 
your mounting her presently. Was it 


” 
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not settled between us last night,” he 
went on, a little wistfully, “that we 
should ride out together this morning? 
*Tis a lovely day,” he repeated. “And, 
indeed, I thought to find you dressed, 
little lazy-bones.” 

A sudden wave of crimson flew to 
the lady’s delicate pink cheeks. She 
tossed her head, and the yellow curls, 
half blanched with lingering powder, 
danced under the nodding laces about 
her forehead. 

“IT apprehend the reproach, sir. “Tis 
a vast pity you sought to wed with a 
person of my town breeding and indif- 
ferent health.” 

“Your health, love,” remarked he, 
dryly enough now, “has enabled you 
many a time to dance a night through 
and wear a rosy cheek at dawn—as 
these eyes have seen. Your health, my 
sweet lady,” he went on, after a con- 
templative pause, and more quietly, 
again approaching the bed, “is not (and 
I thank God for it) such as to cause me 
anxiety.” 

He would have finished with a kiss, 
but she turned her face sharply away. 

“Tis vastly easy to kiss me, sir, but 
I could dispense with such caresses 
from one who thinks naught of breaking 
a woman’s heart at his leisure.” 

The squire started. 

“Do I indeed break your heart, Nan?” 
His lips trembled as he spoke; whereby 
it might be seen how young a man this 
husband was still. 

“To refuse a lady’s request—my first 
request. For no reason!” 

The tears of self-pity began to well up 
in her eyes. 

“Now, in God’s name,” said the 
squire, “let us get to the bottom of this! 
I, refuse you? And your first request, 
forsooth? Do I not spend my days in 
serving your whims? Hast not the new 
Lyons brocade for the parlor?” 

“Brocade!” 

“The newfangled rose garden on the 
old terrace—and the China rose trees?” 

“A few poor flowers!” 

“The new coach on springs with the 
pearl-gray trappings and the four grays 
—such a match as it would beat Eng- 
land to produce again. Equipage for a 








queen, better than her Grace of Marl- 
borough’s ?” 

“Oh, sir, I fain would ask who gets 
the most pleasure from the cattle 

“Why, then, little ingrate, what of the 
pearls of perfect form for your own 
white throat? They ran me a nought 
dearer than the grays themselves. Not 
to speak, indeed, of the new lackeys and 
the new _ liveries—nothing less than 
royal blue and gold would serve your 
ladyship, when my dear mother and I 
had gone to our graves content between 
old Giles in decent black and honest Joe 
in snuff.” 

“Oh, sir,” said Lady Anne, her nose 
in the air, “since you were so content 
with your lady-mother, ‘twas a prodi- 
gious pity you should seek to wed. But 
now, pray, have you naught else to cast 
up to me?” 

“Why, I believe there is a trifle of the 
new French furniture by Mr. Chippen- 
dale; and the spinet, same as his royal 
highness gave Mrs. Robinson; and the 
chocolate service from Sevres, and the 
black page, and the peacocks, and———”’ 

“Enough, sir, enough! You have an 
accurate memory for your own generos- 
ity, mon Dieu a perfect ap- 
praiser! Good heavens!” cried Lady 
Anne, clasping her hands, “peacocks, 
brocades, trinkets, livery breeches, are 
these the goods to fill a woman’s heart 
withal?’”” She turned up her eves and 
looked vastly pretty. 

Squire Day edged along the bed until 
he had reached her side, and then put 
his arm about her. 

“And do you make naught of my love, 
Nan?” he whispered. 

She suddenly nestled her head into 
the hollow of his shoulder. Strange! 
the alleged stable aroma seemed no 
longer to incommode her. 

“If vou would but give me the proof,” 
she whispered back, sweetly. 

“What proof?” he asked, his lips upon 
her cheek. 

She moved till ner own lips were 
nearly on his, then breathed: ‘Ah, 
Philip, I languish here.” He lifted his 
head quickly. “So far from my revered 
family,” she went on, piously. The 
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grasp of his arm slackened. “Surely, a 
house in London for the season———” 

He got up abruptly, and stood look- 
ing down at her with folded arms; and 
his eyes—a moment ago so ardent—had 
grown hard. 

“Your chocolate will be cold,” said 
he, after a moment’s pause. “Had you 
not better drink it?” 

He took the little tray and laid it on 
the bed. His attitude puzzled her. The 
spoiled child-wife knew the man but 
little as yet, or rather she had not taken 
the trouble to learn him. She thought 
that the fact of his not again refusing 
was so much gained; and, emboldened, 
she proce eded airily : 

“Tl would fancy a house . . . in 
St. James’ Square. And since it is not 
your pleasure that I should have my 
town residence permanently—which, 
indeed, were only becoming to my posi- 


tion . . . but let that pass—I 
would ask no more than one hired for 
the season. Indeed, Philip’’—she 


stretched out a hand to a silken bag on 
the table beside her bed—*Kitty Kil- 
croney tells me there’s a_ prodigious 
bargain a-going on the Mall side—'tis 
the very thing for me, she writes. A 
plague upon this bag, that I cannot 
reach it!” 

“Never mind the bag,’ said the 
squire, tonelessly, iaying one hand on 
the chocolate tray just in time to avert a 
catastrophe. “I'll take my Lady Kil- 
croney’s word for it.” 

“Will you, Philip? Will you, my 
dearest dear!” 

“Nay, love—nay, love,” mocked he, 
“drink your chocolate.” 

He poured her out a cup. She took 
it absently and fell to stirring it, her 
face upturned eagerly toward him, her 
blue eyes shining with glad expectancy. 

“T will send a post te Kitty this very 
moment,” she cried. 

“Do so,” quoth he; ‘and tell her that 
you wedded a country squire, and that 
your duties keep you by his side.” 

“Philip !”’ 

“You may add,” he continued, with a 
sarcastic smile, in the same measured 
voice, “that your husband has neither 
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inclination to leave his father’s estate 
nor money to squander on town folly.” 

“Sint” 

“That he considers it unbecoming for 
a lady who is wedded, mistress of an 
establishment, to hanker after the empty 
frivolities of fashion; that———” 

“Tt will serve, sir,” cried the wedded 
lady, setting her teeth; “I understand.” 

A while they contemplated each other ; 
she breathing very hard and fast, her 
eyes flashing ruby fire as only blue eyes 
can; he with the set expression, the cold 
gaze that contrasted so strangely with 
his youthful countenance. 

“T presume,” she said, at length, in a 
strangled voice, “that you will not dare 
to interfere with my passing a few days 
in my paternal home?” 

He looked down at his coat sleeve, 
and flicked a spot of mud from it with 
one finger. 

“Without any remarkable courage,” 
he then said, “I venture to think that 
your husband's home should suffice 
you.” 

Her little body was shaken with fury 
—she drew a hissing breath and choked 
upon the impotence of words. Then 
she flung the cup of chocolate at him— 
prudently wide of the aim, however— 
and fell back on her pillows, sobbing. 

He gave one glance at the delicate 
fragments of the Sévres cup, at the 
brown mess on the new Aubusson car- 
pet, then, whistling softly, walked out 
of the room. 


The blue roan’s impatient hoof rang 
up again from the terrace walk. Squire 
Day, as he closed the door behind him, 
hearkened to it and felt that the last 
drop had been added to the bitterness of 
his morning cup. He had planned such 
a perfect hour with his sweet Nan—and 
sweet indeed she could be in her mood 
—under the limes of the avenue; that 
noted avenue of Queen’s Compton, two 
miles long, wondrous now in its pale 
spring green, alive with the flutter and 
the music of mating birds. And then 
then across the turf to the oak wood, 
there to show her that sheet of prim- 
roses that already carpeted the dell; 
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and, again, round by the beech planta- 
tion (he was sure Nan had no idea that 
the young beech leaves smelled like 
roses). Oh, the pride, the joy and the 
glory of the ancestral estate! Then 
there were some lambs in the up- 
per field on the border of the down. 
Had Nan ever seen a lamb—a lamb 
without blue ribbons—a country lamb? 
Poor French Nan, starved of all the 
sweet sights and fresh beauties of an 
English country existence! Town-bred 
Nan, cooped in cities most of the years 
of her fair young life when she was not 
parading the alleys of some fashionable 
French spa. 

Mixed with the insurgent passion 
which her looks, her grace, her dainty 
haughtiness had inspired, the squire of 
Queen’s Compton had had a kinder and 
rarer feeling in wooing his pretty love. 


Toward the conclusion of that grand 
tour, which the traditional requirements 
of a gentleman’s education had forced 
upon him—much against his taste—he 
had met, at a ball given by the English 
embassy in Paris, La mignonne anglaise, 
as Lady Anne Vericceur, despite her 
French education, was universally 
known. Her fresh English beauty had 
straightway attracted him; it was as if 
an exquisite hedge rose from some home 
lane had bloomed for him in the midst 
of the stiff, artificial parterres. 

He learned that she had indeed Eng- 
lish blood in her veins and bore an 
English name—being the daughter of 
the Earl of Ongar, former ambassador 
to the Court of Versailles. 

The fact that she had a French 
mother; that, from early childhood, she 
had been practically adopted and 
brought up by the celebrated Marquise 
de Jonsac, weighed not at all in the bal- 
ance against his sudden infatuation. 
Rather did it increase his determination 
to win her. Indeed, when she spoke 
to him in his own tongue, every un- 
English intonation, every dainty lisped 
French syllable, added fuel to his fires. 
It was monstrous that she should be 
robbed of her glorious birthright; that 
the child of an English father should 
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stumble over the accents of her own Ian- 
guage. How tender, how delicious a 
task it would be to teach that innocent 
tongue! He would transplant her, fair 
English rose, from that unwholesome 
soil, wherein neither body nor soul could 
truly blossom, back into the pure sur- 
roundings of her fatherland—of his 
own beautiful, wide estate. 

Fate helped the determined lover, as 
fate will. Too many little suppers, too 
many cups of sweet chocolate, too much 
devotion to late hours and the excite- 
ments of frictrac and ombre, combined 
to whisk the marquise, with uncourtier- 
like celerity, out of existence. She, who 
had been accustomed all her days to 
ceremonious entrances and exits, was 
not even left the time to make her little 
courtesy to the world she had loved so 
well. And bewildered Nan, who had 
been looked upon as a great heiress, 
found herself, with the same want of 
ceremony, suddenly stranded—a little 
English intruder in a throng of greedy, 
jealous relations. These latter felt none 
the more kindly to her that she should 
profit no more than they of the hypo- 
thetical great fortune of Jonsac. The 
self-indulgent marquise had invested all 
in a noble annuity—one of those terrible 
inventions of M. Necker—which she 
had spent as nobly, but the secret of 
which she had kept with much comfort 
to herself till her last hour. 

Philip Day made good his golden op- 
portunity. When my Lord Ongar 
landed in France—a fussy, bilious, dis- 
satisfied Whig nobleman, more bilious, 
dissatisfied and fussy than ever at this 
annoying turn of fortune’s wheel, he 
had a large family of daughters and had 
up to now believed one of them at least 
generously provided for—behold, the 
wheel had again turned! Wealth anda 
happy settlement in life were awaiting 
Nan’s acceptance. Nor was she, in spite 
of her naturally wayward humor, loath 
to accept them. Day of Queen’s Comp- 
ton (her father promptly explained to 
her) was a match for the daughter of 
any duke in England. More than a 
match—for all his plain territorial dis- 
tinction—for any frog-eating marquis 
or prince of France! 
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Father and lover between them gave 
the girl scarcely time to breathe. The 
marriage ceremony was performed with 
the briefest possible delay at the old 
hotel of the British Embassy in the Rue 
St. Honoré; and Squire Day whirled 
his Nan, with her pretty French ways 
and her English heart, along the paved 
highroad, poplar-lined, all haste  to- 
ward the once English Calais. 

But the process of education was to 
prove neither as sweet nor as facile as 
he had confidently reckoned. He was 
yet to find out that, from his English 
point of view, her mind had been as 
cramped by the artificialities of foreign 
life as the rest. He was to find how 
much he had yet to teach her. But he 
was strong in love—so he knew. And 
she was beginning to learn—so he fond- 
ly believed. 

As he had ridden round his park that 
morning, his heart had swelled with ten- 
der pride. Deeply rooted in his nature 
was the love of his home; indeed, it 
seemed an integral part of himself. 
Here he had been born; here bred; 
here he would live and die. He was 
part of the soil; his soul like that of 
the oak. He was part of its story; 
Day of Queen’s Compton, as Queen’s 
Compton was of Oxfordshire, and Ox- 
fordshire of England—components of 
a proud whole! He could conceive 
no fairer fate than his own, and 
thus no higher honor to divide with 
another. He had never left the no- 
ble old house, for school, or college, 
or travels, without a heavy heart. He 
could never be induced now to prolong 
his visits to the town beyond a fort- 
night. That fateful grand tour had 
been the one long separation. Rarely 
indeed did he seek relaxation without 
the boundaries of his own walls, al- 
though a couple of hours’ ride would 
have brought him to Oxford, yonder 
sober storehouse of learning and mem- 
ory, yonder merry haunt withal of youth 
and promise. He had found his mother, 
a prudent lady of mighty household pro- 
ficiency, sufficient company till that day 
—blessed or cursed—when he had lost 
his heart straight away to Lady Anne 
Vericceur, the beauty of Versailles. 
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That the new mistress of Compton 
and of all its wealth should not promptly 
begin to follow in the footsteps of the 
old; that the squire’s lady should not 
share the squire’s love and pride in his 
home, even as she shared its wealth and 
honor, was a state of affairs that had 
never entered into the young husband’s 
calculations. He would not entertain 
the thought. When the pretty, pettish 
creature at first scouted the notion of 
stillroom and linen cupboards, when she 
vowed that to visit the dairy made her 
sneeze, that to enter the kitchen made 
her squeamish, he was indulgent. On 
the other hand, every whim that beset 
her for the embellishment in modern 
taste of the antique rooms was gratified 
with almost pathetic haste. Did it not 
show (as he averred to the scandal- 
ized Madam Day) that Nan was begin- 
ning to take an interest in her house? 

That memorable afternoon, when the 
new mistress and the old had the great 
encounter which ended in the elder lady 
departing in dudgeon to the Dower 
House across the park, he had, for the 
first time perhaps in his life, even blamed 
his mother. Indeed, Lady Anne had 
had as a consequence such a complete 
and successful attack of the vapors that 
no man with the feelings of a man could 
have done aught but to side with her; 
especially as Madam Day, of a sturdy, 
old-fashioned stock (she was a Stanley 
herself), betrayed throughout the inter- 
view no deeper sign of emotion than a 
tight, one-sided smile of bitter signifi- 
cance. 

And then, for the last few days, his 
Nan had been so coaxing, so engaging! 
The squire, with the buoyancy of youth, 
had told himself that all was coming 
right. She had ridden with him, walked 
with him, inquired what flowers the gar- 
deners meant to place in certain beds; 
superintended herself the planting of 
her rose trees; had gone into something 
bordering on enthusiasm over a brood 
of ducklings,*and had actually consented 
to take a conciliatory dish of tea with 
madam at the Dower House, without 
too many grimaces. 

Perhaps to-day, if he had not roused 
her from her sleep so suddenly . . .? 
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But no; the little hypocrite had been 
playing her game! All—all was spoiled 
to him. And he had been so light-heart- 
ed only an hour ago! 

Awakening from the heavy muse into 
which he had fallen on reaching the foot 
of the stairs, the young squire strode 
across the great stone hall, and, giving 
brief orders that the blue roan should 
be reconducted to the stables, swung 
himself upon the brown. 

“Tell her ladyship that I may be back 
late,” he called out from the saddle, and 
cantered off. 

Old Giles looked after him with eyes 
of pride such a gallant young 
figure, the sunshine blazing on his ruddy 
brown hair! 

“His grandfather over again, God 
bless him!” said Giles, who had been 
born and bred in the family of Day of 
Queen's Compton. 
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Her ladyship held her breath, listen- 
ing, while the crisp rhythm of the hoofs 
pulsed in the air and died away. Then 
she flung herself back among her pil- 
lows with a fresh explosion of sobs. 
Had any three-months’ old bride ever 
been so hardly treated? He did not love 
her! He could never have loved her, or 
he could not thus refuse so reasonable, 
so really pious a request! Her husband 
was a monster, a Bluebeard! She, un- 
fortunate, was to be shut up in this 
silent stone house, a veritable prison, 
and not even allowed to visit her aged 
parents—in St. James’ Square! 

She sobbed until her own agitation 
and the want of her breakfast quite 
overcame her, and she thought she was 
dying. Then she rang‘violently for her 
woman. [Eau des Carmes had to be ad- 
ministered, salts to be held under her 
pretty nostrils, the palms of her hands 
to be gently slapped. These, and all the 
other ceremonies demanded by the situ- 
ation, were briskly gone through by 
Ma’m'selle Toinette, her ladyship’s tire- 
woman. 

When at last, palpitating, red-eyed, 
pallid—a very ghost of her who had 





lifted so rosy a face from her pillow 
that morning—Lady Anne found her- 
self sufficiently restored to partake of a 
fresh cup of chocolate, the French- 
woman had leisure to pick up the frag- 
ments of the broken Sevres on the floor 
and, at the same time, to discuss the 
position of affairs. This latter she did 
with some airs of familiarity and a great 
decision of mind. 

[t was monsieur who had so agitated 
madame ? 


Oh, he had been so cruel! So un- 
kind! 
Unkind! Unkind with that angel 


which was milady!) And monsieur had 
gone and left milady—half{ fainting? 
He must then have been in great ar-er. 

The Frenchwoman looked curiously 
at the signs of disaster on the floor. 

Alas! it was even so; in anger, most 
unjust anger! 

“Ah!” said Toinette, lighting up with 
eager malice. “And it is monsieur who 


has broke madame’s pretty Sévres. Oh, 
the men, they are all monsters!” 
There was a silence. The quick 


glance, searching Lady Anne’s face, saw 
with no less satisfaction another side to 
the situation. 

“To think of monsieur being so vio- 
lent,” proceeded their owner, slyly. ‘‘No 
wonder milady is ill.” 

“°Twas not exactly thus,” faltered 
truthful Anne. “Nay, I scarce know 
how it happened; but Mr. Day so agi- 
tated, so upset me, that the cup slipped 
from my hand.” 

Toinette’s eyes measured the distance 
which this lively cup seemed to have 
traveled, and a dry silence ensued. 
Whereupon Lady Anne, in sheer self- 
defense, had to relapse into swooning, 
fresh 


and cordial was administered, 
somewhat sardonically, by the hand- 
maiden. 


Monsieur had refused that milady 
should go to the town! Was it possible ? 


. val . 
Such a barbarity! 


Toinette was very genuinely indig- 
nant. She pitied poor milady—with all 
her heart she pitied her. From the in- 


stant they had set foot in the shadow 
of this tombeau, she, Toinette, had said 
to herself: To bury my mistress here, 























one so young, so fair, so universally ad- 
mired; one, in fact, made to shine like 
the diamond in the brilliancy of the great 
world—the Frenchwoman waved scraps 
of brown hands in evermore rapid ges- 
ticulation—it was assassination! Yes, 
assassination! Of what good, she 
would like to know, were milady’s jew- 
els shut up in their cases? What good 
the jewels of milady’s beauty in this 
great green box ?—‘“Tenezs, madame, it 
is worse than wasted—it suffers, just as 
milady’s pearls will suffer. As for me,” 
said Toinette, “I am persuaded that this 
greenness is catching—positivement. 
Milady has quite a little shade of it her- 
self this morning!” 

Lady Anne reached for her hand- 
mirror. Her pretty face was certainly 
pale; but, as for the tip of her pretty 
nose—well, there was no green there! 
She threw the mirror from her; the re- 
flection was insulting. 

“Ma foi! they tell that England is a 
free country; but to me it seems ’tis free 
all on one side—all for the gentlemen, 
while the poor ladies, they are slaves. 





Ah, ’tis well to be a man! Monsieur 
Clarence, he say———” 
“Monsieur Clarence?’ ejaculated 


Lady Anne, surprised from 
thoughts. 

“Monsieur Clarence, the first of mi- 
lady’s new footmen, he says if madame 
not go to town he gives his demission, 
He fears he grow too rustic for his vo- 
cation. He engaged, he says, to see life; 
and here he sees nothing, he says, but 
vegetables.” 

There fell a pause. Lady Anne 
vaguely felt that she ought to rebuke 
her woman for impertinence; yet she 
had already spoiled her too much to ven- 
ture. 

“If my lady could coax monsieur to 
take her but for a few days,” sug- 
gested Toinette, insinuatingly. “If only 
milady had got monsieur away, all to 
herself——” 

“Alas! he is set. 
with my dear parents,’ 
used wife. 

“Ciel!” ejaculated Toinette, sitting 
down on her heels and clasping her 
brown hands tragically. ‘Why, milady, 


her angry 


Not even for a week 
’ cried the ill- 
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the countess-mother, she will be heart- 
broke !” 

Toinette fixed her beady, black eyes 
upon her mistress. Lady Anne looked 
back, and then, for no apparent reason, 
colored to the roots of her fair curls. 
Yet, if ever there were a laudable aspi- 
ration, it would be that of such ardent 
filial duty. 

“And milord?” said Toinette, drop- 
ping her gaze and gingerly picking the 
last bit of china from the carpet. 

“And my father, indeed,” acquiesced 
Lady Anne, rather faintly. 

“It isn’t credible,” asserted the sou- 
brette, dabbing a cloth into the choco- 
late. “And monsieur appears so de- 
voted, so mad in love! Ah! it is all, no 
doubt, the old madame.” 

Lady Anne, in the bed, gulped down 
her chocolate, that she might not dally 
with the irresistible, vindictive com- 
ment—“Old cat!” 

“Ah! yes, milady; it is the old ma- 
dame. She would bury milady here in 
the green. Ah, heavens, that eternal 
green! She is jealous of milady with 
monsieur. But milady must not give 
way.” 

“I did not,” said Lady Anne, with a 
slight glance toward the floor. 

“Milady must act.” 

Lady Anne raised herself on her pil- 
lows and looked® wonderingly at her 
tire-woman. Act! She had acted to 
some purpose, it seemed to her. What 
could the creature mean? Again Toi- 
nette sat back and contemplated her 
work, with head on one side. 

“There will always be one great 
stain,’ she observed, philosophically. 
Then she rose to her feet and looked 
out of window at the crest line of the 
distant trees, musingly. 

“The reverend and his wife—they go 
to London to-day,”. she remarked, with 
apparent irrelevance, after a pause. 
“The reverend’s lady sent up to know 
if milady have any commission for the 
town.” 

“Dr. Dutton going to town?” said her 
ladyship. 

“Mats oui!’ Toinette hitched her 
lace apron,and found something very in- 
teresting to do with one of its rose-col- 
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ored bows. “Oh, they will travel in the 
grand style. My Lord Valentia, he 
sends a carriage up to town; and so the 
reverence, he graciously says, may have 
the profit of the journey.” 

Lady Anne’s heart suddenly began to 
beat with a sense of impending events. 

“There will be two seats to spare.” 
Toinette dropped her apron, came over 
to the bed, parted the curtains at the 
foot, and looked in upon her mistress, a 
pair of lively devils dancing in her orbs. 

*Toinette !”’ 

“Is not my lady anxious about the 
health of madame the countess?” 

“Oh, Toinette !” 

“Who could blame a daughter’s has- 
tening to her mother’s side?. Milady has 
had correspondence. one says 
the countess looks so suffering!’ 

Grief vanished. The roses began to 
mount angrily to Lady Anne’s cheeks. 
Spoiled French-bred child though she 
was, her native E.iglish honesty rebelled 
against this Gallic guile. The tire- 
woman was quick to see that she had 
overshot her point. 

“Tt would serve monsieur right,’ she 
hazarded next. The change of tactics 
seemed to promise more success; the 
eyes of the mistress began to flash. 
“Monsieur will come back and find ma- 
dame gone. Then monsieur will be in 
all the states—monsieur so mad about 
madame!” <A slight dimple peeped in 
the bride’s cheek. ‘Monsieur will tear 
his hair.” Lady Anne compressed her 
lips. No doubt the squire would tear his 
hair. She was almost resolved upon the 
experiment. ‘* ‘What have I done?’ will 
monsieur cry. He will turn on the old 
madame. ‘What have you made me 
do?’ he will say to her in reproach and 
anger.” 

Lady Anne sat up in bed and tossed 
her lace cap off her head; yes, she would 
risk it. 

“Then,” resumed the artful Toinette, 
“will monsieur go galloping, galloping, 
up to the town after madame. He will 
fall at her feet. Ah, but then it is she 


Some 


will have it all her own way!” 
Be silent, Toinette! 
escritoire. 
vait.” 


‘“ 


Fetch me the 
Bid the rectory messenger 
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“T will 
said she, 


Lady Anne paused a while. 
take the larger carriage box,” 
decisively. 


CHAPTER III. 


“Grand Dieu, 
Hoity-toity!’ said 
“What's to do now?” 

“Pack her home,” said his lordship, 
without looking up from his papers. 

He was a lean, dry man, of few 
words, whose thoughts were all set on 
political importance, and to whom his 
family, with their foolish and expensive 
demands, seemed little but a burden. It 
was not often that his French wife—the 
second lady of his choice—bearded him 
in his den. Jven when in urgent need 
of money she vastly preferred dealing 
with the family steward, according to 
the custom of her country. But this 
day’s emergency was more than she felt 
herself able to cope with. That the 
only one of their children settled in life 
—and so successfully to boot—should 
come back to their impecunious home a 
runaway wife, and demand harborage, 
when Teresa and Sophia, her elderly 
siepdauehters, had almost lost hope, 
poor things; when Sukey (of her own 
batch), Sukey had hardly had her in- 
nings vet; when Deb was clamoring 
from the schoolroom—here was indeed a 
serious complication. To have back on 
their hands “the beauty” who put all the 
others in the shade, the beauty with but 
a couple of guineas in her purse, and a 


quelle catastrophe! 
Lady Ongar. 


rich husband threatening God knew 
what in the distance! It was “mon 
Dieu” and “hoity-toity” indeed! 

(Lady Ongar had grafted quaint 
English expletives upon her French 


idiom. ) 

“Pack her back,”’ said Lord Ongar, 
and re-read the last phrase of his memo- 
randum to my Lord Rockingham. 

It was all very well to say: “Pack her 
back.” 

“But she will not go,” the countess 
informed him, nearly in tears. “And 
then, mon Dieu, figure yourself the 
scandal! Who is to keep quiet the chat- 
terings—the gossip—the calumny?” 

















Lord Ongar looked up again with a 
frown. Scandal!—Scandal was a thing 
he could not admit in connection with 
his family. Where was the delinquent? 

Lady Ongar dived through the door 
and dragged in a half-frightened, wholly 
petulant Anne, followed by a_ highly 
irate Sukey; the latter vowing in loud 
tones that she would speak to papa her- 
self. Now, if truth be told, had it not 
been for her dignity, Lady Anne would 
have been glad enough to depart in- 
stantly again for unappreciated Queen's 
Compton. It had certainly never en- 
tered her calculations that the all-impor- 
tant Lady Anne Day could be received 
and treated on her return home, by her 
own people, neither more nor less than 
as a naughty child. Nor had she quite 
realized that she had, it seemed, com- 
mitted a very grievous offense. There- 
fore there was trepidation in her heart, 
though her eyes flashed and her lips 
pouted. She was gathering all her 
forces in the hope of making out a good 
case for herself, at least to her father 
(for her mother, who had had the first 
explanation, appeared to be unable to 
comprehend anything ), when the worthy 
peer took the wind out of her sails by 
pronouncing judgment without waiting 
for the pleading. 

“Anne, I understand that you have 
left your husband without his permis- 


sion. I am ashamed that a daughter of 
mine should behave in so foolish and 


undutiful a manner.” 

“°*Tisn’t fair on me,” put in Sukey. 

‘Tis just like Nan’s selfishness. She 
has a husband of her own, and she'd 
like to keep me from getting one——"’ 

“Silence, ma fille,’ ordered Lady On- 
gar, without, however, any effect on ir- 
repressible Sukey, who shrilly pro- 
claimed further that if Nan went to 
Devonshire House to-night, she, Sukey, 
should stay at home. 

Lord Ongar took off his wig and flung 
it on the table before him—a sign with 
him of the utmost exasperation. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Erminie, turn 
out that girl! I shall have the tic again, 
and my party is counting on me to- 
night. As for you, Anne, I shall send 
a post to your husband to come and 
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fetch you instantly. Till then, and no 
longer, you can remain under my roof.” 

“If she goes to the rout to-night i 
reasserted Sukey from outside the door. 

Lord Ongar flapped his hands des- 
perately; then he pronounced his fiat: 

“Anne shall not leave this house again 
except in the company of her husband.” 

The biood rushed furiously to Lady 
Anne’s face, then ebbed away, leaving it 
unwontedly pale. (Patience, till she 
found Sukey by herself!) The latter 
young lady crowed triumph from with- 
out, and Lady Anne set her teeth upon 
her under lip. But worse was yet to 
come. 

“TLeave me now,” said her father, 
sepulchrally. “Affairs of state await 
my consideration, and I must even dis- 
patch this letter.” 

The matron had another apprehen- 
sion. “But who knows? Perchance 
Philippe—he may refuse to forgive this 
ungrateful girl.” 

A slight smile of scorn appeared on 
the truant wife’s lips. She tossed her 
head. A likely contingency indeed! 

“She must also write to him and hum- 
bly implore forgiveness,” added Lord 
Ongar, fixing his eyes witheringly upon 
her. 

Again Anne tossed her curls. 
was more likely still! 

If life had taught her French lady- 
ship of Ongar to be fertile in resources, 
it is to be feared it had also imparted 
to her a certain callousness with regard 
to truth. 

“Tf the little stupid one likes to say 
that ‘twas the toothache I'll uphold her. 
Mon Dieu! She must tie up her face, 
and we must bid Mr. Borglum to come 
and extract a tooth—a tooth at the 
back r 

Lady Anne uttered a cry of horror 
and fury. 

“The apothecary will tell of it every- 
where when he goes to pay his visits to- 
morrow,” pursued Lady Ongar, relent- 
lessly, “and voila, the scandal is saved. 
Allons, Tl go and get thee a ’kerchief, 
Nan,” she concluded, raising her voice 
to drown the bride’s expostulations. 

Lady Anne whisked herself away 
from the maternal touch—a perfect tor- 





That 
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nado of protest and defiance. If they 
dared to touch her, Philip would never 
forgive them. She hated them all! She 
wished she had never come! She would 
write to Philip herself to come and fetch 
her! The door was slammed upon her 
tempestuous petticoat. 

Lord Ongar removed his neckcloth. 
And, before this symptom, the countess 
herself beat likewise a hasty retreat. 
Not before, however, she had the vision 
of her lord, rising in his seat, with one 
arm stiffly extended; not before the 
words, preliminary, it would seem, to a 
lengthy discourse, had fallen upon her 
ear: 

“Ah! Erminie, had it not been for this 
unhappy French education——’”’ 


At Queen’s Compton, in the ancient 
brown and gold library, under the 
painted gaze of rows of staid ancestors 
and the sympathetic contemplation of 
his favorite dog squatting on a chair op- 
posite him, Squire Day sat in unwonted 
studious attitude before his writing ta- 
ble, with two letters open before him. 
His head was propped on his hands; 
he was staring by turns at the outspread 
sheets. The first was a somewhat 
lengthy document, strangely creased, as 
if crumpled by the spasm of an angry 


grasp, though now again carefully 
smoothed out. It referred to “my par- 
ents . . “the obligations of filial 


duty . . .” “a husband’s cruelty,” 
and ended up with “Farewell, Philip.” 
Its sentiments were grandiloquent if the 
spelling was a trifle capricious. 

The second letter ran in few words: 


DeEARE PHILLIP: 


once. 


Come and fetch me at 
NAN. 


Occasionally whistling under his 
breath, after a long period of reflection, 
the young man seemed finally to come to 
a resolution. He took the crumpled 
missive, tore it in pieces, and flung it on 
the floor to join some other fragments 
which represented the courier of his 
noble parents-in-law. 

“Toothache” looked up at him from 
one three-cornered bit (in Lady Ongar’s 
own slender French hand). “Wifely 











subm ” winked at him from another, 
in his father-in-law’s gouty caligraphy. 
The squire kicked the heap with scorn- 
ful foot as he rose from his seat. 

The smaller billet he weighed a mo- 
ment in his palm and finally folded and 
thrust into his pocket. He now whistled 
out loud as he strode out of the library 
stablewards; but the unwonted gravity, 
not to say gloom, upon his countenance 
did not lighten, even in these congenial 
surroundings. He made rapid review 
of all his saddle horses, and picked out 
a sturdy half-blood upon which it was 
his intention to start with all dispatch to 
London town. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Lady Anne looked askance upon her 
companion. They had passed Hammer- 
smith Common and reached Turnham 
Green. The way had been desolate 
enough; they had left the idle starers 
of the town long behind. Toinette sat 
in the rumble; her mistress had had her 
own idea in insisting upon this. Hus- 
band and wife had therefore the chaise 
all to themselves, the road all to them- 
selves ; the hour seemed propitious. She 
herself had quite got over her not un- 
reasonable pet at being expected to 
travel in a hired chaise, when her own 
grays might have been made use of with 
but a trifling expenditure of time, of 
which surely the travelers had enough 
to spare. 

Where were the squire’s transports, 
where the gratitude at his Nan’s conde- 
scension? Where the joy of their re- 
union? She had expected another wed- 
ding journey. Yet, along the selfsame 
road they progressed. And, as_ she 
minded, here was that tree, passing 
which he had held her so close; there, 
that turn of the road where he had gone 
into a trance over her little foot ; yonder, 
the very inn where he had been forced 
to unclasp her, yet retained her hand 
tenderly under the cloak and pressed it 
all the while the postboys drank. His 
present attitude seemed to her strange 
indeed; and, sooth to say, not at all to 
her taste. 

The squire was looking out of the 














Tf he had 


window with abstracted gaze. 
had George, the coachman, beside him, 
he could not have seemed more utterly 


indifferent. Now, as she began to think 
over recent events, uneasiness laid hold 
of her. He had arrived in town the 
night before, and had lain at a hostelry 
in Haymarket. How was it that this 
proceeding had not struck her before? 
In the whirl of their meeting, under 
the family eyes, he had scarce spoken 
to her. There was nothing odd in that, 
however ; Philip had ever been silent be- 
fore her parents. When, disdaining all 
adventitious excuses (she had repudi- 
ated the toothache and its bandage, even 
though Lady Ongar had given in on 
the subject of the threatened extrac- 
tion), she had flung herself into his 
arms, crying: “Take me home, Phil, 
take me home!” she had flattered her- 
self that here was the most graceful 
amends it was possible to conceive, and 
that only an excess of emotion had kept 
her husband from making any other re- 
ply than that of holding her close. He 
had held her close, as she remembered 
now, with a revival of the triumph which 
had induced her then to make a grimace 
of scorn and derision over his shoulder 
at envious Sukey—Sukey, to be sure, 
had come to spy the interview, hoping 
doubtless to see the runaway soundly 
rated. 

On the strength of this pleasing 
memory Lady Anne turned coquettishly 
to her spouse and laid a finger on his 
arm. In an instant he was all attention. 
Did she want anything? Was she cold? 
Was she too hot? Did she desire an 
added mantle or a more open window? 

It was the folding of his arms about 
her that the little lady desired; it was 
the opening of that pent-up heart. But 
these wishes, of course, no self-respect- 
ing wife can express. Therefore, to 
keep him at least occupied about her, 
she had to be cold and then warm, and 
then weary; to change places with him, 


to try the effect of another cushion, to 
rest her little feet in their pretty, buckled 
shoes, upon the opposite seat, artfully 
peeping from furbelows and flounces. 
Never a glance, however, did the man 
the 


cast in alluring direction. And 
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when his eyes rested upon her, there 
was something that she most sadly 
missed in them. And there was also 
something now that she could very well 
have spared. 

Her position lacking grace, even in 
her own eyes, she thought to improve 
it by feigning sleep. She had had but 
poor nights of late; for Sukey, who ob- 
jected to her presence, had taken good 
care always to keep the middle of the 
bed. And lulled now by the motion of 
the carriage and the enforced tedium, 
feint soon became reality. 

She woke up as rosy as a child, to 
find their journey near concluded. 

The shades of evening had begun to 
fall, and they were drawing close to 
home. And the prospect of Queen’s 
Compton, majestically isolated though 
it was, somehow assumed a very differ- 
ent aspect in her mind from that of a 
few days ago. She thought of its space 
and luxury, its antique splendors and lat- 
ter-day comforts almost with tender- 
ness, as contrasted to the shabbiness, the 
gloom, the mixture of haphazard sloven- 
liness and rigid economy, which charac- 
terized the paternal mansion. To reign 
there as a little queen was, after all, bet- 
ter than to be the unwelcome guest of 
the crowded London mansion. The 
prospect of passing most of her: days, 
even the season weeks in this, her pal- 
ace, appeared almost a tolerable pros- 
pect; and her childish heart began to 
turn with more real warmth than it had 
perhaps yet felt toward him who was 
the giver of so many good things. 

And as her pretty foot once more took 
possession of the beautiful home Squire 
Day had dedicated to her for life, the 
wave of longing for his love and a ten- 
derness toward him came over her with 
fresh force. It was strangely uncom- 
fortable for a queen to have the chief of 
her subjects in this detached mood. 
Not, indeed, that she could accuse him 
of being unkind—she would have pre- 
ferred that. Quarrel would have suited 
her infinitely better. Never had he been 
more careful of her comfort, more stu- 
diously at her service! But the lover, 
the comrade—where was he? ; 
Bah! she would be a poor thing if she 
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could not win him back, though, with- 
out derogation from her _high-set 
throne! 

As she doffed her traveling gear before 
the “Psyche” in her room (where two 
laughing Cupids held bunches of pink 
wax candles to illumine the fairest re- 
flection that had, certes, ever flashed 
from crystal) the vision of her own 
countenance could not but inspire confi- 
dence. A little pale it was after these 
many emotions and the long travel, but 
this pallor was not unbecoming. 

“Toinette!”’ she cried, twisting round 
upon a very sullen, not to say rebelli- 
ously ill-tempered soubrette, whose 
twitching fingers could scarcely be re- 
strained from snapping her mistress’ 
garments from her back. ‘“Toinette, bid 
Giles to serve supper in the boudoir, and 
beg your master to favor me with his 
company there in half an hour. And 
then hurry back. I will put on the white 
satin sacque with the pink, quilted petti- 
coat and the Mechlin lace. Well, are 
you deaf, mademoiselle ” 

Toinette’s beady eyes were fixed in 
utter amazement upon her mistress. She 
had heard, but could not credit the evi- 
dence of her ears. Lady Anne had to 
repeat the order, and with some sharp- 
ness. Then, shrugging her plump 
shoulders, casting up her hands and roll- 
ing the same black orbs, Toinette left 
the apartment in a series of protesting 
jerks. Of a surety her ladyship was a 
little mad. Jon Dieu! No wonder 
Englishmen were tyrants. How would 
not her former lady (of Marseilles) 
have treated the stubborn husband! 
Supper in the boudoir—no, indeed! 
And had there been a handsome cavalier 
handy— well, perhaps. But monsieur— 
outside the door, monsieur—ah, for sure, 
yes—outside ! until he whined to be let 
in, like a dog. 

Lady Anne fastened a pink rose in 
the curls above her ear. And, looking 
like nothing more than a pink-and-white 
flower herself, she tripped into her pink- 
and-white boudoir upon the most con- 
fident feet in all the world. Toinette’s 


very lip of disdain, each of that dam- 
sel’s sarcastic glances, had but pointed 
her mistress’ success. 


If ever she had 
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been irresistible, the Vericceur beauty 
was irresistible to-night. Her smile and 
the gleam of her eye in concert spoke 
triumph when she broke in upon wait- 
ing Philip, as the rose of dawn on a 
dark sky. 

So occupied with her own effect was 
she that she hardly paused to note how 
her husband received the shock of so 
much loveliness. He certainly looked at 
her very hard as she came in, and that 
was enough for Nan. All rustling silks 
and little airs and graces, she settled 
herself in her seat. Old Giles stared, 
too. And Clarence, the disappointed, 
could scarce lift the covers, so engaged 
was he upon the apparition. 

“I think,” said my lady, coquettishly, 
“that we may dispense with the serv-- 
ants’ presence to-night. Can we not, 
Philip ?” 

The squire made sign of the hand, 
without otherwise replying. And in an- 
other moment they were alone. 

“Will you have mince, my love?” said 
the lady. “Tis the recipe of my uncle, 
the grand chancelier. Supréme—that is 
how he dubbed it.” She helped from 
the dish before her, with a great play 
of wrist. “Nay, do not stir,” she pro- 
ceeded. “It is my pleasure to attend on 
my guest; for you are my guest to-night, 
are you not, ” She was bending 
over him with all her filmy laces; one 
long, perfumed curl brushing his cheek. 

“What’s that?” said the squire, mov- 
ing a little from the contact, and rub- 
bing the said cheek, as he might have 
done had some tiresome fly lighted upon 
it. “Nay, my dear, thank you. None 
of these kickshaws for me. I see that 
here is some spiced beef of my mother’s 
good old English recipe; ‘twill suit my 
palate better.” 

With a whisk, Lady Anne withdrew 
the despised supréme and set it down in 
her own place. She began to pick at it 
herself, in some dudgeon. “Twas a 
most dainty dish for the nibbling of a 
poetic lady—creamy-white and velvety, 
with a subtle perfume of green pis- 
tachios—but it might have been saw- 
dust, for all she tasted to-night. She 
looked across the table with resentful 
eyes at her squire. Positively, he had 


sir? 
























not even changed his traveling garb; 
what a companion for a lady’s boudoir! 
As she looked, he suddenly—yes, he 
stifled a yawn. Ah, my God! why had 
she ever left Versailles? 

Philip Day suddenly looked up, 
caught his wife’s glance, and smiled. 
He was, in truth, sadly tired, poor man. 
His comely, fresh countenance was worn 
and spent. He had passed most of the 
night in the saddle, determined as he 
was to leave his wife not an hour longer 
in London than he could help. A hun- 
dred and twenty miles, taking it all, 
had he ridden and posted within the 
thirty-six hours. Very little food had 
passed his lips, no sleep had descended 
on his eyes; for anger and grief went 
deep with him, for all his taciturnity on 
the subject. Now he was both hungry 
and tired, and still mighty sore at heart. 

“You're very fine to-night, Nan,” said 
he, as he smiled, “‘and Queen’s Compton 
should be prodigiously flattered. But 
are not these fallals something out of 
place? Have you not, among all your 
things, a cambric or a muslin? We 
hardly know what to make of such fine 
ladies in the country.” 

Anne bit her swelling lip. Her dishes 
were kickshaws, her gowns fallals! 

Squire Day devoted himself to his 
spiced beef with a good appetite. 

“You would wish to see me robed 
like your mother, no doubt,” said her 
ladyship, as soon as she could command 
her voice sufficiently to speak. 

He rose from his chair, and helped 
himself liberally from a jug of home- 
brewed that stood, quaintly enough, 
upon an inlaid Buhl table behind him, 
by the side of the gold-leafed bottle of 
Sillery. 

“I think,” he said, passing the nap- 
kin over his white-frothed lips, “I think, 
my little woman, that you could learn 
a good many things from my mother 
and be none the worse from it.” 

He spoke kindly ; almost tenderly, in- 
deed. But had he ransacked through his 
honest mind for a phrase better calcu- 
lated to exasperate the poor court beauty 
he could not have found it. 

“T wonder why you ever sought me 
out!” she cried, in a choking voice. 
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“Sometimes I wonder at it, too,” he 
answered her. 

Now the old ardor had quite come 
back to his eyes as he looked upon her 
saying this, and his bantering tone was 
but one of loving mockery. Had she 
been less mortified in her vanity, less 
determined, therefore, to take offense, 
she must have felt the hidden caress of 
the words, and the next instant have 
been in his arms. As it was, she chose 
to consider herself insulted, and flung 
him anger from her blue eyes. She 
sprang up from her chair and ran, suf- 
focating, into her own apartment, never 
doubting but that he would be after 
her in an instant, stammering apologies 
and protestations which it would be her 
pleasure to rebuff till he be reduced to 
proper despair. 

He looked after her with a sigh; and 
smiled again, half indulgently, half 
wearily. 

“They have spoiled the sweetest child 
that ever breathed with their French 
nonsense,” said he to himself. “Well, I 
must teach her her lesson,” sighing 
again. ‘She'll come to my call yet.” 
He leaned his tired head on his hand. 

Within, Anne waited. She had left 
the door ajar. At first the beating of 
her own heart drowned all other sounds ; 
but, as it calmed down dully, the silence 
became oppressive. Presently she sat 
on her divan, and gave herself to the 
rarest of all occupations with her—that 
of reflection. Ina little while the angry, 
woebegone expression faded from her 
features. A small engaging smile be- 
gan to dimple her lips. (Perhaps the 
squire was right in thinking she was the 
sweetest child in all the world.) She 
crept on tiptoe toward the door, and 
closed it with precaution. And then, 
after locking the outer door to guard 
against Toinette’s intrusion, she pro- 
ceeded to divest herself of her laces and 
taffetas with hasty fingers. 

From the depths of the cedar-wood 
press she now carefully selected a mus- 
lin wrapper of the most delicate sim- 
plicity. The dimples deepened as she 
donned it before the mirror. Then, af- 
ter pulling the magnificent erection of 
her headdress to pieces, she shook her 
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curls loose over her shoulders, brushed 
the powder from their corn-yellow as 
well as she could, and once more bent 
her steps toward the boudoir. It was a 
smiling, blushing Nan, gentle, timid, 
adorably ashamed, that peeped into the 
pink-and-white room. 

Alas! Philip neither looked up nor 
stirred. With his head upon his hand, 
he was fast. asleep. 

Nan stared a second, hardly able to 
believe her eves. Asleep, and she had 
been well-nigh in tears when she left 
him! They had parted in anger, and he 
could sleep while she—she—— 

The injured wife closed the door with 
a slam calculated to awaken the Seven 
Sleepers. All was over! She rushed to 
the farther door and unlocked it, and 
set the bell pealing furiously for Toi- 
nette. 

“I go to bed,” she informed 
woman, briefly. 

The latter flung an acute look at her 
mistress, and sagaciously perceived that 
now was not the moment for any obser- 
vations. 

When the yellow-curled head was on 
the pillow, the lady, in a hard voice, 
gave her last orders: 

“Push the bolt of the boudoir, ma fille, 
and put the key of the other door in 
your pocket. 





the 


I am exhausted with fa- 
tigue, and so you will not disturb me in 
the morning.” 

The Frenchwoman smiled grimly to 
herself as she pushed the bolt. She 
chuckled out loud in the passage as she 
pocketed the key. 


CHAPTER V. 
My little dear friend, you give me no 
answer about the mansion in St. James’ 
Square, yet it is the very place for you. I 
have bid the creatures, on their lives, close 
with no other bargain till your word comes. 
And now I hear that you have been in town 
and gone back! And I would not credit it 
were it not “twas your own mother told me. 
The dear lady prated I know not what of 
toothache; but then blushed and grew con- 
fused when I pressed the question and told 
her ‘twas not like my Nan to have aught 
wrong with her pretty teeth, or—what more 
nearly touches me—with her own true heart. 
And yet your heart would be much amiss 
if you could come so near me and give no 





So, as Kilcroney says—you know his 


sign! 
Irish way 





y—'tis evidently not in your rosy 
mouth the shoe pinches. And, indeed, my 
dear, I scent, to use your French proverbs, 
anguille sous roche. And that same eel—or, 
let me be more appropriate, that rock—is, I 
take it, the squire, your husband. 

What do the little birds whisper of a 
country gentleman galloping all night to tear 
his bride from her very parents’ arms and 
carry her with him, back to the depths of 
the country? A green bridegroom—a Blue- 
beard—so fond, so jealous, so exacting! Ah, 
my love, you do well to come to me in great 
troubles! How well I know the creatures! 
Could I not write a book of rules for young 
wives? But, la, *twould never do to give 
away my secrets, and my Kilcroney knows 
not yet (nor shall ever) how he is led, nor 
even that he ts led. The dear fool is begin- 
ning to think ‘he is a tyrant. Oh, Nan, how 
much you have to learn! 

Well, your letter lies before me; the letter 
penned last week before this sudden secret 
visit to the town. You tell me, poor soul, 
that your squire has vowed by all his rural 
deities that he will make an English country- 
wife of French Nan. You tell me that he has 
a prodigious dame of a mother who is teach- 
ing you to churn! Why, what is the world 
coming to? Does he think a rose of Trianon 
will turn cabbage at his bidding? You vow, 
however, that you can manage him and will 
have your season yet, and that I am to seek 
you a house. And now your own silence— 
your mother’s determined assertion—mais 
non, no question of leaving the country— 
inform me that you have failed. Fie! My 
dear, will not admit failure for my sex! 
Why not come to me for a_ week, or 
longer, if you will—or as long, indeed, as 
it may pleasure your heart? Young husbands 
and obstinate squires should be made _ to 
understand the difference between Versailles 
flowers and Hampshire cabbages. It would 
do no harm, I take it, to let your mon- 
ster study this text in solitude—or in no 
better company than his good mother, of 
dairy fame. Heavens! my sweet love, how 
I hate that woman out of my love for you! 
Anne, you positively must see the mansion 
in St. James’ Square. Who knows? You 
will be gay in my house, ma petite belle 
Anne, and a little jealousy in the matri- 
monial heart—it has been known to work 
wonders. Chut! chut! When we wives con- 
spire we must even write in whispers! 

Answer me “Yes,” Nan; or, better. still, 
answer me in person. Your rooms are ready, 
and my saucy slut of a Lydia is sharpening 
her nails against the coming of your French 
minx. 

Your expectant and devoted, RK. K 

Thus wrote Kitty Kilcroney, the rich- 
est and most popular woman in London 
this season, who, on a brief visit to Paris, 
had sworn sudden but tender friendship 


























with Lady Anne Vericceur that was then 
—Squire Day’s Nan that was now. 

Lady Anne read the letter with vague 
eyes; sighed, smiled, laughed a little, 
was interested in spite of herself; and 
then cast it on one side. 

Dressed at an unwonted early hour, 
she had broken her fast alone. She had 
not seen the squire since she had looked 
with so much disfavor upon his sleeping 
countenance the night before. And now 
she expected their next meeting with a 
beating heart. How angry he would 
be! Oh, how angry! 

But she did not care. 
right to be angry, too? In truth, she 
expected Ja grande scéne. She desired 
it. Must it not end up with a passionate 
reconciliation? Yet the sound of his 
voice on the terrace beneath made 
her start. She held her breath, hiding 
behind the curtain, peeping and listen- 
ing. Alack! French Nan, so far, had 
failed to forecast in the least particular 
what her English husband’s attitude 
would be. 

His voice rang out cheerfully. He 
was walking and talking with the dame, 
his mother. Laughing, too! A sob rose 
in Lady Anne’s throat. She could see 
them now—Philip fresh, handsome, 
gay; the old lady’s smooth, apple- 
blossomed cheek, under the shade of her 
garden hat, the strings of her goffered 
cap tied under her substantial chin. 

“And where is Anne?” her mother- 
in-law was saying, in good-humored, 
commanding tones, halting beneath the 
window and looking up. “Must I not 
scold the naughty baggage for this 
escapade ?” 

“Nan!” answered Philip, with a laugh 
—a quite heart-whole laugh. “Why, 
the little puss has scarce begun to lick 
up her chocolate yet—if, indeed, she be 
awake.” 

“Ah, Phil,” said Mrs. Day, solemnly, 
‘scold her for these late hours.” 

And he answered her, his voice fad- 
ing as they drew away: “She has much 
to learn, never fear, but I shall teach 
her yet—teach her with a kiss.” 

Nan clinched her hand and stamped. 
She hated them—oh, how she hated 
So did they speak of her? With 


Had she not a 





them! 
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such easy contempt, as if she were the 
veriest child. 

With a pounce, not unlike the puss to 
which her husband had mockingly com- 
pared her, she flung herself on Lady 
Kilcroney’s letter again. With new eyes 
she read it; and new intentions sprouted 
in her mind. 

A light, swinging tread, accompany- 
ing a humming song, came down the 
corridor. He could hum, he could laugh, 
he could joke! He looked so brisk and 
rested—and she had not slept a wink all 
night! She had cried till she was a 
positive fright. She was to be taught, 
with a kiss, forsooth! Nay, ’twas he 
should learn, and not with kisses. How 
was it Kitty put it? Kitty knew, if any- 
one did. Had she not had experience— 
both of an old husband and a young? 
Who could advise better than Kitty Kil- 
croney, the celebrated Kitty Bellairs 
that was, of whom the worldly fame had 
been so wide? 

One less childish than French Nan, 
one with soberer blood in her veins, 
would have instantly perceived that 
Squire Day’s cheerfulness scarcely rang 
as true as usual; that his breeziness was 
somewhat elaborate. Indeed, he had 
passed the first part of his night of exile 
in as fine a passion as even she could 
have desired. But, after some repose- 
ful sleep had come better counsels. His 
wife was still a child—a spoiled child, at 





that; she should be controlled and 
guided, with all tenderness; taught, 
indeed, with a kiss. Now that he 


had her safe back again, Heaven pre- 
serve that he should play the peda- 
gogue! Let her have her tantrums— 
she would the sooner weary of them 
when she found they altered in no way 
his serenity of humor. As to those 
drawn bolts, he would not pretend to 
have noticed them, that she might be 
the sooner ashamed of such petty venge- 
ance. The foolish, pettish dear! If 
she was to sulk every time he fell asleep 
after a hard day’s riding, what would 
it be when the hunting began? Nay, 
by that time, ‘twas to be hoped, the 
Frenchwoman would have learned good 
English simplicity, and the fine Ver- 
sailles lady have been transformed into 
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the country squire’s helpmate. As to 
her recent escapade, ‘twas over and done 
with, and all resentment was already 
fading from his wholesome nature. On 
that subject he would never utter a 
single reproach. 

It was in this generous mood, in this 
determined wise humor, that he entered 
the boudoir, and found awaiting him a 
very spitfire. 


“Good den to you, Nan,” was his 
greeting. He flung an arm about her; 
felt her rigid unresponsiveness, and 


drew back to look at her with counte- 
nance changing. “Still in the sulks?” 
quoth he, all his good resolutions slip- 
ping away. Then, catching himself, and 
with another quick alteration of tone: 
“Art pale this morning, child! Hast 
slept ill?’ His voice wavered towards 
tenderness. 

But she, galled to the quick. (Ye 
gods! how clumsy are the best-inten- 
tioned men at times!) “I pale?” she 
cried. “’Tis but the reflection of your 
odious trees. I have had a notable good 
night, thank you. A better night than 
Queen’s Compton has been wont to af- 
ford me.” 

“Nay, then, ‘tis good hearing,” re- 
torted he. He was, after all, as young a 
husband as she a wife. “For I, too, 
have slept like the famed Seven. We 
should both feel mighty good-tempered 
this morning,” 

She yawned, for all answer—curling 
up her small, rosy tongue like the little 
cat she was. He stood looking at her, 
as some mastiff might regard a quarrel- 
some puss, ready to growl or to wag his 
tail according to her mood, but with no 
sort of intention of hurting the incom- 
prehensible thing. 

She shot him a sidelong look, all her 
claws out. Then she spat the first de- 
fiance. 

“Tis a vast pity that you hurried me 
thus out of London yesterday.” 

“How now?” 

“Why, in the first place, you were so 
prodigiously fatigued, sir.” 

“Did you hear me complain ?” 

“Why, no offense—no offense in 
sooth!” she tittered, acidly. “If my 
wifely solicitude——” 
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“Oh, Nan! Wifely solicitude!” 

“Yes, sir, I am with you there—'tis 
prodigiously misplaced. You were not 
fatigued last night—you were but out 
of manners. Well, you will grant me 
liberty to regret a useless journey on 
my own account, I trust.” 

He drew a chair to the table and sat 
down, his chin upon his clinched hand, 
fixing her intently with his eyes. She 
might have been warned by the cold airs 
of composure that were settling upon 
him. She might have been warned, but 
Nan was of those who have to be taught 
by experience. He did not speak, but 
waited for her to proceed. 

“Had you not been in this desperate 
hurry, sir, in that massacring post chaise 
of yours, I should not now have all the 
fatigue of the return journey before 
me. 

Still the waiting eyes and the ominous 
tranquillity. Why did he not speak? 
She must scratch deeper, then; for this 
was more than an angry kitten could 
endure. 

“My Lady Kilcroney has done me the 
honor to invite me to her house in Lon- 
don.” 

She had flung her supreme challenge. 
Did he guess that she only meant to 
provoke him—that she had no more in- 
tention of leaving him than he could 
have of allowing her to go? But in the 
whirl of anger that came upon him, a 
search after hidden intentions was the 
last of his thoughts. Outwardly he 
kept up his singular stony taciturnity. 
He would give her full scope. Sud- 
denly she began to tremble. 

“Oh, I know what you would say, sir! 
Believe me, I am quite prepared for 
your tyranny. I know your English 
ideas of a wife’s duty and of a husband's 
authority. But you forget I have been 
brought up in a country where a lady’s 
wishes are regarded as sacred—a coun- 
try where a gentleman would believe 
himself unworthy of the name did he 
not seek to pleasure, to serve the one he 
professes to love. I have been ill edu- 
cated for your British notions.” 

“You have, indeed,” said the man, in 
a grave voice. 

She was charmed to have been inter- 

















rupted at last; charmed to have the ex- 
cuse of launching herself upon a full 
tide of recrimination. 

“It would have been fairer had I been 
warned,” she panted; “had I but been 
told that this great, desolate barn, of 
which I heard such marvels, was to be 
my Bastille; that, when I signed the 
marriage register, I was but subscribing 
a lettre de cachet for myself—had I been 
but told, I might perchance have hesi- 
tated, sir, before trusting my life to 
you.” 

Squire Day lifted his head and looked 
slowly round the rich and delicate room, 
where all the love that he had lavished 
upon his bride had reached a wonderful 
climax of expression; then he rose and 
walked over to the window and looked 
forth upon flower-wreathed terraces, 
where the peacocks flaunted; upon fall- 
ing greensward that had been velvet for 
centuries, melting into the wider green 
of the great park, with its belt of noble 
trees, its dotted herds of deer, its gleam 
of living waters where the river ran— 
looked upon the hundred evidences of 
that mellow, antique prosperity typical 
of an old English estate, with its stamp 
of all that was best of English stateli- 
ness and English strength. This was 
her Bastille, and he, in his love and 
patience, her jailer! 

The blood rushed to his head for a 
second. The golden green before him 
turned crimson. He was shaken all over 
his massive frame with hitherto un- 
known anger. Prison—jailer! Let her 
go! 

Then, in sheer apprehension of his 
own fury, he perforce donned his mask 
of iron again. 

Coming back to where she stood, in 
all her naughtiness, tearing at the lace 
of her handkerchief with her small teeth, 
he spoke, in a low voice, but distinctly : 

“When do you wish to start, Nan?” 

She flung up her head to stare. 
Amazement dried the tears in her eyes, 
and there crept into their blue depths 
something besides surprise—fear. She 
could not have heard aright. 

“I—start ?” 

“Ay,” said he, “for my Lady Kil- 
croney’s. When? To-day, if you wish.” 
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She still stared at hin blankly. To 
be allowed to go from him thus, and 
without a word! But pride rushed to 
her aid; she tossed her head; the color 
of the rose came leaping back to her 
cheek. 

“To-day? By all means,” quoth she. 
“Perchance the post chaise may be re- 
turning.” 

“Oh,” said he, with a sort of bitter 
gayety, “have you not your grays, my 
lady ?” 

“You are vastly generous, sir.” 

“Nay, ‘tis not my way,” answered he; 
and behind all the barrier of ice that 
he had set between himself and her, she 
might have felt stormy waters swelling ; 
“tis not my way to take back a gift. 
Sut you will need to hasten,” he added, 
dryly, “unless ‘twould please you to lie 
twice upon the road.” 

“Nay, I will hasten, by all means!” 
she retorted, quickly; and yet she stood 
rooted, with none of that impatience her 
words would have expressed. 

“T shall do myself the honor to escort 
you. Reassure yourself—on horseback.” 

He made her a very low bow, and 
went forth. 

With her memories of Versailles and 
Paris it had pleased her petulance to 
look down upon him more or less as a 
mere country squire; but never, even at 
court, she thought now to herself, had 
she seen a man bow with a nobler dig- 
nity or leave her with a better grace. 


The four grays drew the blue-and- 
silver chariot through the great gates of 
Queen's Compton with a very fine dash. 
And Clarence, footman, and Toinette, 
tirewoman, were wreathed in smiles as 
they felt themselves whirled away from 
the doldrums of country existence to 
the joys of the town. But within the 
carriage, in great state, all alone, sat the 
woe begone lady of Queen’s Compton, 
and saw terraces, peacocks and gateways 
whirl past her through a mist of tears. 

George, the second coachman, jogging 
on ahead with musketoon on saddle 


bow, had nigh as melancholy a counte 
mistress ; 


nance as_ his for the squire 
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had informed him he would have to be 
in attendance in town on her ladyship 
for as long as it might pleasure her to 
remain there. 

The squire himself, swinging behind 
the carriage at a slow trot, wore an im- 
passive look—the look that had checked 
his mother’s remonstrances in full flood ; 
the look before which Nan’s heart sank 
each time’ she peeped back at him 
stealthily at a turning of the road. 

That night, as they lay at Slough, 
Toinette received no orders anent the 
bolting of doors in the great best cham- 
ber, yclept “Harmony.” But if forty 
bolts had been drawn, Squire Day would 
have been none the wiser in his solitary 
room, perversely dubbed “Jollity,” at the 
end of the passage. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Lady Anne’s heart was as heavy as 
the purse of gold the squire put into her 
hands (to meet her more immediate 
needs) as he parted from her on the 
doorsteps of Lady Kilcroney’s house in 
Hertford Street, Mayfair. 

For there he had parted from her, 
with no nearer touch than the conferring 
of the coin to her keeping, and no ten- 
derer phrase than: 

“You can draw upon Drummond's 
Bank, in Spring Gardens, when you re- 
quire more. They shall have my in- 
structions.” 

Thereupon, with a flourish of his hat 
(ironical in its French style), he had left 
her, even as the folds of the front door 
were being flung open by Lady Kil- 
croney’s porter. 

“Tt’s never Nan!” cried the lady of 
the house from the top of the first stairs, 
in tones of the liveliest astonishment. 
“Why, my bird, you must have flown!” 
And Lady Anne, somewhat comforted 
by the clasp of Kitty Kilcroney’s plump 
arms, was dragged into a white-and- 
gold drawing room, stared at, re- 
embraced and again relinquished for a 
fresh stare of surprise. 


“Alone, Nan? Not alone, surely— 
not a runaway again! Ah, the birds, 
you see—your fellow-birds—will twit- 





ter! I know some secrets. You've never 





run away from the dairy a second time? 
Why, I shall be having your good squire 
besieging my front door with all his 
plowboys and haymakers!” 

The tone was light, but there was 
some anxiety in Kitty’s brown-pansy 
eyes as they roamed beyond her friend 
and her friend’s woman toward the 
empty stairs. 

“Nay,” said Lady Anne, sinking into 
a chair. “My husband has given full 
consent. Nay, he has even escorted me 
to your door.” And as she spoke her 
heart swelled so suddenly that she had 
to clinch her teeth to keep back a rising 
sob. 

“What! exclaimed Kitty, clasping 
her hands. There was a sudden gleam 
of mischief in her dark orbs. “What! 
So ready to be rid of you already? 
Dear me! the luck of some people! And 
you but three months wed! There’s my 
Kilcroney, after three years, so great a 
fool about me still that ‘tis positively 
embarrassing!’ She tried to draw her 
happy lips into scorn, but it was the 
most lamentable failure. 

“Ready to be rid of me!” echoed 
French Nan, taking fire at the sugges- 
tion. ‘Would it were so!” she cried, 
striving angrily to meet the woman of 
the world on her own airy ground. 
“But, to say truth, I—I_ believe—I 
gather—he is vastly offended at my 
wishing to come to you.” 

She tossed her head and set the plume 
of her fine traveling hat dancing with 
an assumption of mighty indifference. 

Lady Kilcroney brought a taper nail 
to the corner of her lip, after her fashion 
when she was reflective, and contem- 
plated her friend a moment without 
speaking. Then she suddenly became 
aware of the waiting tirewoman’s cu- 
rious black gaze fixed upon them from 
the landing, and clapped the door 
sharply in her face. 

“So, monsieur the husband is sulky ?” 
she inquired then. 

“Nay, I care not what he is.” 

“And he would not even enter the 
house to make my acquaintance. “Twas 
scarce courteous. I am dying with cu- 
riosity to see him who won my Nan.” 
“Oh, won!” commented the bride, 





























“Nan!” cried Kitty Kilcroney, sud- 
denly, springing upon her visitor, catch- 
ing her by the elbow, perforce pulling 
her from her seat and into a fantastic 
dance down the polished length of the 
room; “ ‘tis the best thing that ever 
happened to you that you should have 
come to me. I see it; I feel that you 
were making the most prodigious mess 
of your life that ever woman made. 
You babe! You little infant bride! You 
poor innocent! You little, dear, green 
goose! Why, you've no more notion 
how to deal with a man than a kitten 
has of cards. My dear, you and your 
bucolic squire were on the road to hate 
each other. Ha! I wish I were as sure 
of winning my next main at the Buck- 
inghamshire as I am sure that you’ve 
nagged the man. And then, I dare 
swear, you made little of yourself, to 
make up for it. Nay, by that blush ’tis 
all revealed. And—oh, dear!—I’ll lay 
my life you’ve been more French at his 
Queen’s Compton than any at Ver- 
sailles, and—and you’d put yourself 
under his boots now to get him back to 
you. Oh, thank your stars, my love, 
that you are with me! He must lan- 
guish, Nan, he must languish. The 
monster! The monster! What! he 
never made a fight to keep you! What! 
he brings you himself to the house of 
the most fashionable woman in London! 
What! you're to be free to enjoy your- 
self—you, a three months’ wife! Ha, 
Nan! ’tis clever, I warrant you; but, by 
my honor as Kitty Kilcroney, he shall 
not win the trick! Oh, my love, how 
uncomfortable we’re going to make him; 
how dashingly we shall cut it; how many 
tongues we shall set wagging upon a 
dozen different tracks! We shall have 
him up, raging, from his pastures. And 
yet shall he have so many rivals to kill 
that he shall not be able to fix on one. 
Oh, Nan! we shall teach him that he 
must not stake so great a treasure on a 
game of his own.” 

The little lady stopped, breathless, 
and sank, laughing, into the beflowered 
downiness of the easy-chair. And, 
glancing up at the fair, sensitive face 
that in turns flushed and paled, flashed 
and clouded under the shade of the great 
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black-and-white hat, she concluded be- 
tween gasps of mingled mirth and ten- 
derness: 

“And if we do not set London wild 
between us—I with my black eyes, you 
with your blue—then I know not the 
meaning of a good hand of cards. We 
were made to set each other off, sweet 
Nan! And now’’—she rose, and was 
the pretty, solicitous hostess—‘‘and now 
you shall have your Bohea and a rest in 
your chamber, and a little nap, if you 
can, for I have a trifle of a rout here 
to-night, as Kilcroney has it, and your 
eyes must be at their brightest. And 
under the inspiration of this dish of tay 
—the queen has no better ; ’tis one of my 
poor Bellairs’ old friends in the East 
that keeps me supplied—we shall make 
a little list of all the fine beaux who 
would be forever my enemies if I did 
not give them the chance of meeting 
my French Nan this evening. For you 
have met some of them already—you 
have captivated many of our traveling 
sparks over there in your French home.” 

Kilcroney’s pretty viscountess had 
been granted by fate so eminently satis- 
factory an existence that her talent for 
intrigue, her extraordinary gift for the 
conduct of complications, had been posi- 
tively wasted these three years. It was 
a charming sensation to find her dimpled 
hands active once more, if only in some- 
body else’s pie. 

“Yes, there’s my Lord Damory,” said 
Nan. 

“Lord Damory!” echoed Kitty, with 
a curl of the lip and a look of fond pity 
at her friend. “Why, you poor chit, 
I could buy you a better fop for a 
farthing.” 

“°Tis my cousin,” said Lady Anne, 


flushing. 
“And more’s the pity, for, as my 
O’Hara would say, there’s an elegant 


situation wasted entirely.” 

“Then there’s Lord Sanquhar.”” Lady 
Anne spoke in tones of elaborate indif- 
ference; but from the corner of her in- 
nocent eye she thoroughly enjoyed Lady 
Kilcroney’s start and sudden glance of 
surprise, not to say annoyance. 

“Lord Sanquhar! Nan, that is indeed 
a very different person. Why, child, 
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how come you with the name of Lord 
Sanquhar on your lips?” 

“He did me the honor to be pro- 
digiously assiduous in his attentions last 
year in Paris.” 

“He’s half a devil, I think,” said 
Kitty. “And to say truth, such a hand 
with the dice that, my own lord being 
too sorely given that way, I have hitherto 
refrained from encouraging his com- 
pany.” 

“°Tis reputed of him,” said Lady 
Anne, in her sweet, childish voice, “that 
he has sworn no dark woman was worth 
the looking on.” 

The two measured each other. Anne’s 
eyes were still very soft and guileless, 
but my Lady Kilcroney’s danced with 
little steely sparks. 

“My dearest angel,” she said, silkily, 


TO BE 


Were I the gardener of the heart 

I'd gather nothing but caresses 
And hold each day thy feast apart, 
Were I the gardener of the heart, 

And bring unspoken tendernesses 
Twined into nosegays by my art 
Were I the gardener of the heart. 


But songs are all my garden bears 


Take if thou wouldst before they wither ; 
God for the nest the bough prepares, 
And songs are all my garden bears; 
Come bring thy timid love-dreams hither ; 
Our hearts shall barter joys and cares, 
Sut songs are all my garden bears. 





CONTINUED. 


ie 


GARDEN SONG AFTER ROGER MILES 


66 ERE I the gardener of the skies 
I’d bring thee from the starry cluster 
Such jewels as would charm thine eyes, 
Were I the gardener of the skies, 
As would enhance thy beauty’s lustre 
And wake the pallid night’s surprise— 
Were I the gardener of the skies. 


after the pause, “I shall send the foot- 
man round to Lord Sanquhar’s imme- 
diately. You need have no fear.” 

“And then there’s Sir James Devlin.” 

“Sir James Devlin!” 

Lady Kilcroney now regarded her 
visitor with a distinct increase of re- 
spect, if with still less tenderness. 

“Have you his acquaintance?” quoth 
Anne. 


“Oh, ay,” said Kitty, dryly. “He 
comes, I believe, to-night.”” Then she 
added, with sudden earnestness: “’Tis 


the devil in person. Nan, beware of 
James Devlin.” 

“T hope I can take care of myself,” 
said the squire’s lady, tossing her 
plumes. 

“T hope so, too,” 
some asperity. 


said Kitty, with 
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LETTERS OF AN OUTSIDER 


By Felicia Goddard 


I. 


Y DEAR ETHEL: You 
will be glad to hear that 
your grandmother is out 
of danger, we hope; but 
your father and I will 
be detained here for some 
weeks longer. We are naturally eager 
to stay as long as we can be of any 
assistance. Your father’s cousin, Mrs. 
Bartram, is here. You know your 
grandmother was always very fond of 
her, and she is the greatest help and 
comfort to all of us. She has left her 
daughter all alone, however, at Brook 
Meadow, which must be as hot as only 
the center of Massachusetts can be in 
the middle of summer; so I have sug- 
gested that the girl go and spend two 
weeks or so with you at Newport, until 
her mother is able to go home. I am 
afraid you and Fanny will find this quite 
a tax; but you will have the comfort of 
knowing you are doing a really kind 
action. [ want you to write to the girl 
and arrange for her visit. I need not 
warn you to be as considerate of her as 
possible. Very likely she will not want 
to lead the harum-scarum sort of life 
that you and Fan do. 





I'm afraid Bob 
won't be of much assistance. Tell Fan 
to write a little oftener. 
Your affectionate mother, 
CAROLINE DONOVAN. 

Be sure to write a nice letter. The 
address is Miss Elizabeth Bartram, 
Brook Meadow, Mass. 


El. 


DeaR MAmMA: Iam sure that I shall 
do my best; but I must say my heart 


sinks at the prospect. You know what 
it is to try and do anything for an out- 
sider here. If it were only New York! 
But here, where there are barely enough 
unattached men to go round How- 
ever, I shall, as I say, do my best. 1 
wish it had been any other time than 
just now. Fan and I have engagements 
for every night. I have written her to 
come on the fifteenth. The Trixey’s 
fancy ball is that evening, and, as it is 
quite impossible to get another invitation 
for anyone in the world, I thought it 
would be a good evening for her to ar- 
rive—she will be too tired to want to go. 
The Raimunds’ ball, on the following 
night, I have succeeded in getting an 
invitation for. Of course, Bob won't be 
any good at all. Men are so selfish. 
Besides, Mrs. Harland has turned up 
here most inopportunely on a yacht, and 
so I suppose we shall be honored with 
even less of his company than usual. 

You don't tell me how old she is, or 
whether she plays bridge, or anything. 
I suppose, of course, she does not; but 
it would be such a help if she did. 
People are always glad of a fourth at 
bridge. Did not they all spend a sum- 
mer at the seashore with us about ten 
years ago? I seem to remember a tall, 
silent little girl. There is not, I suppose, 
the least chance of her refusing. 

Your affectionate daughter, 





ETHEL. 
Lil. 
My Dear MotHer: Go and stay at 
Newport with those terrible children 


that I remember with such painful dis- 
tinctness! You cannot fancy the per- 
turbation I have been in since I received 
your letter. Even then Ethel, who was 
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half the size that I was, used to play her 
games with my toys, until I hated her 
with so deadly a hatred that only the 
fear of you kept me from destroying 
her. Once I did hit her with a spade, 
and she told her mother. It was a great 
secret from you. Fanny was only a fat, 
greedy baby, who used to sleep all day 
long on the edge of the governess’ skirt. 
I used to despise them for having a 
governess; and they, me, for not having 
one. For Bob, I recall, I cherished 

romantic admiration, though I can’t be 
sure that he ever spoke to me. He was 
preparing for college, and I thought 
him most venerable. Dear mother, how 
could you be so cruel as to arrange this 
visit? I went upstairs and looked at 
my clothes—my three white linens and 
my one muslin—and then I read the fol- 
lowing items from the Sunday paper : 


Newport, R. I. 

At the Casino this afternoon I noticed Mrs. 
Huntley Raimund in one of the new coffee- 
colored linen-lawns, made with entre-deux of 
valenciennes, about three inches wide, the 
bodice heavily embroidered in gone. which 
were continued on the skirt. Mrs. Grey was 
in white, completely embroidered in wistaria, 
and Miss Ethel Bartram in a_ light-blue 
broiderie Anglaise, a shaded blue feather on 
her hat. 


And into this you lightly plunge me 
with one plain muslin, made in the house 
by excellent Sabina Wicks! Well, I am 
going, if you say so; but, oh! if I might 
only stay here alone and wait for you in 
the heat and quiet! I am not really un- 
grateful, dear mother, and mingled with 
my fears is a pleasurable excitement. 
Thank you for the check. I intend to 
expend it almost entirely on my extremi- 
ties—slippers and a hat. A great deal 
can be done with a good hat; and as for 
my feet, I always feel more able to meet 
anyone if they are well dressed. 


Ethel has written me very civilly, and 
I go on the fifteenth. Yours, 
Berry. 


IV. 
DeAR Mortruer: I remember I thought 
I was homesick when I went to boarding 
school; but that was nothing to the 
homesickness engendered by a palace. 


This house is very and so are 
the servants, 
much greater a lady than I am; but I 
am not allowing it all to alarm me. I 
was met by a victoria and two men, and 
no cousin, and an enormous, proud 
horse, who held himself like a pouter- 
pigeon and landed me at th@ house in 
three gigantic bounds. And then (I was 
so glad) I sat still until the footman had 
rung the bell, and whisked off the lap- 
robe; and as soon as the door was 
opened I stepped down in the most 
leisurely manner, as if I had never done 
anything else all my life. It really re- 
quired a great deal of nerve, but it was 
splendid! There was Ethel at the head 
of the steps to receive me. I quite for- 
give the old incident of the spade. She 
is still small and inconceivably capable, 
and neat, and pink, and black. She at 
once offered me tea, but I refused, al- 
thought I was very hungry; but it 
seemed absolutely immoral to take tea 
so near to dinner—for it was then seven 
o'clock. I little knew. We sat down to 
dinner at ten minutes to nine! And I, 
with a glass of milk and a sandwich at 
the junction at twelve! Fanny came in 
presently. She is just as she used to be 
—rather lazy and young, and content 
to have Ethel make up her mind for her 
on every conceivable topic. Finally Bob 
appeared —rather a disappointment. 
Very grand and quiet, but never pays 
the slightest attention to you unless you 
address him, and not always then. I 
had saved some of the more interesting 
of the observations made on my journey 
for a larger audience than the two girls, 
and I flung them immediately at Bob’s 
feet. But when I had finished what I 
thought was rather a pleasant adventure 
about an old woman who sat next to 
me in the car, and suddenly turned to 
me and asked: “Would you rather have 
ate ice cream at the junction and feel 
bad, or not have ate it and feel you 
might as well have?” Bob just turned 
to Ethel, and said: ‘‘Who is coming to 
dinner?” I felt rather as if I had run 
my nose against a stone wall. He was 
very polite about opening the mapa for 
me, but showed no inclination to engage 
me in conversation. 


grand, 
and the maid is ever so 




















When I went upstairs to my room, I 
found the maid had laid out all the very 
best things I own, even to those beauti- 
ful stockings Cousin Caroline sent me 
last Christmas ; but I boldly put them all 
on and was just as glad, for the people 
who came to dine were all in fancy cos- 
tume for a ball this evening. They all 
went off to it about fifteen minutes ago, 
and I am writing this before I go to bed. 
I must say they were very amusing. 
The first lady came in leading a nice- 
looking young man, dressed as a cat— 
a tame cat, it seemed. “My husband 
could not come,” she said, as she came 
in, ‘‘and so I brought Philly Lefferts, 
It is just the same to you, isn’t it? I 
hear people are saying it is exactly the 
same to me.” Then there was a won- 
derful widow, with turquoises as large 
as teacups and eyes of much the same 
size and color. She is a Mrs. Harland. 
I noticed that to her Bob managed to 
address himself once or twice, but with 
the greatest effort. Is not it a pity he 
is so spoiled? He used to be such a nice 
boy—the best of the family; and now I 
think he is the least attractive. 

I have a charming room, looking to- 
ward the sea, and such a comfortable 
long glass, and a better light to do my 
hair by than I ever imagined. 

Don’t mind what I said about being 
homesick. I am going to enjoy myself 
very much. I did enjoy myself at table 
to-night. They were all so wonderfully 
gay and amusing. Yours, 

BETTY. 


Wa 

Dearest Motuer: Now I know the 
object of a visit to Newport. It is to 
teach wretched atoms, who have fancied 
themselves something important in a 
little place, that they are of no account. 
[ went to a ball last night. Oh, dear! 
Oh, dear! What an occasion it was! 
Poor Donovans! they did their best. 
They worked separately and together, 
and they could not make any impression 
upon my colossal unpopularity. They 


kept introducing men, and introducing 
them; and it was like pouring water 
a sieve. 


into They all melted away, 
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never to return. They seemed to have 
nothing to say to me, and not in the 
very least interested in what I had to 
say to them. They all admired Ethel 
enormously—so much that they were 
willing to give me just one turn about 
the room for her sake, but no more. 
Bob kept bringing men up to introduce 
them to me, but he never spoke to me 
himself until quite late in the evening ; 
and then he asked me to dance—just 
before the cotillon. (Ethel is so com- 
petent that she had secured an unfortu- 
nate young man as my partner for that, 
I don’t know at what sacrifice.) Well, 
Bob and I danced, and then we sat 
down, and then we danced again; and, 
in short, mother, dear, he began to get 
very restless and to want to get away; 
and yet, as no one else came near me, 
he could not. I kept looking in the most 
wistful way at every man I knew who 
passed, and at some I did not; and, at 
length, I asked Bob to go and get me a 
glass of water, for I thought that when 
I was alone some one, if it were only 
Ethel or my hostess herself, would have 
to come and look out for me. So he 
went, and I sat, and sat, and sat, and 
what do you think? He never came 
back! I don't see how I can ever for- 
give him. If he had said to me that he 
wanted to go, I should have felt respect 
for his candor; but this 

Well, dear mother, I really felt quite 
badly at this; and, as I was sitting near 
an open window, I just stepped out on 
the lawn, and thought that I would be 
a “riddance” out there in peace. And 
there I stayed for some time, when 
some one else stepped out through my 
window—a very tall girl, whose name 
I did not know. She asked me why I 
was there alone, and I told her; and she 
was so nice, and laughed about it, and 
yet said a great many things that seemed 
to me both wise and trie. She said that 
the little set of men who were there were 
so spoiled by the group of charming 
women they already knew that they had 
not the least desire to conquer new fields, 
however delightful. And she told me 
how she had had very much the same 
experience with a friend of hers who 
had come for a visit, who was very 
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pretty, too, “although not as pretty as 
you are, if you will forgive me for say- 
ing so.” 

And gradually I began to feel better 
about my social failure, and so I told 
her how Bob had behaved, and she said: 
“Certainly he ought to know better. But 
he is not a free agent. He is in bondage 
to a very perverse little person, and if 
she thought he wanted to sit beside you 
she would take particular pains to keep 
him away.” I said that if she had looked 
at him she could not have thought he 
wanted to sit beside me, and she re- 
turned that if she had looked at me, she 
would probably have thought he did, 
which I took for a compliment. And so 
I asked her presently why she was out 
there; and she said, with a funny, little, 
suddenly confidential manner, that she 
was there because she knew that the 
minute she showed her face she was go- 
ing to be proposed to by the best match 
east of the Hudson. Of course, I was 
very much interested, and asked if she 
were going to accept him. And she said 
she was trying to get up courage to 
refuse, but she did not expect to be able 
to. I asked if she did not care for him, 
and she said she did a littlke—for him or 
his money—but she rather thought she 
liked some one else better. “And he is 
poor?” I said. “Worse,” she answered ; 
“the is away.” And she laughed in the 
most light-hearted way, and got up to 
go. And I begged her to tell me what 
she meant to do; but she only said: 
“Look m next Sunday’s papers.” 

When I went back at last the cotillon 
had begun, and my partner was looking 
for me; and I sat through it all, and 
one man gave me a favor. I shall al- 
ways remember him. Bob offered me 
another as a sort of peace offering, but 
I would not take it. I said I was too 
tired to dance. I don’t know what could 
have tired me in that evening, and yet 
I was really exhausted. At any rate, I 
shall never have to go to another, though 
I am asked to one next week on board 
a yacht. 

What do you think the tall girl did? 
I watched her all evening, but could 
decide nothing, except that she seemed 
to be having a perfectly delightful time. 
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I woke up very gloomy this morning, 
and thought that it was a dreadful thing 
to be twenty-two, and actually repulsive 
to your fellow-beings; but I think this 
was fatigue. The lawn was being cut 
outside my window, and the most de- 
licious smell of grass and sea came in 
together. Ethel came down about eleven, 
looking just as fresh as if she had not 
been up till four two nights running, 
and we all went down to the beach to 
bathe. At least, I went to watch. I 
don’t think I should ever have the cour- 
age to walk into the water before that 
crowd of people—especially in my old 
blue bathing dress. The women here 
look so pretty in the water, usually in 
black silk, or red. 

I am glad to observe that Bob had a 
guilty conscience. He came and sat be- 
side me on the beach for a long time, 
and urged me to go in, and offered to 
take me out to the raft; but I said: 
“Thank you, no, Bob; I’m afraid you 
would leave me there,” which I thought 
was rather amusing; but he did not like 
it, and presently went away. 

Affectionately yours, Betty. 
Vi 

Dear Moruer: Iam so sorry, but I 
am afraid I shall have to have a little 
more money. I spent more on my hat 
than I meant; but, then, it has been the 
greatest success. I have had to take a 
cab here once or twice, and washing is 
very expensive. I think five dollars 
more would do. You see, the first few 
days the maid used to lay out a complete 
change of things for me every time I 
changed my dress, and I was so weak- 
minded as to put them on. At last, to- 
day I had the courage to say: ‘‘There 
is no use, Louise; I will not change my 
underclothes three times a day, and there 
is no need laying them out for me.” And 
instead of being shocked, she was very 
nice, and said that she only did it because 
it was Miss Ethel’s orders; but she did 
not believe that many ladies changed so 
often, and she thought it was all non- 
sense. Since then we have become great 
friends, and she has done several little 
things to my dresses, and has taught me 

















a beautiful new way to do my hair— 
very becoming. 

Ethel drove me all over this morning 
to show me the places, and was a little 
annoyed at me for not being more im- 
pressed. It was mere wickedness on 
my part, for I was impressed; but she 
had so much the manner of saying: 
“You have nothing like this in Brook 
Meadow, I suppose,” that I would not 
give her any satisfaction. How beauti- 
ful some of the houses are, though, and 
the lawns and the flowers and the sea 
beyond; and yet, if I had the oppor- 
tunity, | would not build a palace three 
times the size of the academy at home 
on a piece of ground no bigger than our 
front garden. I said this to Ethel, and 
she answered, with a slight smile, that 
I had “probably no idea of the value of 
land here.” 

They were out all afternoon playing 
bridge somewhere. I am glad, in a way, 
that I do not play, although I should 
be asked about a great deal more if I 
did; and the final test of an agreeable 
guest at Newport seems to be never to 
take any meals in the house at which 
you are staying. It looks so odd to see 
women come into the drawing room in 
their lovely evening dresses, with great, 
fat pocketbooks in their hands. Some 
women, I notice, use nothing but gold, 
so that they have chain purses. Of 
course, lots of women do not play for 
money at all, and at first I thought I 
should like to do this; but, even when 
you are not playing for money yourself, 
you can make your partner lose a great 
deal by your mistakes, and I am sur- 
prised to find how hard it appears to be 
to lose with a good grace. That is why 
[ am glad I don’t know how, and I don’t 
think you would approve, anyhow. It 
is a matter of great regret to Ethel. She 
says so fifty times a day, and offers to 
teach me. I know I weigh on her mind. 
She can’t be entirely comfortable in go- 
ing out all the time without me; and, of 
course, she cannot be expected to break 
engagements on my account, though I 
do not mind being alone a bit. Last 


night they all dined out, and I had a 
very happy dinner by myself, though 
it made me rather nervous to have the 
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butler staring down the back of my neck 
and the two footmen (one is very im- 
pertinent) watching every mouthful. 

I went to bed early, and I heard Ethel 
come home—she has the room next to 
mine. And as soon as she came in I 
heard Bob go in, and they talked a long 
time, and I am sure they were talking 
about me, for they did not sound very 
amiable; and as he opened the door I 
heard Ethel say: “Really, Bob, if you 
would only do something besides criti- 
cise! It is rather hard that Fanny and 
I are always the victims.” I must say 
I felt rather annoyed at first, for Heaven 
knows I don’t want to make a victim 
of anyone; but, then, I thought it was 
hard on Ethel, and I considered how I 
should have dreaded to have to find 
amusement for her at Brook Meadow 
if her mother should suddenly send her 
on a visit to me, and I decided to forgive 
her. But it was very difficult, and kept 
me awake most of the night. I suppose 
Bob was remonstrating with her for 
neglecting me. I wonder he noticed it. 
I am going to try to make it quite clear 
that I would much rather they all went 
ahead and lived their regular lives. 

I am so glad my great-aunt is better. 
When will you be able to go home? I 
shall return at once when you do. 

Lovingly yours, Betty. 


VIL. 


Dearest Motrner: I am a horrid, 
ill-tempered, cat-ish female, and you 
would disapprove of me thoroughly. I 
think I wrote you that some people called 
Grey—friends of Ethel—-asked me to 
dine last night. I went when I was 
asked—at eight—and of course no one 
was down. It seems to me this is a place 
where, whenever you do the thing you 
were brought up to believe was civil, you 
put yourself in a position to have other 
people rude to you—if you understand 
what I mean. Well, after a little while, 
another guest arrived—a man, not very 
young and rather red in the face, but 
good-looking in a way. He had very 
bright blue eyes and a walrus-like mus- 
tache. There we were alone together, 
and he was very nice, and introduced 
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himself, and we. became quite friendly. 
You see he was the first person who had 
looked at me and spoken to me as if I 
were a real live girl, and not just a ter- 
tible duty to some one else. So I felt 
pleased and exerted myself to be as nice 
as possible, and succeeded so well that 
he asked me to go automobiling with 
him the next afternoon. Of course, I 
was perfectly enchanted. I thought it 
would be such a triumph to take myself 
entirely off Ethel’s hands at least for one 
afternoon, and it never occurred to me 
that there could be any reason why I 
should not. And when [ told Ethel she 
seemed to be just as relieved as I had 
expected, and she and Fanny sprang to 
the telephone to make all sorts of en- 
gagements, and enjoy themselves in my 
absence. 

But this afternoon as I was coming 
downstairs in my white linen dress and 
my new hat, I met Bob going up, and 
he stopped and asked me where I was 
going. When I told him he made the 
greatest fuss—said that Mr. Burkhart 
(that was my friend’s name) was not 
the sort of man I ought to be seen with, 
that he would not let one of his sisters 
go, that of course it might be just bad 
luck; but his machine had a way of 
breaking down in the loneliest places, 
and so alarmed me that I told him I 
would not go on any account. And went 
upstairs to take off my things and send 
word I had a headache. 

But while I was taking off my hat 
Ethel came into my room, and when I 
told her she made quite as much of a 
fuss as he had. She said it was too ab- 
surd, that Bob was full of prejudices, 
that he only hated Mr. Burkhart be- 
cause he was a friend of Mrs. Harland, 
and that anyhow he would never know 
of my kind sacrifice to his wishes, as he 
had already gone out driving with that 
very lady. Of course, it was irritating 
of her to intimate that I was only giving 
up my expedition in order to try and 
curry favor with Bob, but I think I 
could have borne that if she had not 
gone on to hint that she supposed she 
would have to break all her own plans 
for the afternoon and devise something 
for me to do. This did make me angry, 
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mother dear, and so I flung my hat on 
again and insisted on going. 

And I was well punished for my ir- 
ritability. He was a perfectly dreadful 
man. We had scarcely got outside the 
gate when he began to talk to me about 
myself and call me a cold little thing 
and “a dear, innocent child,” and he sat 
very close to me; but I thought perhaps 
it was all my imagination and Bob’s 
ridiculous warning. So I tried to keep 
him very busy explaining the machine 
to me, for whenever one of his hands 
was disengaged he would put it behind 
me over the back of the seat, and if I 
glanced at it he said: “Don’t be afraid, 
it isn’t about you.” So that made me 
furious and I[ told him to take me home, 
and he said that he could not turn the 
machine in such a narrow road, and so 
we went on a little farther and then the 
machine broke down. Of course, I 
thought of what Bob had said, and I 
grew very angry and very frightened, 
especially as he would not do anything 
to make it go again, but climbed back 
again beside me. I told him at once I 
did not like the way he was behaving, 
and he answered, or perhaps it was not 
just at once, but some time he said, that 
some women one had to court and some 
women one had to catch, and I belonged 
to the latter sort, and that he was pretty 
level-headed usuaily, but that I was a 
lovely creature and enough to turn any 
man’s head, and then he tried to kiss 
ine and I jumped out and walked away. 

I was ever so far from home, and I 
don’t know what I should have done, 
for I could never have walked, when 
round the first corner who should I meet 
but Bob and Mrs. Harland in a run- 
about. “Why, what are you doing here, 
Betty?” Bob said. I answered: “I did 
what you told me not, and I wish I 
hadn’t.” He took it all in, in a second, 
and told me to jump in the runabout 
and they would take me home, and he 
just turned to Mrs. Harland and said: 
“It is that beast, Burkhart.” 

[f I live to be a thousand I shall never 
think her anything but a perfectly odious 
woman. She might at least have been 
sorry for a girl like me. Instead, she 
only said, in a very sweet voice: “There 


























is not very much room for three in this 
trap, is there?” 

Bob looked at her very quickly. 
“No,” he said, “but I must see that my 
cousin gets home safely.” At this mo- 
ment the automobile came round the 
corner, and she said: “Oh, certainly, 
take her home. But I think J shall go 
with Mr. Burkhart.” And Bob said, in 
a very low voice, but you could see he 
was furious: “Do you realize that one 
woman has just been driven out of his 
machine by his being such an infernal 
cad?’’ She smiled and said: “I hope I 
shall not have such an unfortunate ef- 
fect upon him,” meaning that if I had 
not wanted him to kiss me he wouldn’t 
have, I suppose. Horrid woman! Bob 
said: “If you go I shall never speak to 
you again.” And she answered: “Im- 
possible! Such cruelty is not to be 
imagined. Will you take me home, Mr. 
Burkhart?” And then as she got out 
she added to Bob: “Can you imagine 
the picture we should present driving 
down Bellevue Avenue with your cousin 
between us?” He did not answer, and 
she hopped into the machine and it gave 
a great snort, and disappeared. 

Bob was very silent, and helped me 
in. It was a dreadful position for me, 
not only ignominious to have to come 
to him to help me out of a scrape I 
should never have got myself into if I 
had followed his advice, but I hated to 
be the cause of his falling out with Mrs. 
Harland, much as I dislike her. How- 
ever, he was very nice, and we had a 
long talk about men like Mr. Burkhart 
and the way nice men feel toward wom- 
en they admire, and by the time we 
reached home—we did not go straight 
home—I felt much more cheerful than 
I had supposed I should ever feel again. 

But this is where the trouble began. 
As soon as we got in, Bob went for 
Ethel for having let me go at all, and 
Ethel was annoyed, as was only natural, 
and said that if that was the kind of 
man I liked she could scarcely be ex- 
pected to stand in the way of my amuse- 
ment; and that made me angry, and I 
asked her if she had not advised me to 
go, and then Bob swept down on us 
both, and altogether it was very dread- 
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ful, and Ethel would not speak to either 
Bob or me, and so we were driven to be- 
ing a great deal together and talking 
entirely to each other. But later in the 
evening we all made up, and are really 
better friends than ever—at least I feel 
much happier with them. Fanny, of 
course, kept out of the whole thing. 

“I am so glad you expect to go home 
on Thursday. I shall leave here the 
same day. Yours, Betty. 


VIII. 


Dearest MoTHER: Would you think 
me a very indifferent daughter if I 
stayed over until Friday? There is a 
race of small boats, called half-raters, 
here on Thursday, and Bob wants me to 
sail with him. It is thought quite a 
thing to do, and I should like to, if you 
don't mind. I think Newport is a place 
you have to be in some time before you 
begin to enjoy it. It is not that I go 
about more than I did, but I seem to find 
lots of pleasant little things to do now, 
and am really having a delightful time. 

Did you see yesterday’s papers? My 
tall friend has announced her engage- 
ment, and I am afraid it is to the wrong 
man, although I saw him to-day, and he 
looked quite nice. I don’t see how 
yvomen can think it a good bargain to 
have to go about all their lives with a 
man they don’t like, because he has 
money. I should think it would be so 
much easier not to marry at all. 

To-morrow there is going to be a 
great moonlight picnic—not what we 
mean by a picnic, dear mother, but a 
sort of banquet on the beach, with 
champagne and pdté-de-foie-gras, and 
servants. Everyone is to drive out, 
most people in couples, and the “left- 
overs” in an omnibus. Fortunately I 
don’t mind the omnibus. I shall be 
quite interested to see who my compan- 
ions are—not Ethel and Fanny, who 
have been asked by ever so many dif- 
ferent men. 

Thank you so much for the check. It 
will be ample. One trouble about going 
about with these people is that they have 
so much money themselves that they 
never think about it at all. The other 
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morning at the Casino a lady—I won’t 
mention her name, but one always 
thinks of her as typically well off—bor- 
rowed a dollar from me to fee the man 
who had been holding her horse, and, 
dear mother, she never thought of it 
again. And I felt so mean because I 
did. I know that it was just because Jit 
represented what five cents would to 
me, that she forgot it. However, of 
course, since your check | have more 
than I can spend. Gratefully yours, 
Betty. 


EX. 


Dear Motruer: I am ashamed to 
think how many days I have let go by 
without writing. It seems as if I had 
not had a moment to myself. Would 
you mind if I stayed over until Mon- 
day? I really think they want me, and 
I should like to very much, though I 
hate to think of you at home alone. The 
great advantage of the plan is that I 
know you were worried about my mak- 
ing the journey alone, especially as the 
trains from here do not make very good 
connections, and if I wait until Monday 
Bob says he has business in Boston and 
would be glad to see me safely on my 
way. Of course, I am not at all afraid 
of going alone, but I thought it would 
relieve your mind. If you don’t want 
me to stay, telegraph, please. 

The picnic was really delightful. I 
did not go in the omnibus, after all, 
Bob drove me in the runabout. I was 
glad that Mrs. Harland was there when 
we drove up, and she looked perfectly 
furious. I don’t think Bob has seen so 
much of her since the automobile in- 
cident. His sisters hate her, and so, 
Ethel told me, does Cousin Caroline. 

She was looking very handsome, and 
she said as soon as she saw us, and quite 
loud so that everyone could hear: 

“How do you do, Miss Bartram? 
Have you had to be rescued from the 
advances of any more bold, bad men?” 
She said it in a very sweet, playful way, 
but of course everyone pricked up their 
ears and looked at me. But Bob said, 
very unconcernedly: “No, Mrs. Har- 
land, I don’t think my cousin knows any 
other of your particular friends.” And 
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Is not she 


I saw several people smile. 
really a despicable being? 

Yesterday afternoon I paid all the 
visits I owe to people who have asked 
me to things. I had the victoria to my- 
self, and drove about with the footman 
running up and down the steps and 
touching his hat, and I did not feel like 
myself at all, but like some one in a 
book. 

Both the girls dined out in the even- 
ing, and Bob and I had dinner alone. 
Afterward we went out and sat on the 
rocks. I never saw such a night, clear 
as crystal, and a great lovely moon, and 
the sea just hissing up the rocks. I 
don't see how people can go and shut 
themselves up in houses on such nights. 
I would so much rather just sit by the 
sea. Then there is something wonder- 
fully exhilarating in the air. It makes 
one feel in the wildest spirits all the 
time—ready to enjoy anything. 

We are just setting out for the race, 
and so I must stop. Yours, 

BETTY. 
Bis 

Dearest Motuer: The dawn is just 
coming in at my window and I have not 
been to bed yet. Is not that dissipated ? 
The race was too wonderful. The most 
beautiful little boats you ever saw, and 
we simply flew over the water, and won. 
There was a tremendous wind, “just a 
little breeze of air,” I heard one of the 
men on the wharf call it, and we tipped 
way, way over, and it was very alarming 
and exciting. You may remember that 
I told you that I had been asked to a 
dance on a yacht to-night, and though I 
had not meant to go, Bob and I had a 
bet on the race, and if he won I was to 
go, so of course I did. 

I am very glad I did, for it has quite 
taken away the terrible impression of 
the other party. It was on a great big 
yacht as large as an ocean steamer, and 
all decorated with electric lights and 
flags, and as much room to dance on 
deck as if it were a ballroom. 

I am afraid you will not be pleased, 
but I wore one of Fanny’s dresses. She 
offered it to me because my own was a 
little torn, and though I could have 

















mended it, I did not, as hers was so 
much more becoming to me. It was not 
one of her best, and F did not hurt it, 
although I danced ever so much more 
than I expected. If: I had known how 
much more popular I was going to be, I 
don’t think I should have dared bor- 
row it, but then perhaps if I had not 
borrowed it I should not have been so 
popular. Really, mother, it was very 
becoming to me. Even Bob noticed it. 

You would not believe what a nice 
time I had, dancing almost all the time. 
Several men asked me to sit out with 
them, but I thought it was wiser not to, 
after my experience with that terrible 
Mr. Burkhart, and that only seemed to 
make them want to all the more. I 
don’t wonder women who always have a 
time like that give up their lives to it. I 
had supper with Bob, far up on the 
bridge, above the lights, where it was 
perfectly beautiful looking over the har- 
bor. Supper must have been served 
very late, for when we came down it 
was almost time to go home. 

I shan’t write again, probably, so 
good-by until Monday. 

Your very sleepy daughter, Berry. 

XI. 

My Dear Motuer: Of course I am 
not “allowing myself to wonder whether 
Bob is fond of me.” I don’t see how 
you can imagine I could be so stupid. 
Really, mother dear, my feelings are 
quite hurt at your letter. I have not, 
as you say, very much experience of 
that sort of man, but I have, after all, 
my own share of common sense, and I 
do not think I am apt to think men are 
in love with me—particularly when they 
are not. We happen to be very con- 
genial, and we are cousins, and he is the 
kind of man who, if he does like you, 
will do anything in the world for you. 
He is very much run after by the women 
here, and I think it is quite a relief to 
him to be with a girl who likes him 
without throwing herself at his head all 
the time. We always have a pleasant 
time together, and I really feel I have 
made a permanent and very happy 
friendship. 

Your affectionate daughter, Betty. 


LETTERS OF AN OUTSIDER 


XII. 


Dear Moruer: This is the third let- 
ter I have written to you in the last 
twenty-four hours. I want to apologize 
for the one I wrote you this morning. I 
am afraid it was very irritable, but I 
was terribly upset by your thinking that 
I needed a warning. But I am very 
much afraid I do. I don’t know whether 
it was your letter that put it into my 
head, or whether great things have 
really been happening, but somehow, dear 
mother, I cannot help thinking Bob does 
like me, like me better than Mrs. Har- 
land. Dearest mother, I think I ought 
to tell you this quite truthfully before I 
go on to say that his business has fallen 
through in Boston on Monday, at least 
the men he wants to see cannot be there 
until Thursday, and Bob suggested that 
he could take me home just the same, 
and that perhaps you would let him 
stay with us until Thursday. I did not 
know what to say. I am afraid you 
will think it a great deal of trouble, al- 
though he is not at all difficult to make 
comfortable, and I told him just what 
he could expect, and how we had tea in 
the evening instead of dinner, and he 
only looked at me and laughed. He 
seems to want to come very much. I 
don’t want to influence you at all, but of 
course I should like to have him. I 
shan’t see any of them for so long, 
though they have asked me to come to 
New York this winter, but perhaps you 
will not want me to do that. It would 
make it so much easier to go away, 

3ETTY. 

P. S.—Bob has just come in and 
wanted to see what I had written to you, 
and of course I could not show it to 
him, and so he asked if I had put it so 
you would be sure to say yes. And I 
told him truthfully that I did not think 
you would, and I am afraid I gave him 
an idea of why. And then he said: 
“Tell your mother I want very much to 
see her. I have something to ask her.” 
And I said he had better tell me what 
it was, and he said if I would come out 
on the rocks he would tell me. And I 
am going, dear mother, so good-by for 
the present. 
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By Kate Masterson 


RS. ORMOND'’S dinner 
parties were famous. Lon- 
don’s fashionable world 
would have been glad to 
throng her little dining 
room in the Victoria Street 
flat that she occupied during the season, 
but there were never more than eight 
guests, men and women whose names 
represented the best in the arts. 

It was never a lion meet, though, but 
rather a gathering of people that one 
never met in other houses, for the reason 
that they hated the long-haired London 
attitude of the average smart drawing 
room, where artists were introduced to 
people from raised platforms, as if they 
were performing bears. 

Mrs. Ormond’s dinners would number 
usually a clever woman actor—the men 
she hated—an inventor, a poet, a musi- 
cian—sometimes a priest. Great sing- 
ers, too, who could not be induced to 
sing in drawing rooms, sang for Alice 
Ormond because they loved her. 

And nearly always on these occasions 
there was De Lome—either Spaniard or 
Italian—none knew which, not even his 
valet, for he spoke both languages and 
claimed both countries through parent- 
age. He had social position and seemed 
to have wealth, but he claimed to despise 
conventionalities, and eschewed the reg- 
ular routine. He cultivated the people 
who did things with pens and brushes, 
and his manner was always deferential 
to even the humblest of these. Indeed 
it was whispered about that he was the 
patron of many a struggling genius— 
and he painted fantastic little water 
colors himself, which he showed in a 
fashionable studio where he gave teas. 
People began to say that Alice Or- 








mond would marry De Lome, and those 
who were her best friends feared for 
her. It seemed as though she were be- 
coming too intensely absorbed, and her 
eyes had begun to take on that look of 
wonderful second youth that sometimes 
comes to women who love ingenuously 
after thirty. 

It had been a wonderful experience to 
her after one of those girlhood mar- 
riages that plunge women from the ten- 
der inexperience and belief of girlhood 
into the white furnace of life that some- 
times consumes them. But in the ashes 
of this life a rose had bloomed, and a 
wonderful musical talent had developed 
in the wan-eyed and soon widowed bride 
of a dissolute younger son, whose wed- 
ding day had marked his return to re- 
newed excesses that soon killed him. 

Years of study and of teaching, of 
practice and undivided attention to the 
works of masters, had brought forth in 
time wonderful musical compositions, 
songs, masses, and then after a year, 
during which the world of music in 
London, Vienna and America clamored 
anxiously for her, she emerged with the 
fruits of her silent months—an opera— 
conceived and partly executed—a work 
that she knew was good, and that critics, 
when they heard its strains, lavished such 
praises on as never had been given to a 
woman before. 

“The Chord of Life,” they claimed, 
would, when it was produced, create a 
world sensation—for a woman genius in 
music was something the world had 
never had. In this one work she had 
embodied all she knew—all she felt— 
all she hoped for. The glorious strains 
of melody—wistful, exultant, tender, 
grave, gay, sang all the joy and the sad- 



































ness of living. In this music there were 
not only magic, power and harmony, but 
a certain tearful sympathy that seemed 
like sex itself put into organ tones. 

It was in this first fulfillment of her 
fame that she had met Paul de Lome, 
and as their friendship deepened and 
life to her began again to hold out its 
promises, she found to some extent that 
she was losing the old vital enthusiasm 
in the work, that she had evolved during 
that time when men and women were to 
her only as dream people, and life itself 
but a vague impression. 

Suddenly it seemed as though the be- 
loved work itself had grown cold and 
empty. She had begun to live—not 
with her brain, but with her emotions— 
long denied. Everything was valueless 
but love. But she did not try to analyze 
the new condition of things, for she was 
too wonderfully happy. 

She trembled when he was near her. 
She waited for his coming with a ten- 
sion of the heart that sent the blood 
surging to her face when the bell tinkled 
under his finger’s pressure. His card, 
his letter, or his flowers set her nerves 
tingling—like violin strings. 

All unknowing of this glory of tumult 
in the soul of the composer, London 
cried aloud for the completion of ‘The 
Chord of Life.” 

De Lome had been more constant to 
her great work than she. Only for it, he 
pleaded with her, their lives would have 
gone on apart. They owed it its ful- 
fillment; and so he urged her to com- 
plete it. After which they were to make 
their home in Italy, in an old castle 
which his family had owned for genera- 
tions. There, the melody of their lives 
would continue under blue skies and be- 
side blue seas. 

So he wooed her, and so rich brain 
and starved heart throbbed with the joy 
of life. There were those in that little 
circle who disliked De Lome—almost 
without reason, it appeared, for his life, 
although retired, was free from vices of 
the fashionable sort. He seemed art 
obsessed, in his way, and held himself 
aloof. There were tradesmen and tail- 
ors who could have told of long-stand- 
ing accounts unpaid; but they were 
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mute, for the engagement was being 
whispered about. Madame Ormond 
was rich beyond all knowledge now, and 
her new opera was already a mine of 
gold. 

Managerial dignitaries had traveled 
over the ocean to make contracts for the 
American rights to “The Chord of Life,” 
and one night, in May, when primroses 
bloomed profusely in the dining room, 
she was giving a dinner to two of these 
managers and a few other guests, one 
of whom came in later in the evening. 

De Lome had taken one of his fre- 
quent trips to Paris, where he had in- 
terests which required his presence there 
to a degree that annoyed him greatly, 
and he did not come in until quite late, 
and stood near the doorway, pale and 
handsome, thin-lipped like a Jesuit 
priest, in faultless black and white. 

An impresario who was present had 
been playing some selections from the 
first parts of the opera, and about the 
room a group of London moderns sat 
thrilled and exalted by the wonderful 
music. The theme was one embodying 
the soul rising from the mystery of 
death. There was the throbbing of a 
requiem, the somber measures of a death 
march, and then, dimly at first, but 
growing broader and grander, a trium- 
phant gloria rang. 

Through this there sounded a low, 
tremulous melody, haunting, sweet and 
simple. The unwritten finale was to 
blend these parts—-each distinct in it- 
self, but combining in a great mystical 
harmony. 

She had put off the writing of this 
final part on one excuse or another given 
to the public and to her business man- 
agers, but in her secret consciousness 
she divined that, whenever she attempted 
composition, there was lacking in her 
that peculiar inspiration, that fever of 
enthusiasm, the wrapt, almost clairvoy- 
ant condition which had possessed her 
when she worked for hours, days, nights, 
sleepless, foodless, absorbed, unaware of 
the passing of time, apart from the 
world—-with life in all its varying phases 
representing merely to her volumes of 
sound, discordant, harmonious and 
never ceasing. 
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The condition would not return. The 
creative faculty in her, beyond a certain 
purely mechanical expression which to 
her meant nothing, seemed asleep ; some- 
times she wondered, with an odd con- 
traction of the throat, if it had vanished 
altogether like a fairy gift—when Cupid 
came to court. 

That night when the guests had gone, 
she and De Lome sat alone in the draw- 
ing room with its shaded candles that 
had burned low; the air heavy with the 
sweetness of the primroses.. He sur- 
prised her with a sudden, passionate 
plea that she should marry him—at once, 
on the morrow? Then they would go 
away somewhere, and she would finish 
the great work, and then forever leave 
the fields of professional life that made 
it possible for her to come in contact 
with the two magnificently commercial, 
but hideously vulgar, managers that had 
been that night trying to tempt her with 
offers of large checks and Mucha post- 
ers to yield to their contracts for simul- 
taneous American production—the first 
night to be the same in London and in 
New York. 

Then she told him for the first time of 
the odd sensation she had of having lost 
her inspiration, her faculty for composi- 
tion. She knew, she faltered, that if she 
married him now, the work would never 
be done. But—and the tremendous idea 
came from her lips as simply as though 
she were putting by some trifling thing 
—what mattered it whether the opera 
were ever finished ?—she might put it 
out of her mind, cease to think of it and 
let the world say what it would. 

After all, it was hers—it was part of 
her life itself—and what right had the 
public and the managers to it, or to her 
constant time and attention as they were 
claiming it now. It made existence un- 
supportable to her, now that life had 
taken on a newer meaning, a reality. 

De Lome listened to her at first si- 
lently, then he laughed somewhat harsh- 
ly at her fears, and suggested that she 
take a trip to Monte Carlo. She was 
perhaps tired, overwrought. He told her 
of Paris and its gayety, its pretty women 
and their gowns, a whiff of the Bois at 
this time of year would do her good. 
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She listened eagerly as a child—then 
she clasped her hands in delight on his 
own. What a great joke it would be if 
they two should leave London wonder- 
ing, run away and get married, and let 
the opera go? She suggested the for- 
feiting of thousands of pounds as reck- 
lessly as though they were a bag of con- 
fetti. He listened for a time, and then 
he lost the suave grace that so distin- 
guished him. He paced the floor, ex- 
citedly muttering in French, and then he 
turned on her with almost a snarl, and 
began to explain the folly of what she 
purposed, 

The work must be done. If she could 
not finish it she could find plenty of 
poor musicians who would do it. She 
must not sacrifice a fortune—he was 
comparatively a poor man. Her manner 
of living was sumptuously extravagant 
even in the little flat they now sat in. 
The peaches on the supper table, now, 
he would warrant they cost a sovereign 
each. 

She listened heartsick — with an 
aching in her breast. This was the sor- 
did reality of life from which her man- 
ager so carefully guarded her; this was 
what her old music master would have 
said was apart from her. And now De 
Lome, this man whom she loved, was 
rating her on her expensive habits, as 
though they were shopkeepers. 

She remained deathly silent. As he 
ceased his tirade he paused suddenly, 
and looking in her eyes, he seemed to 
read his error. He changed his tone 
with a caress. 

“Ah, well, carissima,’ he laughed, 
“vou are a woman and you must have 
your way!” 

He leaned on one knee among the 
cushions on the couch where she sat, and 
took from his pocket a little white box 
which he opened carefully. 

“T have something here that will in- 
terest you,” he said, and he swung into 
the light a wonderfully brilliant emerald 
large, perfect in color and shape, set 
in a slender circlet of gold that clasped 
its edges almost invisibly and linked it- 
self over a thin chain. 

On the surface of the stone a harp 
was engraved in deft,clear lines—a harp 























from each side of which a tiny wing pro- 
jected—a wonderful specimen of the an- 
tique art that cut stones by hand. 

Alice forgot the tumult of emotion 
that had agitated her. She gazed fas- 
cinated at the gem and held it, glittering 
like a live thing, against the whiteness of 
her hand. 

“How beautiful! How lovely!’ she 
cried. ‘‘And the design, how odd! It 
is a winged harp! I have never seen 
anything like it!” 

“It is yours!” he said; and he slipped 
the chain over her head. The emerald 
felt upon her warm neck like ice, and 
she shivered happily. He smiled, look- 
ing again at the stone. 

“T had not noticed the wings,” he said. 
“It looked to me like a harp—orna- 
mental, conventionalized; but those old 
engravers wrought all sorts of symbol- 
ism into gems. To me a beautiful stone, 
like a beautiful woman, would be 
enough !” 

A servant announced his carriage, and 
he kissed her white hands again and 
again, and went out, and when she heard 
the door of the brougham slam and the 
wheels roll over the street, the room 
swam about her, and the scent of the 
primroses seemed heavy and sickeningly 
sweet. 

Next day London heard that Mrs. 
Ormond had left town suddenly, or- 
dered away by her physician. Some 
said she had gone to the Riviera; but 
her managers were happy, for she had 
promised them the completion of the 
work. For De Lome she left a letter 
bidding him to wait a message from her. 
She had determined to follow his advice, 
and ‘The Chord of Life,” the complete 
score, would be her wedding gift to 
him. But he must not seek her where- 
abouts until she called him. 

A maid accompanied her, and she 
went to the little hotel in the Swiss hills 
where she had done the first part of the 
opera. She set resolutely to her task ; she 
realized here alone in this silence, away 
from the noise of the city streets, that 
the music itself had not fled, but seemed 
only to be locked within her. 

No cables, letters or telegrams could 
reach her here; she had shut herself off 
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from the world. And more hopeless, 
more futile than ever, proved her en- 
deavors. Her one thought was of him. 
There were days when she was on the 
point of going back to London and con- 
fessing her defeat. Why, if he loved 
her—Alice Ormond, the woman—was 
this work of such importance to him? 
Of such importance—yet he had sug- 
gested that she hire some one to com- 
plete it. 

And the end of all her reveries was 
the end that is always the reply of a 
woman’s heart. What mattered any- 
thing in the world, except that they loved 
each other? One evening she sat at a 
little balconied window overlooking the 
hotel garden, where a band played dis- 
tressingly. 

She waited for the maid to come in 
to dress her for dinner. The discordant 
sounds from the court below cut on her 
nerves like a whip. She could not— 
would not—carry on this farce any 
longer! She would return in the morn- 
ing. She had been away now for six 
weeks, and she had accomplished noth- 
ing! 

The din ceased with a burst of glori- 
ous silence, and the maid came in with 
excited eyes, jabbering in French and 
pointing to a page of a London weekly, 
from which a face, unmistakably that of 
De Lome, stood out from a_ photo- 
graphed page. Alice took it and looked 
at it at first in absolute, wondering ig- 
norance of what it meant. 

There was the picture of a famous 
French demi-mondaine, known for her 
titled lovers and her magnificent jewels, 
who had been robbed and murdered in 
her Paris home more than a month be- 
fore. Her lover had disappeared; and 
in tracing the jewels that had been stolen 
they had found him to be none other 
than Paul de Lome, the London dilet- 
tante, with entrée to the most fashion- 
able drawing rooms in town. 

He had killed himself with a poison 
pellet in his studio, when the detectives 
came for him. The theft of the jewels 
had been remarkable in the list of such 
robberies, from the fact that among the 
dead woman’s collection there had been 
a world-famous emerald, a court jewel 
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that had been presented to her by a mon- 
arch of many kingdoms. The woman 
herself had not known either the history 
or the value of the stone, which was a 
superb emerald, unmatched in color, 
brilliancy and size, and symbolically en- 
graved with a winged harp. The gem 
had not been found. 

De Lome had lived two lives, and 
with two identities. The lists of his 
debts filled a column. He was an ad- 
venturer of the cleverest type, and des- 
perate pecuniary straits had made him 
a thief and a murderer. As Alice Or- 
mond read, she grasped each fact, one 
after the other, clutching the paper, with 
a dinner gong clanging somewhere. 

Her one thought at first was that he 
was dead. This came with crushing 
awfulness, and with it a relief, a glad- 
ness, that they two did not exist in the 
same world this night. Pity for him 
thronged in spite of all the horrors. She 
remembered when he had spoken so 
fiercely to her, and told her that he was 


poor. And the gem, that he had given 
her! She shuddered and cringed, de- 


graded as though she had felt a lash. 

Then reason came—and thought of 
the poor dead woman, taken to the 
morgue, with none to say he knew her! 

Tears came—tears of burning bitter- 
ness that have no memory of the sweet- 
ness that lingers often over the new- 
made grave. Her body shook with the 
anguish of realization—the love that was 
killed within her even as he had slain the 
woman of the gems in Paris. Her brain 
burned, and her pulse leaped. Now? 
There was the world to meet, or was it 
all worth while? 

The morning that came over the 
mountains found her pale and trembling, 
kneeling beside the window which she 
had opened so that she might breathe. 
She had not slept, but there had been a 
period of unconsciousness. Looking up, 
she seemed to see the light of day, some- 





thing distinct from the atmosphere as a ~ 


flame, beside which the misty clouds 
seemed as smoke. 

Little sounds came to her ears, vague 
at first as etchings, then growing shriller, 


tinkling, clattering, like water over 
stones. A bird called, and a_ horse’s 
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hoof rattled over a bridge, and it was of 
these things she was thinking, and not 
of the printed, pictured thing in that 
crunched, trampled paper upon the car- 
pet behind her. These sounds were try- 
ing to speak to her, as they had often 
spoken before; yet there was something 
more! They were calling her, and she 
must listen. 

She bent her head, and she seemed to 
hear the heart of the world throbbing, 
like a cello; and through it, through 
this steady beat of life, there came thin, 
reedy pipes like the faint cries of chil- 
dren unborn, wailing for life that they 
knew nothing of. And there were misty 
sweeps, sibilant and cruel like rain fall- 
ing over forgotten graves. 

There was the suffering of the world, 
a very inferno of sound—wrangling fid- 
dles and cymbals and horns and the cloy- 
ing oboes—this was the crucifixion of 
existence that came to women’s hearts, 
the endless, unrelenting sacrifice since 
Mary knelt at the foot of the cross, the 
sound of mothers mourning for their 
sons. ; 

The roar of London—was there ever 
such a torrent of strange harmony? The 
cries of the cabbies, the sound wraiths 
of a May night—she heard them over 
the Swiss hills, she could almost feel 
them, and for a moment the smell of 
primroses came up and stifled her. 

Joy and laughter, the smiling and the 
weeping, each had its own key, its own 
meaning; yet it was all an insistent call 
for life! Even the feeble whine of old 
men and women that had never lived, 
yet wept because they must die. She 
heard it plainly now, vibrating, pulsing 
all about her, the cello’s heart-beats, the 
shriek of the flutes, the piping of the 
horns, and then a little stillness and the 
clear, sweet strain of a violin, a haunt- 
ing melody, simple and sweet. 

Through all this gorgeous blare, that 
song retained its gentleness, its message, 
a clear call that sings forever, if we but 
heed it, and that sounds through time 
and through eternity. 

She rose in an ecstasy, her eyes blind- 
ed with hot tears, caught up the long- 
neglected score, and sobbing pitifully, 
clasped it to her breast. 
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HE COLONEL—Comite 
de Villeneuve, of the Re- 
serve, Dieppe, France, to 
M. the Capitaine Antoine 
Buisson, 5th African 
Chasseurs, Khart-el-Rha- 





The toth August. 

When I quitted the arid plains of 
Algeria and said good-by to you, my 
friend, after how many years that we 
had fought side by side under the flag of 
France; when I turned my face again 
toward this dear fatherland, and left you 
alone in the empty spaces of the desert, I 
swore to you that one month after my 
arrival home I would sit down and write 
to you a full account of the most inter- 
esting experience that I had met in my 
reéncounter with civilization. So behold 
me now, pen in hand, sitting down to 
redeem my promise to my far-away 
brother-at-arms. 

After my years of absence, it was (as 
you may figure to yourself) as a 
stranger that I returned to dear France. 
Having nothing to draw me farther, | 
felt, upon my landing at Dieppe, that 
the quaint streets and cool, white cliffs 
were of too inviting a charm to be lightly 
quitted. So I decided to linger there a 
few days before proceeding on my way 
to Paris. 

How fresh, after the sun-baked at- 
mosphere of the desert, was the air 
which blew to me from across the blue 
waters of the Channel! How tender 
the pale haze which lay softly over shore 
and sea! And, above all, of what mys- 
terious allurement was the soft laughter 
of my countrywomen, and the knock of 
their little heels upon the smooth stones 
of the long, white promenade! 
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This it was which made me recognize 
the loneliness of my position in the 
world, and the barrenness of this long- 
awaited homecoming; no tender ears 
listened for the sound of my returning 
footsteps upon the threshold, no pale 
cheeks waited to flower into crimson 
under the touch of my embrace. In all 
this gay crowd of my compatriots, I 
walked a stranger; and, as to the ready 
acquaintance, the facile conquest of the 
café, which lies ready to the hand of any 
man—and especially of every French- 
man—that, in my present frame of 
mind, was impossible to me. So I wan- 
dered alone, amid laces and flowers and 
sparkling eyes; and in one face after 
another I sought for a reflection of that 
dream of my solitude, which I carried 
ever in my heart. 

That same evening she came to me. 
As I stood in the great hall of ‘the 
Casino, watching the tables where the 
little horses spun in their ceaseless whirl 
and the eddying crowd showered the 
green cloth with streams of silver and 
gold; as I stood watching the glee, the 
despair, the stoical indifference which 
the awards of fortune painted on the 
faces before me, suddenly I became 
aware of a slender woman’s form which 
seemed to single itself out from the 
swarming humanity around it. Her face 
was hidden from me; but her costume 
was pale blue, and her lieht brown hair 
rested in a soft coil on her neck. In the 
lines of her figure there was a girlish 
innocence—a_ slim, appealing droop 
which knocked suddenly upon my heart ; 
and, mon Dieu! her face, when sud- 
denly she turned toward me! 

In her parted lips, in her cheeks where 
the color came and went, in her wide- 
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cut, clear, blue eyes, lay the visible pre- 
sentment of that vision which I had 
sought for, ah! how many longing years. 
For a moment it seemed that her glance 
rested on me, as I stood conspicuous in 
my uniform, decorated, and with the 
bronze of war upon my cheek, directly 
across the table from her. Perhaps the 
thought came in answer to my wish, but 
it seemed to me that as her eye met 
my kindling gaze, the changing color 
deepened upon her cheek, and her hand 
fluttered unsteadily as she placed her 
money upon the green places of the 
table. Hope surged tumultuously in 
my breast; and, from that flashing mo- 
ment when her eye interlocked itself 
with mine, I knew that my soul. and 
destiny lay forever in the hollow of her 
hand. 

She was alone at the tables, I could 
see that; she played freely, recklessly, 
and with desperate unsuccess—that also 
could I see. But no doubts concerning 
the meaning of her presence there rose 
to assail my heart, or even a conscious- 
ness of the absorbed “gaze which my 
ravished eyes were bending upon her, 
till suddenly my sleeve was plucked by a 
bystander whose face was as colorless 
as his shirt bosom, and whose slim waist 
was encircled by a red silk sash—a true 
type of the dandy, the flaneur of Paris 
boulevards. 

“Monsieur is not disgusted, that sees 
itself,’ said he, with a knowing leer. 
“Mon Dieu! but she is rudely beautiful, 
that little one!” 

In indignation I shook myself free; 
suddenly I saw what guise my infatua- 
tion must take to the outside world, or 
to any open mind. I took a step for- 
ward to cross the room and accost her; 
but another glance at those eyes of the 
dove, at those cheeks where the flush of 
innocence mantled and waned, and my 
resolution left me. Be the appearance 
of circumstances what it might, I could 
take no advantage of her situation here; 
for the felicity of her acquaintance I 
must wait till circumstances served me. 
I hear you laugh at me, Antoine! 

But, as though in reward for my un- 
reasonably good behavior, circumstances 
did serve me more quickly and more 


thoroughly than I could have dared fore- 
see. Next morning, at the bathing hour, 
as I was perched wet and dripping upon 
the gunwale of one of the guard boats, 
which dipped slowly up and down in 
the long ground swell—as I warmed 
myself in the sunlight before returning 
to the green embrace of the sea, I saw 
suddenly a_ slender, black-clad form, 
which emerged from the crowd of lump- 
ish flannel shapes at the edge of the 
waves. My heart thumped and pounded. 
The figure was that of my vision—my 
wide-eyed enchantress of the night be- 
fore! ' 

She plunged into the white confusion 
of the surf. I started and strained my 
eyes in a wild anxiety at her daring. 
Then, in a moment, I beheld her emerge 
with chin held high above the waves, 
swimming with long, clean strokes 
straight toward my boat. 

She came nearer and nearer to me, 
apparently unconscious of my presence. 
How wonderful were her rosy cheeks, 
glistening with drops of sea water; how 
beautiful the wide-floating, wet veil of 
her shining hair! Suddenly, to my ter- 
ror and amazement, the vigor of her 
strokes abated, her head fell forward, 
and, with a desperate outward throwing 
of her hands, she abandoned herself to 
the waves. 

Hardly pausing to thank God for the 
blessing of this opportunity, I cast my- 
self headlong after her. Heavens! with 
what an insupportable throb of joy did 
I grasp that dear body, limp and supine 
as it was, in my arms! As I raised her 
head from the water, intelligence seemed 
to return to her; obediently she followed 
the directions that I gave her, till a final 
effort on my part and a helping hand 
from the guard in the boat succeeded in 
landing her, safe and gasping, upon the 
thwart of the floating haven. 

In spite of her recent collapse, the 
bright color still shone warm in her 
cheeks, and wild rose deepened into 
crimson as, glancing upward, she caught 
my ardent eyes bent full upon her. So, 
shocked into a recollection of my man- 
ners, | bowed with as much dignity as a 
wet bathing dress and a swaying floor 
would permit, and found voice to say : 
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“Mademoiselle is herself again; but 
will she pardon my presumption when I 
say that she had best allow me to remain 
with her, and to accompany her back to 
the shore?” 

“You are too kind, monsieur,” she 
murmured; and in the badness of her 
French I found an explanation alike of 
her solitary situation and of her charm. 
When will Europe, my dear Antoine, 
breed the equal of these American girls ? 
Beauty, sweetness, independence—all 
these I read in the face upturned to me. 

“Mademoiselle, it is nothing,’ I stam- 
mered, and she blushed again. 

“You saved my poor life to me, mon- 
sieur,’ said she, with a simple dignity, 
“and, for that, receive my thanks!” 

With a divine smile, she held out her 
wet, white hand to me; and the touch 
of those fingers stirred the resolution of 
every last drop in my veins that that 
hand should yet be mine. 

So, by chance of heavenly kindness, I 
became admitted to the friendship, soon 
to the confidence, of this most bewitch- 
ing, most mysterious of human crea- 
tures. 

As the days went by, however, the 
mystery was for me gradually drawn 
aside. Miss Dulcie Lavin (as she told 
me to call her) occupied with her maid 
a spacious apartment in the Hotel de la 
Plage, facing the sea. Here she lived 
unchaperoned, observed, unconscious ; 
and here I was admitted, both day and 
evening, to call upon her. There was, 
however, in her manner that which for- 
bade me, even had I been so inclined, to 
take advantage of her unprotected posi- 
tion; and our intimacy grew daily. 

Miss Lavin was, as I had conjectured, 
an American. Her father is what you 
call a pig-packer, in the city of Chicago 
(a strange city, mon Dieu! this must 
be, when the very streets run with these 
animals!) His fortune is immense, 
even for the rich republic of the West; 
and this young girl his only child. To 
see her expenditure, Antoine—to hear 
the indifference with which she plans 
the spending of sums which, to us, mean 
an independent fortune! It was enough 
to take away the breath of a poor French 
soldier and heir of an impoverished 
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noble line. She smiled on me, she 
seemed to receive my visits with joy; 
but interested speculation on my part 
was what I would not have, so I shut 
my eves and worshiped blindly. 

After perhaps a fortnight of bliss 


more perfect and more entire than I had 
dreamed could be attained upon this 
earth, I arrived one evening at the 
Hotel de la Plage to find Miss Lavin 
obscured by a cloud of messages and 
letters. 

“They have found me at last!” said 
she, with a sigh. “Farewell to dear 
American freedom, farewell to inde- 
pendence! My uncle and aunt have 
discovered me at last.” 

“Your uncle and aunt ?” I asked, won- 
dering. 

“You have never asked,” she replied, 
enigmatically, “how I happened to be 
staying here all alone at this hotel, 
though I know how strange it must ap- 
pear to you. So now, if you wish it, 
I will, before my departure, give you a 
little explanation.” 

My happiness fell in black ruins about 
me. “Your departure, mademoiselle?” 
I faltered. 

She pouted adorably. ‘To-morrow I 
go to rejoin my uncle and aunt in Paris.” 
said she. 

I started in dismay. 
I cried. 

“You must know,” she pursued, ‘that 
my uncle and aunt are English—all that 
there is of the most English. When 
mamma married papa—poor, dear papa! 
—she was considered to have made the 
most dreadful mésalliance, and her fam- 
ily threw her off and turned their backs 
upon her, the brutes! But now that 
papa has struck it righ and piled up 
seventeen million dollars” (mon Dieu, 
Antoine!) ‘they have been seized with 
a sudden desire to be friends again. So, 
as papa thought that auntie’s care would 
be good for me (mamma is dead, you 
know), over I came, last month, to 
spend a year with them in Trenroyth 


“To-morrow !” 





Abbey. Oh, dear!” 

“And you were not pleased?” I in- 
quired. e 

She shivered. “I was not caught 


young enough, you see. Oh, the dreari- 
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ness of it! Starch, prunes, prisms! The 
only amusements were uncle’s gout and 
auntie’s embroidery. They scolded me 
for being fast, because I wore my belt 
down in front and used powder on my 
nose, and they tried to make me eat 
bacon and eggs for breakfast!” 

“My word of honor!” I responded, 
“but I pity you, mademoiselle, cast help- 
less and bound among these infamous 
English !” 

“Poor Uncle Bertram!” she mused. 
“He means well, you know.” 

“Uncle Bertram?” I asked. 

“Sir Bertram Travers,” she replied, 
‘is my uncle’s name.” 

Sir Bertram Travers! What chord of 
memory, long still, was set vibrating by 
those words! But the remembrance no 
sooner appeared than it faded away 
again, and my groping thought turned 
to joy that my stray enchantress was 
proved to be, on the mother’s side at 
least, of noble blood—a fit bride for the 
last of the Villeneuves of Gascony! My 
quick fancy fled southward to the gray 
hills and ruined chateau of my child- 
hood, where now I hoped—under what 
altered circumstances !—to return. Then 
with a sudden change of feeling I chid 
myself for my presumption—they are 
hard to please, and hard to read, these 
American girls! 

“So, after I had been a month at the 
abbey,” she resumed, “I assure you I 
didn’t blame poor, dear mamma a bit 
for running away with dear papa (he 
is very amusing, dear papa), and, as 
uncle and auntie were always telling me 
that children should respect their elders, 
it occurred to me one day that I could 
show no greater respect for dear mam- 
ma’s memory than by following her 
cxample. So one fine morning, when 
uncle and auntie had gone with the 
curate to visit the board school, I just 
packed my trunks, and took my maid, 
and stepped on the train for London.” 

[ gasped. “You Americans,” I cried, 
“but you are of an audacity!” 

“From Hopshire to Dieppe,” she re- 

ied, with a shrug, “is just half as far 
as from Chicago to New York; and I 
take that trip to see a new play.” 

“But your uncle and aunt?” T asked, 
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wondering. 


“Surely you have told them 
where you are?” 

She laughed—a clear peal of bells. 
“T thought [d let them hunt for a 


while,” she answered; “it would help 
them to forget uncle’s gout, while I 
enjoyed myself here at Dieppe.” (How 
my heart bounded at these last words, 
I need not tell you, Antoine!) “But, 
two or three days ago, as [ heard my 
conscience calling me, I sent them word 
of my whereabouts, and this morning 
comes a letter from uncle for me. 
Where do you think they are?” 

I shook my head. “I have no idea,” 
I responded. 

She laughed again. “In Paris!” she 
cried. “They traced this bad girl to 
France, and made up their minds that, 
of course, she had gone to dear, bad 
Paris. So there they went—the first 
time that uncle had left England since 
‘78, as he has so often told me—and 
there they are now at what hotel I know 
not; and there in Paris they have writ- 
ten me immediately to rejoin them.” 

“So you leave immediately ?” I asked, 
desponding. 

“By the first train to-morrow morn- 
ing,” she replied. 

What wild impulses, my dear An- 
toine, did not surge through my brain 
at these words? She looked so lovely— 
her skin was so transparently pure, her 
hair, with its silky undulations, lay so 
entrancingly against the white nape of 
her neck! She was all beauty, all to be 
desired, the heiress of seventeen mil- 
lions, and I loved her. Yet—do not 
laugh at me !—it was this last fact which 
held me back from the mad impulse to 
avow my love, to beseech her for her 
hand, to follow her to Paris. 

“A Villeneuve takes no advantage of 
a young girl’s ignorance; he scorns to 
thrust himself upon her unguarded posi- 
tion,’ I resolved within myself. “Not 
to this young girl herself, but to her 
uncle, will [ avow my hopes of her hand. 
Every respect, every observance of 
honor, will I pay to little Miss Lavin, of 
Chicago, no less than if she were the 
daughter of the highest duke in France.” 

Later on, at the Casino, as we sipped 
our coffee together and watched the 
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play of the electric light upon the waves 
—as we sat in silence together, the same 
contrary impulses warred together 
within me; and again, for the honor of 
Villeneuve, prudence and _ veneration 
gained the upper hand. But it seemed 
to me that her fingers clung with a light, 
trembling touch to mine, as I took her 
hand for the dance, and that her blue 
eyes fell timorously before the message 
which they saw written in mine. 

After the dance we went again to the 
table of the little horses; and then Miss 
Lavin insisted on throwing down piece 
after piece of gold—“for luck,” as she 
said; though, indeed, her former lack of 
veine still attended her, and at the end of 
fifteen minutes her purse was empty. 

She shrugged her shoulders and 
laughed ; the eyes of all bystanders were 
turned upon her, upon her beauty, her 
perfect toilet, the audacity of her play. 
My heart swelled with triumph that | 
was the companion of this goddess! 

As we turned and left the hall, we 
passed by my little friend of the red 
sash; his eyes were fixed upon us with 
a meaning leer, an insulting insinuation, 
which made my sword leap in its scab- 
bard. Suddenly, and with uncontrollable 
impulse, there flashed upon me _ the 
anomalous character of our position to- 
gether here, Miss Lavin and I; and for 
a moment I wondered at the childlike 
faith with which I had accepted her own 
account of her character, her fortune, 
and her family. Then, as my eyes 
rested again upon that virginal form, 
upon those parted lips of innocence, clear 
against the pearly skin—as my eyes 
rested again upon her, I ground the sus- 
picion back with a curse at my stupidity. 

Pure as a lily, she walked beside me; 
and, because she was a stranger, because 
she came from a country the ways of 
which are not our ways, what right had 
[ to judge or to suspect her? 

The train which Miss Lavin intended 
to take for Paris left at eight o’clock in 
the morning; and at seven o'clock I 
stood before the door of her salon at 
the Hotel de la Plage. Her trunks were 
packed and corded, she and her maid 
were dressed -cady for departure; even 
lovelier she looked in her plain, tailor- 
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made traveling dress than in her filmy 
laces of the night before. She rushed 
to greet me with a rosy smile. 

“At last you have come, my friend!” 
said she. ‘And, oh! what a favor you 
can do for me!” 

“By permitting me to serve her,” I 
responded, “mademoiselle does me the 
greatest favor that I could receive.” 

She laughed with some embarrass- 
ment. “I have been a very foolish girl,” 
said she. “I forgot that I could raise 
no money on my letter of credit till I re- 
turned to my uncle again, and I only 
brought a couple of hundred dollars in 
cash with me when I ran away. So I 
had no right to play the little horses 
over there, especially with the luck that 
I had. But I did—and see the result!” 

Laughing, she held out to me a purse 
of gold mesh, empty but for a five-franc 
piece. “And my hotel bill,” she said, 
laughing, “and my fares to Paris!” 

“If I could be of any assistance to 
mademoiselle——”’ said I. 

“Thank you so much!” she replied. 
“T knew that you would rescue me. It 
would be really too good of you. Just 
till I rejoin my uncle, of course. How 
much can you let me have?” 

] had but the day before heard from 
my solicitor, so I opened my purse with 
a feeling of security; in it there were 
notes for two thousand francs, the half- 
vear’s rents of my poor mountain estate 
in Gascony. It was with joy that I 
handed them over, the twenty crackling 
slips of white paper; because it seemed 
to me thus I expiated the sin of my last 
night’s doubt. 

“A thousand thanks!” said she; and, 
with that indifference which | have al- 
ways observed the Americans to use 
toward money, she crumpled the notes 
into a ball and thrust them into her gold 
purse. “I will send it back to you, 
directly I rejoin my uncle, or give it to 
you when you come up to Paris,” she 
pursued; “or, stay—no, when I return 
to Dieppe, then I will repay you! You 
intend remaining here for a few more 
days—is it not so, monsieur ?”’ 

“T remain here,” I replied, ‘‘as long as 
there is anv reason for me to remain.” 
And the sudden wave of crimson which 
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dyed her cheek showed me that she un- 
derstood me. 

“Then it is understood,” she said. “I 
will not give you my Paris address— 
which, indeed, I do not know, as my 
uncle is to meet me at the station; but 
to-morrow, or the day after at the far- 
thest, I will return here with my uncle 
and aunt to Dieppe; and I will repay 
the money which you have so kindly 
lent me, and my uncle shall thank you 
for all your kindness to his bad girl.” 

She smiled at me divinely, and my 
heart leaped. But at that moment, as 
though for mercy on my good resolu- 
tions, the landlady, bill in hand, marched 
into the room. I thought her deep-set 
eyes glinted with some suspicion as they 
rested upon us, and I walked with dig- 
nity to the other end of the apartment. 

“My bill, madam,” smiled Miss Lavin, 
and examined the document with a 
grimace. ‘‘Monsieur,” she said, and I 
returned to her side. “It is indeed for- 
tunate for me that you were here to 
come to my rescue with your friendly 
loan. What should I have done with 
this paper—and with all the extras on 
it—if it had not been for your kind 
assistance ?” 

The landlady’s little, dark eyes darted 
enlightenment at me, as she took the 
money from Miss Lavin’s hand. “Mon- 
sieur wishes a receipt for the bill of 
mademoiselle?” she asked, demurely. 

Miss Lavin flushed, with one of her 
marvelous rosy blushes. “You may give 
the receipt to me,” she replied haughtily, 
and turned away. 

“You wish this apartment reserved 
for you, mademoiselle?” pursued the 
landlady, undauntedly. 

“This apartment, and the apartment 
above for my uncle and aunt,” replied 
Miss Lavin, coldly. ‘We return day 
after to-morrow at the latest.” 

We drove to the station in silence—a 
silence, however, that vibrated with ten- 
der promises and dear avowals. In the 
wavering tints of her transparent face, 
in the shrinking grace of her slim figure, 
I read the secret which she tried to con- 
ceal from me. As I helped her into her 


compartment, I took her hand in fare- 
well. 
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“Tell me,” I said, looking directly 
into her eyes, “you will return soon ?” 

Her blue eyes fluttered and drooped. 
“By the day after to-morrow—by Sun- 
day at the farthest—I shall have re- 
turned.” 

“And one thing more!” I grasped her 
hand more firmly. “If there is under 
the sun another place dearer to you at 
this moment than this—if there is in 
this world another spot to which you 
would more willingly return—then, I 
beg you, return not to Dieppe!” 

Her breast rose and fell tumultuously. 
“Monsieur le Comte drives the rings 
into my hand!” said she, and withdrew 
into her compartment. 

Then, leaning from the window, with 
a heaven of sweetness in her eyes, she 
whispered: “Monsieur de Villeneuve, 
if you knew with what gladness I shall 
return to Dieppe!” 

She waved her hand, the train pulled 
out from the station, and: I returned, 
ruminating over my cigar. The dreary 
interim before she shall return—I spend 
it in writing this account of my ad- 
venture to you, my friend, and in 
peopling my ancient chateau in Gascony 
with new faces, and a renewed abun- 
dance. Figure to yourself, my Antoine, 
the face of her whom I love—of this 
charming Dulcie, glimmering rosily be- 
neath those dark portraits of my crusad- 
ing ancestors! Short may the time be, 
dear friend, before I welcome you to the 
walls of old Villeneuve, and present you 
to its chatelaine! 

SUNDAY. 

To-night, at the latest, my dear en- 
chantress returns. My faith! I did not 
know how deep in love I was until she 
went away! Her clear, deep eyes; her 
blush, like a summer dawn; the deep, 
soft notes of her voice, which bungle 
so charmingly the execrable verbs of 
our dear language! Everything about 
her is perfection. How did I endure 
this world before I knew that it held 
her? 

To beguile the monotony of her ab- 
sence, with whom do you suppose I 
made acquaintance last night at the 
Casino? With no other than my little 
enemy, the pale-faced dandy with the 
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red sash! It is a harmless canary, full 
of a quaint vanity, and believing itself 
fatal to the peace of mind of every 
woman who looks upon it. He men- 
tioned Miss Lavin to me cautiously, but 
I rebuffed him. It is not on such lips 
as his that I care to hear the name of 
her whom I hope to make Comtesse de 
Villeneuve 
Monpay. 
Last night the train came from Paris 
empty of the dear face that I hoped to 
see. It is raining, the sea is tempestu- 
ously high. Surely she comes to-day! 


TUESDAY. 

I have attended the arrival of every 
Paris train, and still she comes not. I 
hope no evil has befallen her, my cher- 
ished one! 

WEDNESDAY. 

Still no sign of Miss Lavin! To my 
desire to behold her is now added an- 
other anxiety. I gave all my funds to 
her, reserving for myself only a few 
louis; and no more money is coming to 
me till my next installment of pay (a 


meager sum!) a month from now. My 
hotel bill comes due on Saturday. An 
American millionairess could not, of 


course, appreciate the position to which 
a trifling loan might reduce a poor 
noble of France. I pray God that she 
return soon. 
THURSDAY. 

What can be delaying her? Surely 
she might, at least, send me a line. The 
rain and storm continue. A dreary day. 


FRIDAY. 
landlady presented me 
with her bill. I was obliged to bluster, 
to look mighty, to show my dignity. 
She looked at me with some particular- 
ity in her eye. “‘Monsieur was so prompt 
in settling the bill of mademoiselle i 
said she. I ordered her from the room. 
She left it with a parting shot. “I can 
reserve the rooms for mademoiselle and 
her friends no further than Sunday.” 

But surely she will come before Sun- 
day—no, I will not lose faith! 


To-day my 





SATURDAY. 
To-day, Antoine, I can write you but 
a few words. 


This morning I encoun- 
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tered in the Casino the little dandy of 
the red sash. As I have of late grown 
much mollified toward him, I happened 
in my conversation to mention that I ex- 
pected Miss Lavin soon to return. He 
looked at me with the same peculiar 
glint in his eye that the landlady had 
shown. 

“Monsieur had, indeed, the good for- 
tune in making the friendship of made- 
moiselle, alone among all her admirers 
in Dieppe,” he observed, discreetly. 

“Monsieur, I had the good fortune to 
save her life,” I replied. 

He looked at me again with the same 
faintly lurking significance. 

“Mademoiselle swam to 
boat, and allowed monsieur to save 


monsieur’s 
her 


life; was it not so?’ he observed, with 
a smile. 

“What do you mean, monsieur?” I 
asked, fiercely. 


“Nothing, I assure you, Monsieur le 
Comte,” he replied, and smiled again. 
Then in a moment he added: “Miss 
Lavin, of Chicago, America, I believe 
she called herself?” 

“You are well informed as to her 
name, monsieur,” I replied, with grow- 
ing indignation. 

He looked at me with an insupport- 
able, smiling pity. “And—pardon me, 
if I presume—but as I am credibly in- 
formed by the landlady that monsieur 
lent mademoiselle a considerable sum 
of money before her departure, of course 
monsieur is informed as to her real 
name ?” 

“Her real name? Sacré bleu! what is 
this impudence? And what do you call 
her real name, monsieur ?” 

He grinned with faint malice. “Her 
real name—of that, monsieur, God and 
her sponsors (if she ever had any!) are 
alone aware. But she is known through 
the length and breadth of Paris by the 
name of 

“Of what, monsieur?” I gasped. 

“You have noticed her trick of blush- 
ing, monsieur? An invaluable trick, 
with its look of virginal innocence! But 
it was by that I knew her, that first night 
at the Casino, as the little adventuress 
whom we Parisians call 

“Call what? Say it, monsieur!” 
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“Whom we call, we other Parisians, 
the Little Blush-rose!” 
Forgive this abrupt ending, my An- 
toine—I can write no more. 
Your friend, FRANCOIS. 


SuNDAY. 

I open this letter, my Antoine, to add 
a postscriptum. On Monday morning, 
after a dreary, wet Sunday, subjected 
to taunts from my landlady and tortur- 
ing regrets from my own _ heart—on 
Monday morning (a superb day, my 
faith!) I walked slowly down the 
promenade, calculating the chances of 
selling my sword and seals for sufficient 
ready money. to take me to Paris. Of 
my broken heart, of my wounded faith, 
I need not tell you, my friend. Beside 
me, chattering in veiled triumph, walked 
the little dandy of the red sash. ‘‘Mon- 
sieur has not yet heard from mademoi- 
selle, the Rose of Chicago-—is it not 
so?” he asked, sympathetically. And | 
quickened my pace, hoping thus to 
escape him. 

Suddenly from behind me I heard a 
cry in a well-known voice—a cry of 
joy. I turned, and I beheld one of those 
huge arks, drawn by two fat horses, 
which the British denominate a family 
carriage. Two men, dignified in silver 
liveries, sat on the box; the blood-red 
hand of baronetcy blazed on the panels 
of the door. Within sat a purple-faced, 
white-whiskered old gentleman, the true 
type of the British milor, with rosbif 
and blombuddin written on every line 
of his figure and countenance. Beside 
him sat, beneath a lavender parasol, a 
faded lady, with large, prominent teeth. 
But whe was that—oh, my friend! who 
was that leaned to me from the front 
seat of the carriage, both hands held out 
and a heaven of welcome in her eyes? 
Yes, it was she—after all the slander, 
after all the doubt, it was she returned 
again ! 

I left the chattering canary wide-eyed 
upon the sidewalk. I ran to the car- 
riage, I seized both her dear hands in 
mine. With her own adorable blush, 





she withdrew her fingers from my eager 
grasp, and turned to her aunt. 


“er 


rhis is the gentleman of whom I 
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told you, who saved my life and then 
saved me from embarrassment,’ said 
she. “My aunt, my uncle, permit that 
I present to you, M. the Comte de Ville- 
neuve!” 

Of the welcome that was accorded 
me, dear Antoine, I need not write. In 
a moment I was seated in the carriage, 
at the side of Miss Dulcie, and we drove 
ponderously down the promenade to- 
ward the Hotel de la Plage. 

Miss Dulcie looked at me archly. 
“And what did you think of me,” she 
inquired, “‘when I didn’t come back ?” 

Lady Travers moved her parasol lan- 
guidly, and found voice to sav: “My 
husband’s gout detained us at Paris. 
He is such a sufferer—you really have 
no idea!” 

“Your beastly French climate!” 
grunted the baronet, with truly British 
testiness; then, repentant of his own 
bad manners, he turned toward me with 
sudden kindliness. “No offense, mun- 
seer! And, at least, I will own that 
never—even at the abbey—have I been 
made more comfortable in illness than 
at your Elysées Hotel.” 

“After they had let us in,” amended 
Miss Dulcie, with a smile. 

Sir Travers uttered an indistinguish- 
able, apoplectic noise, and my lady drew 
herself up with a prim haughtiness. 

“Do not speak of that blunder, dear 
child—it is not for a young girl like 
you to know that such creatures exist!” 
Then, turning to me, she added, in a 
sepulchral whisper: “Would you be- 
lieve it, munseer, but they nearly refused 
us admittance at this hotel, because they 
took the outrageous liberty of mistaking 
my niece for some—ahem !—young per- 
son in Paris whose way of life 
ahem !—a very improper one, and who 
never pays her bills?” 

“Outrageous, indeed!” I replied, not 
without a guilty qualm; and Miss Dul- 
cie laughed again. 

“T am not so angry as auntie is, you 
she observed, “because, do you 
know, they say that this Rosa—what- 
ever her name is—is really the peachiest 
thing in France!” 

“Enough on this subject, child!” cried 


is— 


see, 
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the lady, in a flutter; and milor turned 
to me with-a loud cough. 

“To change the subject, munseer— 
let me see, what did I understand to be 
your name ?”” = 

‘Jean-Marie Etienne Francois de 
Villeneuve—that is my name, Sir Tra- 
vers,” I replied, with a bow. 

He mused a moment, then addressed 
me again. 

“Your father was at the Congress of 
Berlin, in °78?” 

“He was then an attaché to M. Cam- 
bon,” I replied. 

Sir Travers pounded his cane upon 
the floor of the carriage. ‘“That’s it, 
by gad, that’s it!” he exclaimed, huskily. 
Then, turning to me, he said, with a 
sudden fine dignity: ‘‘Then allow me 
to tell you, sir, what vou doubtless know 
already—namely, that you are the son 
of a very fine gentleman and accom- 
plished diplomat. The first time I gave 
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you my hand, sir, it was to the preserver 
of my niece; this time, it is to the son 
of my old friend.” 

So saying, he held out a shaking, 
purple hand to me; and, as I grasped it 
in my own, I stole a glance at my com- 
panion at my side. Her lips quivered in 
a smile, while above the kindling car- 
mine of the blush-rose two tender eyes 
shot covenants of bliss to me. 

“And, now,” said Sir Travers, 
abruptly, “let us all drive back to the 
Hotel de la Plage in time for a nap 
before dinner.” 

This hour before dinner—I have used 
it to write to you, my friend. The time 
is ended; I must close. 

I hear the voice of Mademoiselle Dul- 
cie, who calls to me from the garden. 
Adieu, dear friend. A thousand affec- 
tionate remembrances from your friend 
and companion-in-arms, 


CoMTE DE VILLENEUVE. 


SS 


A FAREWELL 


OOD-NIGHT, dear heart—the moon climbs slow, 
And in the darkness here below 
The nightingales with sweetness gird 
The list’ning roses, yet unstirred 
By any breath of mortal woe. 


The path where we were wont to go, 
Lay golden in the after-glow 
Again, till dusk its brightness blurr’d,— 
Good-night, dear heart. 


Where Death's imprisoned blossoms blow 
God grant that you may never know 
A withered rose, a fallen bird, 
A garden where no songs are heard,— 
Nor even that I miss you so— 
Good-night, dear heart! 





CHARLOTTE BECKER. 











ISS LE MARCHANT 
struck the wooden bench 
with the side of her 
racquet to emphasize her 
remarks. Her healthy 
brown cheeks were flushed 
with annoyance. 

“There is only one word that de- 
scribes him,” she was explaining to her 
father. “He’s a duffer—an out and out 
duffer! After all the trouble Mary and 
I have been to in getting a court made, 
to find that your A. D. C. hardly knows 
one end of a bat from another!” 

General Le Marchant lit a cheroot. 
Nor did he attempt a retort. When a 
leader has the responsibilities of fifteen 
hundred fighting men and half as many 
camp followers on his shoulders, he is 
hardly likely to view his surroundings 
in feminine perspective. So he merely 
winked at his niece, Mary Everall, and 
smiled indulgently. 

The girl looked at her cousin with a 
deprecating little frown. ‘“‘It is not as 
bad as all that, Alice,’ she protested. 
“T thought Captain Carlton made one or 
two rather decent strokes last night.” 
Alice shook her head defiantly. 

“He missed two in every three,” she 
declared, “you can’t deny it. And to 
think how I have worn myself to get this 
detestable ground leveled,” she con- 
tinued, disconsolately, staring at the mud 
flat before her. General Le Marchant 
laughed aloud. The wearing process 
had consisted in sitting in a cane chair 
in the shade of the veranda, giving di- 
rections to half a dozen coolies and a 
bhisti with his water skins. And _ his 
other A. D. C., Major Spurway, had 
usually found time, in the intervals of 
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official duty, to afford the sufferer the 
support of his presence and advice. 

But Alice intimated rather icily that 
she saw nothing to laugh at. ‘‘As you 
have brought us up to the extreme limits 
of civilization,’ she admonished her 
parent, “you might at least encourage 
our poor efforts to get some little exer- 
cise and amusement. And it would be 
no better with croquet,” she added, pes- 
simistically. ‘He told me himself that 
he had never even had a mallet in his 
hand. Just think what a four we might 
have had if he only played just respect- 
ably. I can’t understand why you took 
him on your staff!” 

The general blew a cloud of smoke. 

“As he happens to know the borders 
of Nipal and Thibet rather better than 
any other man in the British Army, 
while he is notoriously the finest shikari 
in the service,” he said, dryly, “he may 
have his uses vet.” 

Alice sniffed, and so contemptuously 
that a little lush grew on Mary Everall’s 
brow. 

“He plays back in his regimental polo 
team,” she said, “‘and at the Agra week 
he had best bowling analysis in the in- 
ter-presidential matches.” 

Her cousin’s voice was. shrill with 
scorn. 

“Polo! Cricket!” she exclaimed, wav- 
ing her hand toward the miles of *owl- 
der-strewn, rock-ribbed mountain: that 
encircled them. “Such a lot of good up 
here, isn’t it, where it has taken a dozen 
men a week to level one tennis court! 
Don’t be ridiculous, Mary. I tell vou 
that as far as you and [ are concerned, 
he is absolutely no good at all. He can’t 
even give one a civil answer when one 

















tries to be amusing, much less be amus- 
ing himself. Duffer is the only word 
for him—just absolute duffer!” 

She settled back in her chair with the 
air of one who has finally clinched an 
argument in the face of an absurd op- 
position, and her last charge against the 
incompetent A. D. C. had, indeed, no 
little truth in it. Finding the unswerv- 
ing devotion of her official admirer, 
Spurway, a trifle monotonous, she had 
turned, with some anticipation, to edu- 
cate Captain Carlton’s affections. But 
the experiment had been a total failure. 
Carlton had made no use of the oppor- 
tunities considerately left open to him, 
and in Miss Everall’s presence, indeed, 
had flushed and stammered like a school- 
boy. As a flirt he had evidently not 
learned the very rudiments. 

Her denunciations had carried the 
girl’s voice high above its ordinary 
levels—so high that it reached quite dis- 
tinctly to the man who was climbing the 
steps from the cantonment to the little 
clubhouse on the knoll. He halted, and 
his hand went up to his mustache with a 
quick, nervous gesture. He knew only 
too well who was the subject of con- 
versation. The blood rose and flushed 
his tanned cheeks. 

He sighed, smiled a little bitterly, and 
then resumed his way, and he was care- 
ful to let the sound of his footsteps carry 
to the group under the veranda. He 
tramped steadily across the court, and 
took off his helmet with an awkward 
bow. 

The general gave him a paternal little 
nod; Alice, a rather uncomfortable 
smile; while Miss Everall looked at him 
with very pleasant and kindly eyes, in 
which, unfortunately for himself, he en- 
tirely failed to fathom the interest. 

“Getting on with those returns?” said 
Le Marchant, motioning him to a chair. 
The young man straightened himself. 

“They are finished, sir,” he said, 
briefly. The general made an exclama- 
tion. 

“Finished!” he 


cried. “My word! 


you certainly are a beggar for work. 

What are you going to be at next?” 
“Tennis is what he is going to be at 

next,” 


interrupted Miss Everall. “When 
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Major Spurway comes we are going to 
take our revenge for our beating of last 
night.” 

Carlton glanced at her. 

“It’s awfully good of you,” he began, 
“but the fact is , 

“Oh, we'll give you fifteen,” sneered 
Alice Le Marchant, and then, being at 
heart a good-natured girl, regretted it, 
as she saw the pain in the soldier’s eyes. 

“What I meant to say,” he went on, 
unsteadily, and facing his commander, 
“was that I should be glad if you could 
spare me forty-eight hours’ leave. Till 
the yaks come up for the transport I 
don’t think there will be much doing for 
the next two days.” 

Amazement was in the general’s voice. 

“Leave! Why, anything in reason,” 
he answered, “but what on earth can 
you do with forty-eight hours up here?” 

Carlton smiled bashfully. 

“Tesho has just brought word of a 
herd of markhor not ten miles out,” he 
explained. 

Le Marchant chuckled. 

“Shikar, of course!” he replied. “I 
might have known it. Yes—with pleas- 
ure, but be careful. Remember that this 
wandering band of Thibetans is on the 
warpath somewhere across the border. 
They are not exactly heroes, we know, 
but even they might screw themselves 
up to attacking you if the odds were 
fifty to one. Do you want to be off to- 
night ?” 

“Not till dawn, sir. And if I have 
luck I might be back by evening.” 

Le Marchant nodded. 

“Which way?” he asked, curtly. 

Carlton pointed northwest to where a 
mighty peak shone in the evening light 
above the mass of the lower ranges. 

‘They are supposed to be on the Kuen 
cliffs beyond the Wo Shin Monastery,” 
he answered. 

The general nodded again; his daugh- 
ter broke suddenly into the conversa- 
tion. 

“The Wo Shin Monastery,” she re- 
peated, and looked round at the man 
who had just strolled silently up to her 
side. “Isn't that the ride that you prom- 
ised to take us to-morrow, Major Spur- 
way?” 
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The newcomer lifted his helmet in a 
greeting which comprehended the whole 
party, and turned toward his ques- 
tioner. 

“Yes,” he agreed, “that’s it—the Wo 
Shin Lamaserai.” 

“Perhaps, then, we shall meet you 
coming back, Captain Carlton,” said 
Miss Everall. ‘I hope you will have 
some spoils worth seeing.” 

He looked at her nervously. Alice 
and her cavalier had begun a conversa- 
tion which apparently needed no help 
from other members of the party. Carl- 
ton leaned forward and spoke eagerly. 

“By Tesho’s account they are three- 
foot horns, Miss Everall—a head that 
beats anything I have ever come across. 
If I should have the luck to get it, would 
—would you accept it from me?” 

For a moment she hesitated. Her 
dead father, in his time, had been a 
mighty hunter, and she fully realized the 
magnificence of the offer, and realizing, 
almost framed her lips for a refusal. 
But she lifted her eyes, and the look on 
Carlton’s face made her catch her breath. 
He wanted her to accept, she saw—he 
wanted it badly. 

“It’s awfully good of you,” she said. 
“T hardly like to think of robbing you, 





but—but I should Jove to have it.” She 
rose to her feet a little hastily. “‘Aren’t 
we going to have that game?” she asked 
the others. ‘‘We don’t mean to take 
your offer of fifteen.” 

During the next twenty minutes 


something seemed to have inspired Carl- 
ton, for he certainly played as he had 
never played before. His average of 
two misses in three was reduced to less 
than one in four, with the result that the 
set actually reached the exciting point of 
five all, deuce, and then vantage to him- 
self and partner. Spurway returned the 
last stroke badly—a high lob, just fall- 
ing over the net. 

Carlton swung up his bat for a smash 
that should have settled matters defi- 
nitely, smote, and—missed ! 

In spite of herself a tiny exclamation 
escaped Mary Everall. “Oh, dear!” she 
cried, and Carlton, in his abasement, 
read in her voice a hundred times the 
vexation that she really felt. The next 
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two strokes were triumphantly won by 
their adversaries, and he went off to his 
quarters a miserable man. 

But fifteen hours later it is only the 
bare truth to admit that much of this 
sense of defeat had been planed from 
his mind. -For with Tesho, the Lepcha 
tracker, at his back he was climbing the 
cliffs of the Kuen peak, all the ecstasy of 
the hunter aflame in his heart. The 
markhor herd, so a native had assured 
them, was within a couple of miles, and 
no warm-blooded human animal finds a 
place for deeper emotions when the Nim- 
rod spirit is upon him. He swung him- 
self from crag to crag, with eyes and 
thoughts for his quarry alone. 

The sun rose over the eastern ranges, 
as they approached the crown of the 
ridge, sucking up the mists that still 
clung in clefts of the ravine. A yard or 
two below the summit, Tesho paused, 
looked round, and made a gesture that 
commanded caution. Inch by inch he 
raised his head above the ledge that hid 
from them the farther side of the hill. 
He knelt motionless and staring, not so 
much as a tremor of his face telling of 
what he saw. At last he drew back and 
faced his master triumphantly. 

“The herd—within a quarter of a 
mile!” he announced. “The great buck 
—the ancient—with horns so!” He 
opened his arms and extended them with 
an expressive gesticulation. Turning, 
he began to creep along beneath the 
shelter of the rock, while with beating 
heart Carlton followed. 

Three hundred yards farther on the 
tracker stopped, unslung the rifle he car- 
ried and placed it in his master’s hands. 
“He is at your mercy, Huzoor,” he whis- 
pered, confidently, ‘‘absolutely at your 
mercy.” With all the caution that he 
had learned in ten years’ border hunting, 
Carlton raised his head and his rifle 
muzzle to clear the screen of rock. He 
drew a deep breath of satisfaction. 

Scarcely a hundred and fifty yards 
away the unsuspicious herd stood or lay 
in the open. Dams chewed contentedly 
at the cud; kids frisked here and there. 

3ut Carlton had no eyes for these. His 
glance was concentrated on the great 
buck that stood alone, alert in his sen- 

















tinelship over his charge. Such a head 
and such horns he had only seen before 
in the most optimistic of dreams. Slow- 
ly the sights came home upon a spot 
three inches behind that mighty shoul- 
der. His finger began to press the trig- 
ger. 

And then, with a crash, the bowlder 
upon which his left arm rested fell from 
its place to roll noisily down the slope. 
His finger, tense for the pull, closed with 
a jerk, and the misdirected bullet sped 
into the herd, to find its billet in the side 
of an innocent kid. With a rush the 
animals were instantly upon their feet, 
racing for the shelter of the ravine. 

As Carlton jerked the empty case 
from the breech, Tesho, with a yell of 
despair, thrust forward another car- 
tridge. Sick at heart, with a forlorn sense 
that nothing but a miracle could bring 
that chance within his reach again, Carl- 
ton, aiming far ahead, poised all his 
hopes on one last snap shot. And then— 
the thrill of it will stay by him to his 
dying day !—the miracle was done. As 
the echoes of the report were tossed 
from wall to wall of the gorge the 
mighty head dipped, the shaggy body 
lurched forward an uncertain step, and 
with a thud that set a hundred pebbles 
rolling, the great markhor buck was 
down! Luck had been a thousand times 
kinder than her wont. Within thirty 
seconds Tesho was ecstatically measur- 
ing the horns from tip to brow, while 
Carlton was examining with bewildered 
joy the wound that had pierced the very 
center of the heart! 

For the next hour his sensations were 
purely beatific. He sat back, sunning 
himself luxuriously against a bowlder, 
his pipe between his teeth, while Tesho 
deftly stripped the smoking pelt. That 
head? It was a gift worth having, in- 


deed!) And Colonel Everall’s daughter 
would appreciate it. She had _ been 


steeped from childhood in the lore of 
shikar, and would know, without any 
telling from him, just how many inches 
above record those stupendous horns 
were stretched. 

When at last the two rose to com- 
mence their return Carlton looked at his 
watch. They were ten miles from head- 
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quarters, five from the monastery. If he 
was to meet his friends on their return 
from their afternoon ride there was no 
need for hurry. He decided to make 
a slight detour by way of the ravine 
down which the herd had vanished. 
Chance had been so benignant to him 
that morning that she might possibly 
throw him across the path of the mark- 
hor again. 

Descending gradually, they gained at 
last the side of a gorge which ran paral- 
lel to that in which the monastery lay. 
Tesho was leading. Suddenly he halted, 
slid his burden to the ground, and placed 
his finger to his lips. Carlton crept up 
noiselessly to his side. With a hand 
upon his shoulder the tracker gently 
urged him forward, till the two could 
peer over the ledge which hid the bot- 
tom of the ravine. 

As he looked, the Englishman’s heart 
gave an ecstatic jump, for here again 
was one of the chiefest prizes of a 
sportsman’s desire. A long, lithe body, 
creamy white from crest to tip of tail, 
was couched lazily upon a sunwarmed 
little terrace, watching a couple of cubs 
that frolicked at a cave mouth in the 
shadow of a mighty bowlder. He rec- 
ognized that rare inhabitant of the Thib- 
etan marches, a snow leopard, with her 
young. 

Instinctively his rifle butt came up to 
his shoulder, and then, to Tesho’s 
amazement, came slowly down. Carlton 
looked round with doubtful eyes. 

“They are but a fortnight old,” he 
deprecated softly. “Without her they 
would die.” 

The Lepcha’s eyes grew round. 

“But a snow leopard, sahib!” he ex- 
postulated. “‘A snow leopard!” 

Carlton looked down a second time. 
the beautiful beast thrust out a grace- 
ful paw and rolled one of the little tod- 
dlers gently over. The cub bit play- 
fully beneath the mother’s sheathed 
claws. The picture of happy innocence 
was too much for Carlton. He shook his 
head decidedly. 

“No,” he said, quietly, “no. In an- 
other couple of months, perhaps, when 
they can fend for themselves.” He fin- 
ished by making a decisive gesture along 
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the path before them. The tracker, with 
a grunt that expressed incredulity and 
protest, and not a little contempt, took 
up the skin and head and padded si- 
lently on. Truly the ways of Carlton 
sahib were beyond a plain man’s under- 
standing. 

They reached at last a point where the 
whole of the Wo Shin canyon was 
stretched out before them as on a map. 
The river ran down it, sparkling in the 
sun, while at the upper end the terraced 
roofs of the lamaserai made a patch of 
color against the gray-ribbed rocks. 

Carlton halted and began to fill his 
pipe, scanning the lower slopes eagerly 
for a sign of his friends. Tesho, after 
carefully depositing his load in the 
shade, lifted his eyes toward the south, 
meditating, no doubt, on the miles that 
lay between him and the end of his 
day's toil. A markhor’s skin and head 
are no light burden upon such uneven 
going. 

He made a sudden exclamation. Carl- 
ton looked quickly round. The guide 
seized his arm, and pointed to the mass 
of bowlders that filled the valley at its 
deepest. They were relics of winter 
floods, tossed up by the river from its 
troubled bed. 

Well aware that his naked sight would 
miss many things that were plain to a 
hillman’s trained vision, Carlton un- 
cased his binoculars. A moment later 
he, too, made an exclamation. The glass 
revealed that the stones were swarming 
with squatting men. He stared at them 
through a long instant. Was he the 
object of their ambush or—who? 

The question did not wait an answer 
long. Tesho’s hand was upon his sleeve 
again, and Tesho’s finger pointing in an 
opposite direction. There was no need 
for the glass this time. The three riders 
were distinct against the gray of the 
crag, as they picked their way down the 
monastery road. They had _ been 
watched on their journey up. They 
were to be trapped on their journey 
down! 

Carlton did not hesitate. 
to Tesho. . 

“We have need of all our haste to in- 
tercept them!” he cried. “Leave your 


He turned 
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burden. We must join them and take 
refuge in the monastery till help can 
come.” 

The Lepcha laughed disdainfully. 

“The lamaserai!” he cried. “Do you 
avoid the tiger by seeking shelter in his 
lair? There is no safety for us there, 
sahib!” He made a curt gesture and, 
followed by Carlton, began racing down 
the slope, flinging quick sentences over 
his shoulder as he ran. 

“The way lies in the other ravine be- 
low us,” he jerked. ‘‘We turn up it— 
and gain the pass at the head. Then 
there is a way—by a snow field which 
will bear the horses if the sun has not 
been over strong; and so—by the far 
slope—to the border—and the canton- 
ments. But haste is the necessity— 
haste!” He increased his speed, while 
Carlton, handicapped by the weight of 
the rifle, toiled doggedly in the rear. 

Ten minutes later there was a crash of 
falling rubble, and as the two blundered 
into the center of the gorge, the riders 
came to a halt in their surprise. Breath- 
lessly the tale of the lurking peril was 
told. The smile with which Spurway 
had greeted their appearance died from 
his lips. He became at once the cool, 
alert soldier, alive to the danger, re- 
sourceful to meet it. Carlton noted with 
a sort of jealous admiration the con- 
fidence that shone in Alice Le Mar- 
chant’s face as she watched her lover. 
Would he ever win a look like that from 
Mary Everall’s eyes, he pondered, little 
knowing that he had but to raise his 
glance to receive that and more. Miss 
Everall was smiling a provoked little 
smile. Why was he so diffident—why ? 

He listened to what Tesho was say- 
ing. The tracker was pointing back to- 
ward the monastery, where a red ban- 
ner had begun to stream from one of the 
upper terraces. 

“See, sahib, see!” he cried. “A sig- 
nal! They have marked us and are tell- 
ing those wolves in the gorge, who 
within the minute will be hot upon our 
track.” He caught at Alice Le Mar- 
chant’s bridle, and led her horse rapidly 
forward, running at her side. He ges- 
ticulated toward the crown of a little 
ridge that cut the valley from cliff to 




















cliff. “Beyond that the way is plain,” 
he told them. “I can point out to the 
major sahib a path that will take you 
aslant the slopes and so over the snow 
field of the table-land to the canton- 


ment. They have no horses, these sons 
of the pit. You will distance them 
easily !” 


Mary Everall gave a little gasp and 
looked down at Carlton as he trotted 
doggedly at her side. 

“But you?” she demanded, vehement- 
ly. “How are you to escape?” 

He looked up at her with a grateful 
little smile. 

“Tt will be all right,” he said, gently. 
“T have my rifle and a revolver for 
Tesho. We can hold the top of the ridge 
till you send us help.” He caught Spur- 
way’s eye. The other replied with a 
meaning nod. But the girl was not to be 
deceived. 

“No!” she cried. ‘You are going to 
throw away your lives to guard our es- 
cape. How can two hold this against 
fifty?” she asked, as they reached the 
smooth rock summit and saw the broad 
valley spread before them. Carlton hes- 
itated for a reply, and then looked up as 
Tesho snarled a vicious oath in the ver- 
nacular. The tracker was staring hope- 
lessly at the broad expanse of white 
which filled the end of the gorge and 
mounted unbroken to the glacier above. 
An avalanche had covered every inch of 
the path in acres of snow and ice! 

For a moment despair held the three 
men tongue-tied. Then with a curt ges- 
ture the Lepcha motioned the riders to 
dismount. Turning to Carlton, he 
pointed to the ledges above them. 

“There is but one hope, Huzoor,” he 
said. “The leopard’s cave. That you 
can hold against hundreds till I bring 
you aid.” 

Carlton started and then made a swift 
motion of assent. Tesho gabbled rap- 
idly : 

“Look you, sahib. Let us smite the 
horses.. They will gallop forward, mak- 
ing tracks which will deceive these jack- 
als who follow. Not till they reach the 
valley’s end will they overtake them and 
learn how they have been tricked. By 
that time you and Spurway sahib, hav- 
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ing killed the leopard, will have secured 
yourselves in her den, while I, lurking 
in the bowlders till the pursuit has gone 
by, will gain the heights, work my way 
back, and bring rescue.” 

Carlton nodded again—hesitatingly. 

“But a leopard with young?” he de- 
murred. “She will not be driven from 
her cubs, and in killing her our shots 
will be heard.” 

A frown, queerly grim, grew upon 
Tesho’s face. 

“Even so, sahib,” he answered, quietly. 
“Therefore must she be dealt with si- 
lenily.” He drew a long, straight- 
handled Cabul knife from his girdle and 
thrust it into his master’s hand. “This 
is the only way, and there is need of 
haste, is there not?” 

Carlton looked from the knife in his 
hand to the tracker’s steady eyes. Then 
he gave a little laugh, leaned forward 
and smote the horses on their flanks. 
With a gesture and a few curt words he 
led the others up the ledges to the left. 
Tesho, with a wave of the hand, passed 
down into the wilderness of bowlders 
and was lost to sight on the instant. 
Three minutes later Carlton’s head 
topped the smooth terrace which he had 
stared down upon two hours before. 
There was a snarl, a whimper of fright- 
ened cubs, and a bar of white seemed to 
flash against the somber background of 
rock as the huge beast landed in the en- 
trance of her lair. She stood there, her 
belly pressed to earth, her fangs bared, 
till her offspring had whisked by her 
through the entrance. Then, with an- 
other snarl, she wheeled and followed 
them. On hands and knees Carlton 
crept into the black rent in the gray 
cliff side. 

At the threshold he paused. Two 
green, iridescent spots of light flamed at 
him from the cavern end, not twenty 
paces away. Spurway’s voice echoed 
from behind, loud in expostulation, tell- 
ing him to wait till they could attack side 
by side. 

Carlton did not budge or look round, 
but over his shoulder he fiercely ordered 
his companion away. 

“This is one man’s job!” 
grimly. 


he said, 


“Where would those women be 
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if we both were mauled? Get back— 
get back!” 

He heard the click of pebbles as Spur- 
way hesitated to obey, and at the sound 
gripped his knife and darted forward. 
He heard the wrathful scream as the 
brute leaped up to meet his attack, and 
in the same instant a smashing blow 
upon his shoulder sent him stunningly 
to earth. He fell, sprawled between the 
great paws, his face swept by the fur of 
the heaving chest, the hot breath upon 
his cheek. And with all the power of 
his frontier-trained muscles he brought 
the point of the Afghan knife home! 

There was. another snarl, gasping this 
time, as if a weight was smothering the 
straining lungs. The great body con- 
tracted, stilled itself through one tense, 
brief instant, and then shot into all the 
activity of the dying struggle. The peb- 
bles flew from wall to wall; the spasms 
of her unconscious agony brought the 
brute’s talons home upon Carlton’s body 
again and again. Finally, with one last 
heave, the panting chest was stilled; the 
grinning head fell back. Spurway, 
crawling into the cave, found Carlton as 
motionless as the great white carcass in 
which the long knife was still sheathed. 

An hour later it was the sound of a 
shot that woke Carlton at last from the 
night of unconsciousness. The faint 
salt whiff of the discharge floated back 
to his nostrils. He blinked in the dim 
light, and it seemed to him that a vision 
of Mary Everall’s face, the eyes 
strangely bright, slid back into the rim 
of shadow round him. And his own 
cheeks were wet, as if something had 
rained on them—perhaps from the roof. 

He began to distinguish things more 
clearly. Kneeling on each side of him 
were the two girls, while stark against 
the light of the opening Spurway lay 
prone, the rifle at his shoulder, his glance 
intent in front of him. Carlton gave a 
little struggle and sat up, wincing at the 
throb of agony that came from his shoul- 
der and arm. 

A cool hand grasped his wrist. Mary 
Everall’s voice broke the silence. “You 
must lie down again—you have been 
badly hurt. Lie down at once!” she in- 
sisted. 
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He looked at her bewilderedly. 

“They have found us—they are at- 
tacking ?” he cried. 

She nodded. 

“Yes. Major Spurway shot two of 
them. Now they have sheltered below, 
and are firing from cover. If Tesho 
brings help soon iy 

She stopped, faltering. 
her anxiously. 

“Soon!” he repeated, “soon! Spur- 
way can hold an opening like that for 
hours !” 

She shook her head doubtfully. 

“It seems they are making a shield— 
with driftwood from the river,” she an- 
swered. “When it is finished they will 
try a rush—and there are hundreds of 
them by now,” she added, with a little 
sob. 

For a moment Carlton lay still and 
meditating, the frowns wrinkling his 
forehead. Then he pressed the girl's 
hand firmly aside, and, in spite of her 
expostulations, tottered to his knees. He 
crept slowly to the cave mouth and lay 
down at his companion’s shoulder. 

He made no answer to Spurway’s 
anxious questions. He was _ peering 
keenly to right and left at the ledges 
above. He gave a sigh of satisfaction, 
as he raised his unwounded arm and 
pointed upwards. 

“T thought I remembered it!” he ex- 
claimed; and Spurway, following the 
direction of the forefinger, saw the 
bowlder poised upon the slope above 
them, shadowing the little terrace and 
the mouth of the cave. 

“There is our door,” whispered Carl- 
ton. ‘Pluck away those few splinters,” 
he went on, pointing to the ring of rub- 
ble at the bowlder’s base, ‘‘and we close 
it. Not a thousand men would dare to 
reopen it while you can point your rifle 
from behind its screen.” 

Spurway looked, understood 
swore softly below his breath. 

“Av,” he agreed, “there is the door. 
Stir it from its place, and you close the 
cave mouth; but the man that does it 
will do it under the fire of fifty jezails, 
and, as likely as not, himself remains 
outside.” 

He glanced 





He looked at 





and 


round as he _ finished 











speaking, and his eyes were grimly sig- 
nificant. 

The sight of Carlton’s face made him 
gasp. For his friend was_ smiling 
happily to himself. He was no longer 
scanning the bowlder and the terrace in 
front. He had turned, and his gaze was 
seeking Mary Everall through the 
gloom. The next moment, with a sud- 
den squeeze of Spurway’s hand, Carl- 
ton was outside the cave, stumbling 
weakly up the slope, and plucking des- 
perately at the pebbles that kept the 
hanging fragment in its place. The 
angry bullets were raining round him 
before Spurway had recovered from his 
surprise. 

And, for an instant, indecision held 
him motionless. Was his duty out there 
at his comrade’s side, or must he lie help- 
less for the women’s sake, and see that 
comrade sacrifice himself? Nay, that 
last was more than prudence could ask 
of any man. He started to his feet and 
leaped up to Carlton’s side. 

At the same moment the great stone 
stirred. Looking up, Spurway saw its 
crown bend against the sky. With a 
warning shout, he plucked at Carlton’s 
sleeve. But a more impetuous messenger 
was before him. A bullet thudded into 
Carlton’s chest, and he fell as the storm- 
smitten tree falls, inert and heavy upon 
his comrade, smiting him back into the 
cave mouth as the bowlder sank with a 
crash across the daylight, assuring them 
safety and wrapping them in impene- 
trable gloom. 


The man who tottered down the 
veranda steps leaning upon General Le 
Marchant’s arm was very unlike the 
stalwart soldier who had climbed thé 
cliffs of Kuen upon the markhor’s track 
six weeks before. Carlton’s face was 
drawn and white, and his clothes hung 
flapping about his fever-wasted body. 
The general helped him carefully to a 
chair. 

“The man who wants to see you most 
is Tesho,” he said. “I don’t think he has 
been fifty yards from the cantonments 
since the night he took one end of the 
stretcher that brought you back from the 
He has sumething to show you.” 


cave. 
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Carlton looked up to see the Lepcha 
come silently round the corner of the 
bungalow, nursing in his arms the great 
markhor head, the skin set up with all 
the skill of a trained taxidermist, the 
yellow glass eyes shining from the 
shaggy face. The Englishman gave a 
cry of pleasure. 

“T had forgotten it,” he exclaimed— 
“quite forgotten it!’ while Tesho stood 
agrin with delight, his eyes fastened 
upon his master’s face. 

“Some one else hasn’t, then,” an- 
swered Le Marchant, with a_ smile. 
“Mary claims it—says you promised it 
to her. From what you said, too, while 
you were delirious, I’m inclined to think 
you did.” 

Carlton flushed. 

“‘She—she helped to nurse me, didn’t 
she?’ he stammered. 

Le Marchant nodded. 

“Why, of course,” he answered. “Till 
the trained nurse with the column ar- 
rived, both the girls did, for there was 
no one else. Very good for them it was, 
too. Kept them from being dull.” 

Carlton looked pitiably uncomfortable. 

“I dare say I raved a good deal,” he 
faltered. “Did I—did I talk a lot of 
nonsense ?” 

Le Marchant took a cheroot between 
his fingers and looked at his aide-de- 
camp meditatively. 

“T don’t think you told us anything 
that we didn’t know before,” he said, 
with a judicial air. “But, if you like, 
ask Mary. Here she comes.’ He rose 
as he spoke, and made a quick gesture 
to the tracker. ‘‘Tesho, follow me to 
the gun room!” He vanished round the 
corner, the obedient Lepcha at his back. 

Miss Everall did not see, at first, who 
was sitting on the veranda. She strolled 
on unconsciously, her eyes downcast. 
But as they lifted and lit on him the 
color flooded to her face. She came 
forward eagerly, smiling her greeting. 

“It’s good to see you out at last!’’ she 
cried; and then laughed as she recog- 
nized the great horns and head upon the 
table. “And there is your prize, which 
I tried to claim while you were helpless.” 

He stumbled to his feet and stood 
looking at her, his hand upon his chair. 
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A sudden passion flamed in his heart— 
a reckless impulse to put his fate to the 
test then and there. 

“Tt is yours—it was yours from the 
moment I got it,’) he said, unsteadily. 
“T promised it, but I want a gift in re- 
turn.” 

She gave a little start. 
she was silent. 

“A gift?” she asked, gently. 

“Your heart,” he answered; and read 


For a moment 
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—as he was meant to read—the eyes 
that were suddenly raised to his; for his 
arm was about her and his lips drooping 
to hers. She clung to him with a happy 
little sigh. 

“T can’t give it!” she declared; and, 
feeling the quick tremor of his disap- 
pointment, looked up with laughter shin- 
ing through her rising tears. “For if 
you didn’t know it was yours ages ago, 
then you were a duffer!” 


HIDDEN LAND 


es the deepening dusk they swing their lights, 
Where the lawns are dark and the dim trees stand; 
For this is the Good Folks’ night o’ nights, 
And they show you the way to the Hidden Land. 


“And it’s will you go with us ?”—they sing; 
“© the lights are lit on the shadowy way, 
And the chime of the hare-bells ring and ring, 
And sun-dust gold is the fare you pay. 


“Tf you’d come, you must wear the Wonder-Cloak, 
If you’d come, you must don the Magic Shoe; 
And you must be fleeter than morning smoke, 
And trip it deftly as moon-moths do. 


“If you’d pass the guard at the Lovely Gate, 
You must catry a fern-seed in your hand, 


And you must be wise in the lore 


or wait 





Forever withheld from the Hidden Land.” 


The lights swing close 





“Will you go? 
“Whither’”—you ask—‘‘not there or here: 


Will you go?” 


2” 


Haply ’tis farther than last year’s snow, 
Haply more near than the dark is near. 





ARTHUR KETCHUM. 














WHEN A GIRL IS IN LOVE 


By Dorothy Dix 


m)| | is a generally accepted 
truism that the most im- 
portant thing in the world 
to woman is love. There 
are, it is true, a few other 
genuine heart interests, 
such as clothes, bargain sales, and “be- 
ing able to walk under the right awn- 
ings,” but the main business in life to 
woman is loving. 

From the time a girl baby is old 
enough to understand anything she is 
taught, directly or indirectly, that to her 
sex love is not only the glory of exist- 
ence, it is the profession by which she 
can most easily get her bread and butter 
and jam. Her emotions are cultivated 
instead of her reason, she depends on her 
heart instead of her head for guidance, 
and every appeal is made to her feelings 
in place of her reason. 

This gives girls a facility in loving far 
in excess of that enjoved by men. Like 
the “Pretty Maidens” in ‘Florodora,” 
they are bound to love. It is a culti- 
vated and inherited faculty that must be 
expended upon somebody, and probably 
the woman who loves the most brutal 
and unworthy man is not so unhappy as 
the woman who never loves at all. 

It goes without saving that this highly 
developed ability to love has also made 
woman an adept in simulating the grand 
passion, so that sometimes a man is un- 
able to distinguish the woman who is 
playing at love from the one who is gen- 
uinely in earnest. Now, without doubt, 
it is a cruel and iniquitous thing for a 
woman to trifle with the honest affection 
of a loyal heart, for there is not so much 
real love in the world that any of it can 
afford to be wasted. On the other hand, 
it is to be remembered that coquetry is 





the weapon with which nature has pro- 
vided woman for capturing a husband. 
By it she leads him on to the proposing 
point and fences him off until she is 
ready to take him, or leave him. More- 
over, it is one of the chief fillips of life, 
for it is the intangible, illusive some- 
thing in woman that keeps a man always 
guessing. With it the homeliest woman 
becomes charming. Without it the 
beauty becomes as tiresome as a twice- 
told tale, and it is because so many wives 
abandon it after marriage that so many 
men start out in search of a fresh co- 
nundrum whose answer they do not 
know. 

All women understand more or less 
of the game of love, but they play it dif- 
ferently, even in different sections of 
our own country. The New England 
woman is always a bungling amateur, 
who never learns how to hold her cards, 
and who will lose out with a hand full of 
trumps. The Northern woman, gen- 
erally, plays an honest and fair game 
for keeps, and expects a man to pop the 
question and make good with his inten- 
tions by his attentions. The Western 
girl, too, plays above board with all her 
cards on the table, face up, so that he 
who runs may read her heart; but the 
Southern woman is a born gambler in 
hearts, who plays the game for the 
game’s sake, with a lingering delight in 
every subtle move. She, and she alone 
of all American women, understands 
the fine art of flirtation. 

In a way, of course, the flirt is dan- 
gerous; but, after all, imitation fire 
never starts a conflagration, and from 
the fact that the mortality reports con- 
tain no mention of lovelorn swains per- 
ishing from broken hearts, we may ar- 
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gue that the coquette is part of the com- 
edy of life and not its tragedy. 

Still, there comes a time in most men’s 
lives when they are in love and wait 
upon “I dare” and “Il dare not’”—when 
they find themselves lured up to the pro- 
posing point, then suddenly thrust miles 
away from it—when Dulcinea’s smile 
blows now hot and now cold, and when 
they would give worlds to know whether 
she is playing at love or is in love for 
keeps. Ina general sense, one can only 
recommend to such a suitor the time- 
honored test for distinguishing between 
toadstools and mushrooms. Eat them. 
lf they kill: you, they were toadstools. 
Otherwise they were mushrooms. Pro- 
pose. If she accepts, she meant busi- 
ness. If she says “No,” you have found 
out that she was “fooling thee.” 

Specifically, the difference between 
the girl who is merely flirting and the 
gir! who is hard hit is so great that it 
seems that the wayfaring man, though 
deaf, and dumb, and blind, ought to be 
able to distinguish it, and nothing on 
earth but the colossal vanity of the 
stronger sex enables woman to deceive 
them on this vital point. Every son of 
Adam believes in the possibility of love 
at first sight when a woman tells him 
that he inspired it. Tottering old mil- 
lionaires never suspect that their débu- 
tante brides do not love them for them- 
selves alone. Ugly men, stupid men, 
coarse men, never ask themselves what 
some brilliant or dainty young creature 
could see in them to attract her, and so 
every day the marriage of Beauty and 
the Beast goes on, and so long as the 
woman has the tact and energy to keep 
up the illusion the man never stops to 
assay the love and find out whether it is 
disinterested affection, or love for rev- 
enue only. 

Thus easily is man hoodwinked be- 
cause of his own weakness, but if he 
really desires to ascertain if a girl is 
flirting with him or not, he may readily 
do so, for it takes no Sherlock Holmes 
to penetrate the secrets of a maiden’s 
heart. A girl may, indeed, utter lying 
vows and profess love where she feels 
it not, but a thousand little unpremedi- 
tated acts give her away, for while the 
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coquette may counterfeit the symptoms 
of love, the girl who is really in love can- 
not conceal them. Real love, with wom- 
en, is a kind of monomania that gradu- 
ally develops into an acute insanity of 
the grand passion which calls for the 
straight jacket and cannot be hidden. 

Passing over what may be called the 
premonitory symptoms—the chills and 
fever and hectic flush—when even fhe 
dullest man alive ought to be able to 
tell by a girl’s general air, by her bright- 
ening look and interested demeanor, 
whether he is welcome or not, we come 
to what may be called the back-parlor 
stage of the disease. The very first in- 
dication that a girl gives that a man’s 
attractions are beginning to strike in on 
her is when she is willing to stay at 
home and spend the evening with him, 
instead of gadding around somewhere 
to the theater, or a roof garden, or a 
party. This is an infallible test for de- 
termining the progress a man has made, 
and the real metal of which a girl’s smile 
is composed. The girl who is playing 
at love is never willing to do this. 

The next symptom is when a girl be- 
gins to betray an interest in a man’s 
past. Ordinarily, in the whole category 
of bores, none is so afflicting as the per- 
son who talks reminiscently about his 
youth; and when a woman voluntarily 
brings this kind of thing down upon 
herself, when she not only does not shun 
a man’s memory of when he was a little 
boy with freckles and warts, and lived 
down on the old farm, but asks for 
more, it is a sign that she is in love for- 
ever. Deep down in the heart of every 
woman who loves there is an inerad- 
icable jealousy of a man’s past—of that 
past that did not belong to her—and 
the same instinct that makes it impos- 
sible for her to refrain from pressing on 
a sore tooth, keeps her always prodding 
in it, though by doing so she generally 
stirs up something that hurts her. It is, 
of course, an experiment, and one to be 
applied with caution, but if a woman 
will stand for a bunch of childhood’s 
happy memories without yawning, a 
man is justified in looking at wedding 
rings. 

The further progress of the malady 

















is shown by a girl’s tendency to criticise 
a man’s clothes and the way he wears 
his hair. This indicates a tender, pos- 
sessive interest. When she tells him 
that a certain style of collar is not be- 
coming to him, or that he has a Byronic 
head and should wear his hair long, the 
astute lover knows that she is regarding 
him as her own, and is trying to idealize 
him into the poetic or Gibson hero she 
has always dreamed of marrying. The 
flirt cares nothing for anyone’s appear- 
ance but her own. Besides, she doesn’t 
feel responsible for a man’s looks, or 
hurt when people guy him. 

Another symptom is when a girl be- 
gins to take a genuine heart interest in 
a man’s business. It shows she expects 
to share in the profits thereof. Gen- 
erally speaking, girls exhibit but a luke- 
warm curiosity as to the state of the 
grocery trade and the stock market, nor 
are they unduly anxious to hear the de- 
tails of all that went on at the “store” or 
“office.” All of this is changed, how- 
ever, the minute a maiden begins to feel 
that she may be a silent partner. Then 
in the whole range of conversation noth- 
ing is so fascinating as the price of salt 
mackerel or Consolidated Copper. The 
flirt cares nothing as to how a man gets 
his money; she only wants him to have 
it. And so when a woman will listen 
with rapt joy to a man’s account of his 
business, it is a pretty good indication 
that she expects to have a personal in- 
terest in it. 

It is at this stage of development that 
a girl is attacked with acute spasms of 
domesticity. It makes her shudder to 
think that there are women in the world 
so unnatural as to prefer a career to a 
husband, and she discourses volubly 
about home being a woman’s sacred 
sphere. She begins to do needlework 
instead of read novels, and if she has it 
very, very badly she undertakes to make 
her own dresses and to learn to cook. 
This is a serious symptom, and an unfail- 
ing tip to a man that he is it. There’s 
no playing at love in that. Nothing but 
love that is the real thing sends a girl to 
the kitchen, and when a maiden offers a 
man a piece of Angel’s Food of her own 
making, she has hung out a sign that 
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Barkis is willing, and if he has a grain 
of gumption he takes the hint and kisses 
the cook. 

Whether jealousy is a symptom of 
love or temper is a matter concerning 
which diagnosticians are still in dispute. 
Certainly it is if a girl can see a man 
with her rival without saying that Ma- 
mie Smith has a lovely complexion, “but 
she paints,” or that she has a beautiful 
figure, “thanks to her dressmaker,” or 
that she’s “witty, but a cat,” she is either 
not in love, or will make a mighty easy- 
going wife. The average girl in love is 
jealous of a man’s grandmother, and be- 
lieves that every married woman he 
speaks to is a designing minx. 

At this point watch out for complica- 
tions in the fever of love. The hour of 
adjustment has come, when anything 
from politics to pie can break off a 
match. It is the time when the one who 
is most in love forsakes his or her own 
gods and goes over and worships the 
idols of the other. When the girl who 
hates exercise takes to golf, or the one 
whose favorite mental pabulum is Marie 
Corelli religiously reads the newspapers 
every morning, it is a certificate of love 
so strong you could draw money on it 
at the bank; but if, on the other hand, 
she drags an unwilling man with her to 
praver meetings and Browning societies, 
the attack is mild, and she will recover 
from it without any serious conse- 
quences. 

A rising temperature, however, is in- 
dicated by her desire to take care of a 
man. This is the stirring of that mater- 
nal instinct in a woman’s heart that 
makes her feel that no matter how big, 
and strong, and wise a man is, he hasn’t 
sense enough to come in out of the rain 
without she tells him to, and that he is 
liable to get lost going home, though he 
only lives around the corner. It may 
not be as romantic for a girl to demand 
of a youth at parting of a wet night, 
“Will you put on dry shoes when you 
get home?” as to ask, “‘Will your soul 
adore me through zons of time?” but it 
means a lot more. 

It means all that is best, and sweetest, 
and most unselfish in a woman’s nature. 
It means the love that endures through 
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sickness and health, and that broods 
like a benediction over a man’s whole 
life. And so when a girl wants to bundle 
his throat up because he is hoarse, or to 
dose him with her mother’s favorite pre- 
scription, if he is wise he doesn’t laugh 
at her. He proposes on the spot. 

The final and fatal symptom the girl 
in love displays is when she begins to 
afflict her family and friends with what 
some particular youth thinks. He has 
become her oracle. No matter what the 
subject under consideration, she waits 
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for a convenient pause in the conversa- 
tion, and then calmly announces what 
George said on the matter, with an air 
of settling it. She has passed into a 
trance where she believes that he knows 
it all, and she will never awaken until 
after she is married. 

When a girl reaches this state of in- 
fatuation, even the most optimistic 
abandon hope. She is dead gone, and 
all that we can do is to go and gaze upon 
her in her bridal robes and say: ‘Poor 
thing, how natural she looks!” 


me 


THE 


PLEA 


You that have stooped in wayward mood, 
Finding in me some little grace 

To pleasure you, and having wooed 

Would lift me to your higher place— 

Forgive me that I strangely lack, 

That I am weak, mayhap, and blind, 

And that my hungry heart steals back 

To One I cannot leave behind, 


And helpless clings. 


Ah, turn your eyes 


Gently away, and judge me not 
That, fatuous and fain, I prize 
The one thing that you have forgot! 


Choose you some lovely flower that blows 
In a rich garden, glorified 

By circumstance—a regal rose, 

Strong in her beauty and her pride, 

Calm in her self-sufficience; I, 

Alas, I am not such a one; 

I tiptoe to the smiling sky, 

I crave the light, I want the sun! 


Forgive me, then, and let me go; 
I know one tender thought alone, 
One joy—because he loves me so 
I will be faithful to my Own. 


Ema A. OPPER. 

















By Anne 


twenty boat for Jersey 
City favored Mrs. Law- 
rence with more than a 
passing glance. 

Always well worth ob- 
servation, she was especially pleasing to 
day. She wore her admirably made 
garments with an air of triumph and 
carried her pretty chin at an angle fairly 
jubilant. She smiled frequently, almost 
continuously, and she talked with much 
graceful gesticulation to the young 
woman whom she had in tow. 

There was not a commuting house- 
wife on the boat who did not grasp the 
full significance of the scene—the 
pretty, well-dressed woman, the awk- 
ward, shambling girl with her, the 
enormous, bulging carpetbag between 
them. Almost as clearly as if the con- 
versation had been megaphonic did they 
know its purport. It was in German 
of doubtful precision, but had it been in 
Choctaw, its meaning would have been 
plain for the initiated. 

Mrs. Lawrence had made an early 
morning visit to New York to capture 
a maid for an emergency; she had 
caught a recent importation at the in- 
telligence office; she had trusted—wise 
suburbanite that she was—to no promise 
of later trains. Under her own guidance 
she was bringing her prey home with 
her. 

The other housewives smiled in gentle 
sympathy, and Mrs. Lawrence talked on 
to Marguerita in nervous exaltation, 
resolutely putting down the still, small 
voice that asked her concerning the state 
of affairs in her kitchen at Wuthering- 
Heights-on-the-Ramapo, when Nora, re- 
gent of that department and mistress 
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only of Celtic English, should meet 
Marguerita, emergency waitress, and 
mistress only of Berlinese. 

It did not matter, she told herself. 
That ingrate, Annie, upon whom shirt- 
waists and silk petticoats of waning 
grandeur had made no impression, had 
left her overnight. The Herr Dr. Pro- 
fessor von Muhler, of Gé6ttingen—or 
was it Halle-a-Salle ?—was to dine with 
them that very evening. Let her not 
seek to find the flaw in her treasure, but 
rejoice in having discovered a clean, 
wholesome, tractable girl, willing to 
come at once and hand Dr. von Muhler’s 
food to him. 

It had been uncommon luck, as she 
knew from former less fortunate ex- 
periences. Thanks, not misgivings, 
should be her part. Behold, she would 
be at home in time to see that the best 
china was out, that no speck of dust 
lurked in the gravings of the glass, that 
the chrysanthemums were of the half 
pink tint which suited the candle shades, 
and above all, that Laura was instructed 
to treat the distinguished foreigner with 
at least civility! 

Laura was a trial to a prudent elder 
sister. Good heavens, what was the 
world coming to, when young women 
prated ceaselessly of the lack of inter- 
esting qualities in young men? Did 
the girl expect the stockbrokers and 
lawyers and manufacturers of Wuther- 
ing - Heights - on - the - Ramapo, crea- 
tures of the nine-six weekday and the 
golf course Sunday habit, to discourse 
in Henry James incomprehensibilities to 
her? 

Suddenly Marguerita gave an ex- 
clamation : 

“Ach himmel,” her new employer un- 
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derstood her to say. Marguerita’s eyes 
were fixed upon a tall figure now vanish- 
ing from the opposite deck into the 
men’s cabin. Mrs. Lawrence grew 
stern. If Marguerita was going to 
prove one of those sentimental Germans, 
she should leave once Dr. von Muhler 
had safely swallowed his coffee. An ex- 
perience with a romantic Swede who 
had tried to hang herself in the stable 
because of an unrequited affection had 
made Mrs. Lawrence adamant toward 
love’s young dream in her domestic 
staff. 

“What is it, Marguerita?” she asked. 

“Ach!” sighed the ecstatic Mar- 
guerita, rolling her eyes into the back 
of her head, “it is the so kind young 
man who from his first cabin to the 
steerage of the Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse, so often on the like-unto-a-pig 
voyage came. Ach, a most kind young 
man, a valet even to a so high born and 
completely distinguished gentleman, a 
friend even of the kaiser.” 

“It was probably not he at all,” de- 
clared Mrs. Lawrence. “Or if it was, 
you are extremely unlikely ever to see 
him again. This boat, you know, Mar- 
guerita,” she continued impressively, 
“connects with trains for all parts of 
the world. There are trains to San 
Francisco; you could go to Honolulu 
from this boat—you could go to China. 
You'll probably never see the young 
man again.” 

Marguerita smiled contentedly. Mrs. 
Lawrence’s German and her own geo- 
graphical limitations prevailed against 
despair concerning the destination of 
the young man. But she explained: 

“T have no hope ever him to see again. 
He was not my bridegroom, yes. He 
was to all of us alike so kind. And the 
old gentleman whom he served was so 
highly born, and completely distin- 
guished a gentleman, a friend even of 
the kaiser.” 

“Well, you’d better dismiss him from 
your mind, whoever he was,” said Mrs. 
Lawrence, briefly. 

At home she introduced Marguerita 
to Nora, acting as interpreter. She led 
the newcomer to her room, assigned her 
her share of the closet, and then she 


descended to recount her triumph to her 
husband in the library. 

“Um-m,” said that gentleman, who 
was slowly recovering the use of a 
broken leg, and who had few en- 
thusiasms during the process, “I only 
hope she doesn’t interrupt Von Muhler’s 
stories with German ejaculations, in her 
pleasure at seeing a fellow countryman 
on her first night of service.” 

“He knows English, doesn’t he?” in- 
quired Mrs. Lawrence, absent-mindedly. 

“Don’t you remember that he’s com- 
ing here as the translator of my book, 
Beth ?” 

“Oh, of course! How stupid of me! 
I do hope that Laura will be civil, 
at least. He isn’t married, is he?” 

Dr. Lawrence laughed and answered 
her question in his own way. 

“You know how miserable you’d be if 
she married a foreigner.” 

“Of course, I don’t want her to marry 
a foreigner! I know it’s narrow- 
minded and all that, but they all give 
me the creeps, I mean when I think of 
living in their countries, and being their 
wives. Marry a foreigner! I should 
hope not! But I do want her to be- 
come interested in a man! Once she 
forms that habit any decent fellow will 
do for marrying. And George War- 
riner is a decent fellow,” she concluded 
thoughtfully. 

Laura had been playing golf, after 
refusing with unsisterly scorn to aid in 
the preparations for the distinguished 
guest, even to the extent of advising as 
to the entrée. She came home late in 
the afternoon, flushed with exercise and 
contemptuous of the evening’s prospects. 
Laura had been born some centuries 
too late for the excitements she craved, 
and she had not yet lived long enough 
to adapt herself happily to the com- 
fortable commonplaces in which she 
passed her days. 

“T had thought of not coming home, 
but of going over to the Warriners’,” 
she observed easily. “But I remem- 
bered in time that that asinine cousin 
of theirs is there, so [ didn’t.” 

“Laura, you never thought of leaving 
me in the lurch!” 

















“Didn’t I though!” said Laura, dis- 
concertingly calm. 

“Not,” pursued Beth, “that George 
Warriner is what you say. He has 
seven thousand dollars a year, Elizabeth 
says, and ry 

“Fishy eyes!” 

“Eyes? You’re ridiculous! He’s only 
thirty-six is 

“He’s a tub!” 

“He’s devoted to you, too, and a man 
can’t help his figure. He’s as Heaven 
made him.” 

“Heaven! Truffles and champagne!” 

“You're irreverent, Laura. But any- 
way, it would have been horrid of you 
to go to-night. Do try to be decent to 
this Von Muhler man.” 

“What earthly interest can you ex- 
pect me to take in this old fossil who has 
translated Ned’s book ?” demanded Miss 
Benton, petulantly. “Or him in me? 
Why didn’t Ned meet him in town any- 
way, and dine him at the club?” 

“And Ned still hobbling on a 
crutch!” exclaimed Ned’s indignant 
wife. “You're silly, Laura, and often 
rude. You act as if life were meant 
to be interesting. Interesting! It’s a 
ridiculous notion. You are twenty-six, 
not sixteen. But do go and make your- 
self look decent, at least.” 

This injunction Miss Benton obeyed 
so successfully that when she trailed 
into the drawing room an hour later, a 
shimmering, opalescent sort of vision, 
there was an abrupt change of con- 
versation. The “old fossil” of her an- 
ticipations turned eagerly admiring eyes 
upon her as he made her the stiffest of 
German bows, and ceased to tell his host 
his opinion of the co-operative factory 
town he had that afternoon visited out 
on the Jersey flats. 

The fossil was very good-looking, 
even according to Miss Benton’s some- 
what exacting standards. He was tall, 
erect and of military rather than 
scholastic bearing. His eyes were brown 
and more openly ardent than those to 
whose admiration she was used. His 
foreign mannerisms, his bows and his 
standings aside, his swift swooping 
upon fallen fans and handkerchiefs, his 
obeisances in returning the same, ap- 
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pealed to her as delightfully deferential 
and very unlike the perfunctory courtesy 
of the boys who had grown up with her. 
His English had the foreigner’s per- 
fection, and his wit seemed sufficiently 
ready. Why was a man like this trans- 
lating dull books, she wondered. 

“Dinner is served,” announced the 
frightened voice of Marguerita from the 
gloom behind the portiéres. She had 
spent the whole afternoon repeating the 
three words that she might have them 
perfect at the proper moment. She was 
dizzy with exultation when she realized 
that they had gone from her unmarred 
and unmistakable. 

The oysters were eaten to an accom- 
paniment of much talk. The guest 
showed a wandering attention concern- 
ing his specialty and his host’s, and his 
views on State ownership of railroads 
were almost ignorant in their vague- 
ness. He knew, however, a great deal 
about golf in Berlin, and if Dr. Law- 
rence looked bored his sister-in-law did 
not. Mrs. Lawrence grew slightly nerv- 
ous. She had never seen Laura so 
instantly attracted by anyone. She de- 
cided that the undisguised admiration 
in Dr. von Muhler’s eyes was imper- 
tinent. Besides, all foreigners were 
dangerous! When she had asked Laura 
to be polite, she had not wanted her to 
be absorbed. After all, it was a risky 
thing, this bringing stray men of unde- 
termined charm into the circle of a girl 
so unreasonable as Laura. And George 
Warriner’s seven thousand dollars a 
year was such a decent suburban in- 
come! . 

Meantime Marguerita stood modestly 
out of the concentrated radiance of the 
candles, her eyes fixed upon Mrs. Law- 
rence, her every faculty intent upon her 
carefully memorized duties. Her round 
face alternated red and white as she 
mentally said her simple lesson. 

“Serve left, remove right, serve left, 
remove right. Remove ah, now 
she must remove the soup plates! 

The feat was accomplished in safety, 
nay, in glory. Mrs. Lawrence began 
to breathe more comfortably. Evi- 
dently Marguerite was going to be a 
treasure. How deft, attentive, noise- 
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less, alert, she was! The gratified 
hostess vouchsafed the handmaid a 
faint, evanescent smile of approval, 
which caused her to blush and bridle. 

They were permitting broiled mush- 
rooms to melt in their mouths before 
the new waitress had sufficiently recov- 
ered from her stage fright to give a 
composed attention to the diners. That 
young lady, now, how himmelschén she 
was, with her pale gold hair like a 
crown upon her head, and her blue-black 
eyes dancing toward the young man who 
leaned forward toward her across the 
obstructing flowers and lights! Dr. 
and Mrs. Lawrence seemed te be re- 
mote from these two, for all their sub- 
stantial presence and their smiles and 
words. Ah, perhaps the young man 
was the betrothed of the young lady! 
Ah, how wonder-lovely that would be, 
and how fortunate she, Marguerita, was 
to have fallen into so beautiful a situa- 
tion at once. Ah—— 

“Ach himmiel! It is even he himself!” 
cried the new waitress, bursting shrilly 
into the ripple and the chatter. Her 
eyes were fixed on the distinguished 
guest at last. Her fat hand clutched her 
black bodice and white apron at a point 
physiologically incorrect to denote the 
heart, but traditionally used. “Ach 
himme/!” she murmured again more 
faintly. 

Laura looked up. So did the guest. 
His eyes rested blankly upon the 
waitress, and turned blankly toward his 
hostess. Dr. Lawrence also regarded 
his wife as one who awaits an explana- 
tion. She stared inquiringly at her 
treasure. Was the girl insane? It 
must be so. Germans often were, she 
was sure she had read in one of Ned’s 
remarkable statistical works! Well, she 
must be an unruffled hostess though her 
entire household went mad. Besides 
they—the insane—were best ruled by 
quietude, she had often heard. 

“Marguerita,” she said evenly, “you 
may leave the room and send Nora to 
me.” 

But as Nora, purple with illy sup- 
pressed rage and breathing “notices” 
from every angle, slammed the rest of 
the dinner on the table, there flashed 


upon her mistress a recollection of the 
morning’s scene on the boat, and Mar- 
guerita’s excitement then. She scruti- 
nized the young man, and her imagina- 
tion leaped. Villainy, she concluded, sat 
upon his brow. Bold, even impudent, 
were his eyes. Firm, even hard, was 
his mouth. His manner was daring 
even to recklessness. And Laura, who 
saw no charm about stout George War- 
riner and seven thousand dollars a year 
—obstinate, short-sighted girl!—Laura 
was clearly enraptured with his society. 
After dinner he should be confronted, 
the impostor, with a Nemesis. Mrs. 
Lawrence grew confused and melo- 
dramatic in her intentions. A valet! At 
her table, making eyes at her sister! 

Coffee was served in the library with 
a clatter that threatened the cups, but 
their owner was deaf. She watched 
her opportunity to escape. She did not 
have to watch long. Her own husband 
might notice ker absence, but not her 
infatuated sister or her masquerading 
guest. 

In the kitchen she confronted the un- 
intelligible and tearful Marguerita and 
the far too intelligible and irate Nora. 
For once Mrs. Lawrence ignored the at- 
titude of that potentate. 

“What did you mean,” she demanded, 
sharply, of the new waitress, “by your 
outbreak at dinner?” 

“Oh, the so kind young man, the 
valet of the distinguished, high-born 
professor, the friend even Mar- 
guerita dissolved into sobs. 

“Our guest was the valet of whom 
you spoke this morning?” Mrs. Law- 
rence ached to reach the drawing room, 
to confront the impostor, and to shriek 
to Laura that this was what came of 
the quest of the “interesting” in man. 
But she waited to prepare her plan per- 
fectly. 

“Ye-ye-yes, ja, ja, 
guerita. 

“Hold your tongue, Nora,” remarked 
Mrs. Lawrence, sharply and vulgarly, 
to the cook, who was still demanding to 
know if she had been hired to enter the 
dining room in the middle of a dinner 
and to make a holy show of herself. 

“Hold your tongue.” Mrs. Lawrence 
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was surprised at the relief her tartness 
afforded her. If she could slap some 
one she was sure it would have a very 
calming effect. Well, in a minute or 
two something as soothing would have 
happened. 

In the library again, with Dr. von 
Muhler leaping to his feet and stand- 
ing at attention as she entered, she 
gratified her latent taste for amateur 
theatricals. 

“Ned,” she said, walking up to her 
husband’s chair and casting a glance at 
Laura, who had unconsciously ranged 
herself beside the German, “Ned, I learn 
from Marguerita, who crossed in the 
steerage of the Kaiser [Vilhelm der 
Grosse, that we have the pleasure of en- 
tertaining to-night not Dr. von Muhler, 
but his valet.” 

“Not Dr. von Muhler!” gasped Dr. 
Lawrence, reaching for his crutch that 
he might meet the astounding situation 
on his feet. 

“His valet!” cried Laura, eager inter- 
est in her tones. The possible masquer- 
ade only heightened her enjoyment of 
the guest. Had it been her fortune to 
live in the days of highwaymen, she 
would have gladly eloped with some 
Dick Turpin—especially if her lines had 
been cast in academic places. The guest 
of the evening favored her with a look 
of passionate gratitude, evidently mis- 
taking her manner for one of scornful 
unbelief. 

“Ach himmel, ach weh,” sobbed Mar- 
guerita, rocking herself miserably back 
and forth. 

“Ts this—is there not some mistake?” 
asked the host, who was not in his 
wife’s confidence as to why their guest 
should be shown in a disadvantageous 
light. “Dr. yon—our guest, Beth, seems 
familiar with my book.” 

“Marguerita is quite certain in her 
identification,” replied Mrs. Lawrence. 
Then she added, suavely: “The gentle- 
man must know how glad I should be 
to learn that there has been a mistake 
made.” 

“What a fuss over nothing!” ex- 
claimed Laura, waving her fan airily, 
her blue eyes quite black with excite- 
ment, her cheeks brilliant. “Suppose 
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your new servant is right, Beth—which 
I do not for a moment believe,” she 
added, perfunctorily. 

“Most gracious frdulein,’ 
the guest. 

“What of it? Have we not enjoyed 
this gentleman’s _ society? Have 
we 2a 

“Laura, have you taken leave of your 
senses? Don’t you realize that unless 
this—this gentleman—can offer an ex- 
planation, can disclaim Marguerita’s 
identification—he will be proved a com- 
mon thief? He comes with another 
man’s name and papers.” 

“Not a common thief,” declared 
Laura, with a stress upon the adjective. 

“If you will permit me,” said the ob- 
ject of all the uproar, standing very 
straight and tall in their midst, “I will 
explain to-morrow when further papers 
will save you the strain of any uncor- 
roborated belief in me. The identifica- 
tion is quite right. [I am the man whom 
your maidservant here takes me to be, 
though I did not recollect her or recog- 
nize her at first. I hope,” he added, 
gently, to her, “that you have caused 
yourself no trouble by remembering 
your old friend sooner than he did re- 
member you.” 

He bowed and departed out of their 
dazed presences. Laura recovered her 
voice first. 

**So,” she cried, flippantly, “‘so it is we 
get rid of the most entertaining man 
that ever darkened—or lightened—our 
doors !”’ 

“Wouldn't the society at Sing Sing be 
rather to your taste?” suggested Beth, 
sweetly, while from down the hall came 
a German sob about the high-born friend 
of the emperor. 

“For my part,” went on Laura, “I 
have never met a man whom I liked so 
well. He is,” she continued, casually, 
“the sort of a man whom I should like 
to marry.” 

“T am going to look after the silver,” 
announced Mrs. Lawrence, witheringly, 
while her husband sought to restore 
peace with a murmured, “There, there, 
girls.” 

The next morning a messenger ap- 
peared. He bore a bundle of German 
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periodicals. In each one, below the pic- 
ture of the man who had dined with 
them the night before there was a para- 
graph of this import: 


“Dr. Emil von Muhler has been compelled 
to abandon his intention of crossing to 
America in the steerage because of the ill- 
ness of his father, Dr. Gustay von Muhler, 
who will accompany him on a voyage of con- 
valescence. He will, however, make as close 
a study of the steerage passengers, particu- 
larly of the conditions which lead them to 
emigrate to America, as his attention to his 
father will permit. The report to the com- 
mission of inquiry on emigration will not, 
however, be made until after another voyage 
to the United States.’ 


“What she could see in him, a for- 


eigner,” the country club of which Miss 
Laura Benton had once been a distin- 
guished light, declared it could not 
fathom. That was after Dr. von Muh- 
ler’s second voyage to-the United States. 
But George Warriner, studying the 
wreathed monograms on the gold ciga- 
rette case which he, as usher, had to re- 
mind him of the wedding whenever it 
should happen to slip his recollection, 
shook his head. 

“T don’t know what she meant by it,” 
he said, dully; “but she said she had to 
marry him to make amends for an insult 
of her sister’s to him. She was only 
joshin’, you know. She—she—don’t 
you think she was a lot in love with 
him ?” 


ws 


THE FOUR WINDS 


HE North Wind shouts in trumpet tone, 
The war cry of the polar zone, 


And Nature’s nurslings, frail and fair, 
Dread this wild Samson of the air. 


The West Wind comes, in gentle guise, 
From sunlit seas and azure skies, 


And with a quick and nymphlike grace 
Smooths al! the frowns on Nature’s face. 


The East Wind taps against the pane, 
Threaded with sullen strands of rain, 


And, with his harsh and blighting breath, 
Blows from the dark morass of Death. 


The South Wind flows—a flutelike stream— 
Through misty meadow-lands of dream, 


From tropic strand and spicy grove, 
Breathing of music and of love. 


Wititiam H. Hayne. 























For the Hand of Widow Judson 





By Holman F. Day 


ALACHI WEBB, post- 
@ master of Dickvale, drove 
out with the’ agility of a 
whippet as the stage from 
Newry station jangled up, 
snatched the lank mail 
bag from the mittened hands of Driver 
Arad Strout and darted back indoors, 
for the January wind played shrewishly 
with his thin white locks. Then he 
slammed the door of his little stockade 
in the corner of the store, banged the 
wooden slide down over the wicket, 
and proceeded to ‘“‘open mail.” 

The solemn old loafers who were 
gathered about the stove were left in 
possession of the mercantile section of 
the village emporium. F 

Suddenly the nervous runk-tunk of 
Malachi’s receiving stamp ceased. 

He ejaculated a wordless snort of sur- 
prise. The old men cocked their heads. 
They were as curious as magpies at all 
times and seasons, those old men, with 
the inquisitiveness of the aged who 
have little to do and nothing to think 
about except the affairs of some one 
else. 

“Waal, by godfrey mighty!” Lisp of 
slipping documents in the post office pen. 

‘“Hain’t speakin’ to none o’ us, be ye, 
Mal’chi?” ventured Clem Stoddard, but 
cautiously, for the postmaster was 
quick-spoken and irritable. 

Scuff-scuff of papers. “Sculch o’ 
mail!” Zip, zip! ‘Fifty-one, fifty-tew, 
fifty-three ss 

“T say, be ye talkin’ to any of us, 
Mal’chi?” again shouted Stoddard. 

“Don’t ye buther me when I’m sortin’ 
mail,” bellowed the postmaster, angrily, 
and with.more rapid staccato than usual. 








A moment later he threw up his 
wicket and stood with his face at the 
aperture, his spectacles hanging -pre- 
cariously to the end of his nose. 

“Mail’s open, boys,” he called. 

All the old men struggled to their feet 
and filed along to the window, hoping 
to get a clew to the cause of the post- 
master’s agitation. 

“Northin’, Iral.’’ 

Iral Cobb was close to the wicket and 
was about to put a leading question to 
the postmaster, but that wary official, 
with a glance at the next one in line, 
plucked a newspaper from a box and 
shoved it through to the hand that was 
poked over Iral’s shoulder. 

“Y’r Zion’s Review, Clem! No, 
northin’ for the rest in your neighbor- 
hood.” 

Again Iral’s lips unclosed, but the 
postmaster was now passing a letter to 
Uncle Pierson, unceremoniously brush- 
ing Iral’s withered cheek. 

“A cirec’lar, Philo! Hain’t them crit- 
ters never goin’ to find out you've giv’ 
up the kerridge bus’ness ?” 

“Vas, Ezry, letter f’r ye. Looks like 
Cynthy’s writin’,” added Malachi, ex- 
hibiting his paternal interest in the gen- 
eral correspondence of the community. 

“Northin’ for the rest on ye,” he de- 
clared, with a comprehensive squint 
down the line. Then returning his gaze 
to Uncle Iral, who was incubating his 
question, he lifted his spectacles to his 
brow and snapped: 

“No, I said! Northin’! What be ye 
—deefer’n a haddock ?” 

And shutting his lips tightly, he trot- 
ted to the back of the store, drew a gal- 
lon of kerosene for the Williams boy, 
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jabbed a potato on the snout for a stop- 
ple, measured out a half pound of pep- 
permint lozenges for Uncle Pierson, 
who always kept a little supply of that 
comestible in his pocket, and then, after 
selling two vards of gingham remnant 
to an old woman whose head was muf 
fled in a blue cloud, he stumped along to 
the door, scratched a little hole on the 
frosty glass, and stood peering up the 
road toward the tavern stables. An in- 
definable air of mystery hung about 
him. 

“Turrible sort of puckered up all of 
a sudden, hain’t he?” growled Clem 
Stoddard. 

“It can’t be a special deliv’ry, nor 
northin’, or he’d be humpin’ out with 
it,” asserted Iral. 

“Usk hum, somebuddy,” advised Un- 
cle Pierson, walloping a peppermint 
luxuriously under his tongue. 

“Yas, an’ git vour head snapped off'n 
ye,’ snorted TIral, discontentedly. 
‘When he’s set, he’s setter’n old Mount 
Pisgy. I shan’t humor him enough to 
ask him ag’in.” 

“You ask him? Why, ye never 
yipped a word to him,” sneered Stod- 
dard. 

But the colloquy was interrupted. The 
postmaster suddenly retired from his 
position and went into the pen. 

In a few moments the door was 
slammed open, and in stamped Stage- 
driver Arad Strout. He regularly came 
to the store for a smoke and a chat, as 
soon as he “put up” his horses at the 
tavern stables. 

As he advanced to the stove he un- 
wound from his neck his big crocheted 
scarf. He folded it across his knees care- 
fully after he sat down, and, while he 
tamped the tobacco into his pipe, he 
gazed on the gorgeous reds and blues of 
the yarn with affectionate complacency. 

A queer look went from eye to eye in 
the little group, and one or two old men 
nudged elbows significantly. 


Clem Stoddard, who had earned a 


Dickvale reputation as the most un- 
abashed “hector” in the community, at 
last leaned forward and gingerly picked 
up a corner of the fringe. 

“Pretty fair kind o’ fancy work f'r 
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an old bach,” he suggested. ‘S’pose of 
course ye croshayed it yourself while 
ye’ve been waitin’ f’r trains down t’ 
Newry station?” 

“Yas,” replied Arad, not the flicker of 
a smile under his grizzled beard. “‘Al- 
wa’s cal’late to keep a leetle tattin’ on 
hand.” 

The 
mirth. 

“What be this p'tic’‘lar stitch?’ grave- 
ly pursued Stoddard, only the twinkle 
of his eves under the wrinkled lids re- 
vealing his irony. “Is it count two an’ 
purl one?” , 

“No, it’s more of a chain stitch,” 
explained Arad, affably. “Purl, count 
two, an’ purl ag’in—all to slow music 
an’ holdin’ your breath.” 

“Jesso, jesso!” agreed Stoddard. He 
bent and examined the scarf more at- 
tentively to cover his confusion. Stod- 
dard had his reputation to sustain, and 
now he dared to touch upon a subject 
that the villagers had hitherto discussed 
only behind Arad’s back. He said, sym- 
pathetically : 

Bein’ color blind must be a turrible 
outset to ye in your fancy work!” 

“T hain’t color blind,” snapped Arad, 
yanking his pipe from his lips. He was 
taken off his guard. “What made ye 
think I was color blind?” 

‘“Northin’ much, only ve had to have 
the Widder “Lisbuth Judson pick out 
your yarn fr ye. Leastways, she was 
into the store here quite a spell ago an’ 
bought that same kind o’ yarn for a 
man’s scarf.” 

In spite of his efforts at control, 
Arad’s face flushed self-consciously. 

The old men slapped their legs and 
cackled. Before the stage-driver could 


listeners swelled with — silent 


frame suitable retort, the postmaster 
came from his pen. He had a fat wad 
of letters in his hand. There was a 


queer look of repressed excitement on 
his face. He briskly dumped the letters 
on Arad’s outstretched scarf, and blurted 
in a voice that he tried to make matter- 
of-fact : 

“Y’r mail, Arad!” 

Strout held his corncob pipe far to 
one side and stared down on the heap in 
astonishment. The old men, as deeply 














surprised, gaped:and gazed. Everyone 
in Dickvale knew that Arad Strout was 
a bachelor, he had always boasted that 
he didn’t have any relatives to bother 
him, and he had never been known to 
get more than two letters a year. 

But here was an epistolary inundation 
of square envelopes, displaying charac- 
teristics of feminine correspondence. In 
fact, even through the smother of to- 
bacco smoke and above the odors of 
kerosene and codfish, there rose a deli- 
cate whiff of perfume that sent Stod- 
dard’s nose into the air with a grateful 
*“Umf—pah-h-h !" 

“Mail?” demanded the stage-driver. 

“Yas, mail,’”’ returned the postmaster, 
irritably. “Don't look like a pound o’ 
liver, does it?” 

“Mail? Why, that hain’t mine. Don't 
belong to me. Take it away!” He still 
held his arms up wide extended, as 
though a serpent lay coiled in his lap. 

“Hain’'t no other Arad Double-yer 
Strout in Dickvale, is the’?” 

“Never heered 0’ none,” admitted the 
stage-driver. 

“Waal, an’ the’ hain’t! Ev’ryone o’ 
them letters is dy-rected to Arad Dou- 
ble-yer Strout, an’ that’s you—an’ the’s 
jest seventy-one o’ them, fr I counted 
‘em over twice to make sure.” 

The postmaster backed to the stove, 
stuck his hands under his coat tails, 
rocked on his heels, and looked down on 
Arad with an air of triumph. 

Strout stared back at him for a mo- 
ment, then blinked a bewildered gaze on 
the circle of faces. 

“Look’s if ye’d been ‘lected,’ com- 
mented Stoddard, dryly. ‘“‘What with 
scarves an’ one thing ‘nuther, ’twould 
seem like ye’d sort of made a hit with 
the wimmen folks.” 

Strout scowled. From his waistcoat 
pocket he drew his spectacles, straddled 
the arch firmly on his nose, and picked 
up the top letter. 

“A—rad Double-yer Strout!” he 
mused, with a nod of his head for each 
syllable. ‘‘Seems to mean me, all right, 
but I swanny, | He twirled the 
envelope around and studied the post- 
mark. “Pee-ory Ills!” he murmured. 
“T never knowed anyone in Pee-ory IIIs 
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in all my whole life. I don't see—can’t 
see—who——” 

‘l’ve heern tell that by openin’ letters 
ye could sometimes find out who’s they’s 
frum,” suggested Clem Stoddard. He 
was leaning with his elbows on his knees, 
his gaze fixed hungrily on the pile. Arad 
ran a baleful eye around the circle of 
intent faces. 

“I'd like to know,” he growled, ‘‘what 
bus’ness you fellers have got settin’ 
‘round here like bull pups snuffin’ hung 
bac’n an’ droolin’ at me an’ my private 
affairs !” 

“Oh, if it’s that way,” bawled Stod- 
dard, with a sarcastic yelp of laughter, 
“oh, if it’s that way!” He rose. *‘ ’Scuse 
me! I didn’t think that *twas a sub 
rosy thing. I thought seein’ as how 
ye've prob'ly got the Widder Judson 
solid, ye wouldn't be goin’ into any gen’- 
ral naytional flirtation bus’ness. But— 
‘scuse me if I have been bustin’ into any 
love secrets.” 

“Set down, you cussnation fool!” 
roared Arad. “Ye needn't go to hintin’ 
an’ startin’ stories that I’m up to any- 
thing that I’m ashamed of.” And as 
though to clear himself from this hate- 
ful suspicion he ripped open the letter. 

Those grouped about the stove settled 
themselves into attitudes of grave ex- 





pectation. Slowly Arad read. The old 
men watched his moving lips and 


studied the frowns that wreathed his 
forehead. 
At last he _ re-folded the letter, 


scratched his head thoughtfully with his 
pipe stem, and, cocking his chin, opened 
his mouth to speak. The circle straight- 
ened itself hopefully, but he clacked his 
teeth together, nipped his lips and 
opened another letter. The loafers 
sagged down disappointedly on their el- 
bows. 

Then he fell to opening letters in ear- 
nest. From half the missives he took 
photographs which he studied, holding 
them jealously close to his face with 
their backs to the onlookers. 

He piled them up face down on the 
scarf. 

Finally, as Arad read on, Clem Stod- 
dard could endure the tense silence no 
longer. 
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“Don’t want a_ sekert’ry, do 
Arad?” he inquired, blandly. 

The stage-driver jerked himself out 
of his abstraction. His cheeks were 
purply red and his gaze shifted uneasily. 
Though half the letters were still un- 
opened, he scrabbled the litter together 
in his scarf, picked up the ends and 
stumbled to his feet. But as he rose the 
little pile of photographs, slipping on 
their glaze, tumbled out of the scarf and 
went scaling in all directions. 

Never was there more unanimity of 
helpfulness displayed in Dickvale. Each 
old man pounced upon a picture and 
studied it as he returned it to the crest- 
fallen Arad. 

They were all photographs of young 
women. 

“Reel pritty gal, Arad,” coo-ed Stod- 
dard, first to hand in his capture. “Don- 
no as I blame ye a mite!” 

“Up-headed the le-e-est speck, I sh’d 
say,’ ventured Uncle Pierson, return- 
ing his catch after a long scrutiny. “But 
there, them high-sperited women us’ly 
makes good wives arter they gits tamed 
down.” 

“Likely ’nough lookin’ gal here, too,” 
commented Iral Cobb. “But I don't 
like them rat-things wimmin is wearin’ 
in their hair nowadays to make it stick 
out,” he added, with an explanatory 
thumb on the offending style of coiffure. 

“Seems like it might buther ye some to 
hitch so many wimmin folks on the 
string an’ keep run o’ them,” objected 
the postmaster, as he added his picture 
to the pile. “Now what's that one’s 
name ?—quick!” he asked, with a sort 
of civil service intention of ascertaining 
if Arad was perfect in his new role of 
Don Juan. 

“Dad blame ye, ye infernal old 
sanups!” roared the stage-driver, exas- 
perated by the malicious insinuations. 
His mind was dizzy with the problem 
that had suddenly confronted him. 
“What are ye tryin’ to make out ag’in 
me, anyway?” he asked. 

“IT wonder,” drawled Stoddard, “what 
the Widder ’Lizbuth Judson would say 
to see them love letters from other wim- 
min tied up in that scarf?” 

“Shet your clack!” thundered Arad. 


ye, 
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“Ye think ye’re goin” to nag me till I 
tell ye my private bus’ness, but I hain’t 
a-goin’ to humor ye, ye old pick-ed 
noses! My private bus’ness is my pri- 
vate bus’ness,” he called over his shoul- 
der as he stumped through the door. 

“Yas, I should keep that kind o’ bus’- 
ness private ’f I’s you,” returned Stod- 
dard, tauntingly. 

The old men, angered by the slight 
and the insult, growled affirmation of 
the sentiment. 

“Yas, I should keep that private,” 
went on Stoddard, “specially so fur’s the 
Widder Judson’s concerned.” 

On his way to the door Arad passed 
a man who had just entered—a chunky, 
wheezy, smirky man with sandy tufts of 
cheek whiskers stuck on his round, red 
face like landles on an Edam cheese. 
Arad glared, the new arrival deepened 
his smirk to a satirical leer, and neither 
spc ke. 

“Don’t ye reckin’ that Widderer 
Square Sprague,” muttered Stoddard, 
in an aside to the offended “old picked 
noses,” “would be more ’r less int’rested 
in this new flirtation bus’ness? That is, 
seein’ as how it’s gen’rally reckoned that 
Arad’s cut the square out with the wid- 
der?” His tone was significant. 

Each man replaced his pipe in his 
mouth, winked solemnly in the direction 
of the newcomer, and smoked in silence. 
While the rotund squire was revolving 
before the stove, toasting his complacent 
personality, spreading his fat hands and 
chirruping astonished “Ohs” and “Ahs” 
and ‘‘Phoh-phohs,” Stoddard opened his 
budget of news. 

Ten minutes later the squire buttoned 
his fur coat and left the store. The 
postmaster flew to the peek hole. 

“He’s turned up to the widder’s,” he 
called over his shoulder to the “stove 
senators.” The old men sighed, spat 
and tucked away their pipes, for the 
hour had drawn near to chore time. 

“T reckin’ Arad’ll wish his cake was 
dough an’ the devil had it,” said Uncle 
Pierson, and he took his segment of 
cheese and started for home, followed 
by the others. 

At seven o'clock that evening Stage- 
driver Strout, with a final feel at his 











blue bow, to make sure that the elastic 
fastener was securely settled about his 
collar button, puffed out the lamp in his 
dingy, chilly room at the Dickvale tav- 
ern, and set forth for the comfortable 
fireside of Widow Elizabeth Judson. 
He knew that the logs were snapping in 
the fireplace in the sitting room, and he 
bore a paper bag filled with Tallman 
sweetings as a gift to the widow. He 
went to the piazza door, according to his 
custom, and rapped with the comfort- 
able knock of budding proprietorship. 
The widow came promptly, but instead 
of throwing the door hospitably wide 
open as usual, she shut the inner door, 
so that not a breath of glow might come 
from the sitting room, propped her 
plump personality in the outer portal, 
and said in her firmest tones—and her 
tones were always firm: 

“Jest a minit, Mister Strout; I’ve got 
a question to ask you before you come 
into my house ag’in.. I’m plain an’ to 
the p’int, with few words when I hear 
gossip about anyone—an’ that’s the only 
way to be. Now I’ve heered that only 
this afternoon down t’ the store you set 
there amongst a crowd o’ gawrpin’ men 
and read over love letters from a lot o’ 
flirty wimmin of Heaven knows where, 
all the way from Clue to Eri, an’ passed 
comments, an’ showed their photografts, 
an’ , 

“Hold on, ’Lizbuth,” cried Arad; “I 
was goin’ to ask your advice right on 
that same thing, an’ show 

“What I want to know is, did you 
have them love letters there? It come 
straight to me, now I can tell you that! 
Ye’d better not lie to me, Mr. Strout! 
Now did ye have ’em?” 

“Yas, I did!” blurted out the stage- 
driver, “‘but, ’Lizbuth : 

“Don’t ye ’Lizbuth me!” she snapped, 
venomously. “So ye had letters, hey? 
an set there like an old fool an’ handed 
round wimmin’s pictures to comment 
on?” 

“Now, Mis’ Judson,” 
“them letters 

“So ye own right up to the letters, 
hey, ye shameless critter ?”’ she stormed. 
“An’ how about wroppin’ ’em in the 
scarf I croshayed for you—set and 














he protested, 
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worked over till my eyes seemed popping 
out o’ my head—croshayed for you as 
an engagement present—an’ now to 
have my name bandied all ’round, an’ ” 
—a sob checked her for a moment, but 
she hastened on before he could frame 
more remonstrances—‘‘what hav’ ye to 
say ‘bout wroppin’ them nasty things in 
my scarf an’ tug-a-luggin’ ‘em round 
for a mock an’ a shame to a decent 
woman, an’ now to have the whol’ speech 
o’ the place after me!” 
“°Lizbuth!” he quavered. 
come in an’ talk this——” 
“Not a step!” she cried ; “not a single, 
solitary step. Lemme tell you this, 
Arad Strout; you shan’t never darken 
my door ag’in in this mortal world, 
never! An’ you git off’n my piazzy this 
minit or I'll set boy Bruno on to you, 
and then have Square Sprague sue you 
for trespass. There ye have it—Square 
Sprague!” And tossing the name of his 
rival at him with all the significance she 
could muster, she slammed the door in 


“Lemme 


his face. But immediately it was flung 
open for an instant, and the widow 
cried: 


“It shan’t be said that J’ve been left 
on the chips on account o’ you, Mister 
Strout. You jest keep your eye out for 
a weddin’ in this house—an’ mighty 
soon, too. The’s other men in the world 
‘sides Strouts.” 

Bang! went the door again, and with 
final emphasis. 

As he creaked down the snowy path, 
he came upon two or three old men who 
apparently had met by accident in the 
street at the gate. 

“Hain’t ye leavin’ ruther early, 
Arad?” inquired the familiar voice of 
Clem Stoddard, drawling unctuously. 

The stage-driver lifted his fist with a 
growl of rage, but checking his sudden 
passion he whirled, strode to the tavern 
and locked himself into his dingy little 
room, his heart hot and bitter. 

Huddled_ disconsolately beside the 
lamp. he fetched those amazing letters 
from his trunk and began to re-peruse 
them, his breath streaming on the frosty 
air. 

All were of the same tenor. The 
writers stated that they had seen his ad- 
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vertisement in The Lovers’ League, 
matrimonial paper, and had thought he 
would make a good husband. One 
woman had pinned the clipped adver- 
tisement to the top of her letter, and 
Arad read with interest his promulgated 
qualifications, as follows: 


BACHELOR—Sprightly, young, rich, called 
distinguished looking and connected with 
postal department of United States Gov- 
ernment, would like young and handsome 
wife to join him on his extensive country 
estate. Plenty of servants. Happy life. 
Address Arap W. Strout, Dickvale—— 


Arad banged his fist upon the sheet. 
Then in his passion he ripped the letters, 
threw them about, stamped upon them, 
and finally wadded them into the little 
air-tight stove, and set fire to them. 

“Tt’s a plot,” he gritted over and over, 
“an’ I reckin’ I know who’s done it an’ 
what fur, an’ I’ll show him up if it takes 
ev'ry dollar I’ve got in God’s world.” 

The business of the next day em- 
braced the regular duties in Arad 
Strout’s life, and he went about them as 
usual, paying no heed to the sly grins of 
the villagers. 

He jangled away to, Newry station 
for his forenoon trip and came back in 
the afternoon. When he went into the 
post office Malachi Webb, with a ficti- 
tious air of calmness, handed out his 
mail—a huge pile of letters. 

“One hundred an’ twenty-two,” con- 
fided Malachi to the interested throng 
about the stove. “All wimmin’s writin’. 
Good godfrey, he must be a_ pirut 
amongst ’em!” 

gut Arad did not cater to the curi- 
osity around the stove. He stuffed his 
letters about his person and stumped 
away to the tavern. That evening he 
went again to the widow’s door. She 
peeped out at him, but would not open 
to his knocking. So he sorrowfully 
hung the new scarf on the doorknob 
and went away. Squire Sprague took 
it in with him when he came, and 
laughed his throaty cackle as he deliv- 
ered it to the widow. And the next day 
the general report around Dickvale was 
to the effect that the marriage intentions 
of Peleg Sprague and Elizabeth Judson 
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were entered upon the books of the town 
clerk. 

About a week from that time came 
the big rain that cleared away into a 
sleet storm. And then the snow crust 
froze into a dazzling slipperiness, and 
all the land was as though it had been 
hermetically sealed under that covering. 

It was on the first day after the storm 
—a day with a riotous wind—that the 
Newry-Dickvale stage met a sleigh on 
the top of big Tumbletom hill. In the 
sleigh was Squire Sprague muffled in a 
fur coat, and beside him sat Widow 
Elizabeth Judson. They were return- 
ing from Newry, and anyone with halt 
an eye could see that the parcel she so 
tenderly nursed on her lap was the wed- 
ding bonnet that the Newry trimmer had 
just delivered. 

Squire Sprague sheered out carefully, 
his eyes on his horse’s feet, steering so 
that the crust might not cut the animal's 
hocks. 

Arad suddenly swung his heavy pung 
and locked runners. The next instant 
he flung the halter rope around the 
curve of the irons and hitched sleigh 
and pung together with a solid horse 
knot. 

“What ye might call ‘boarded on the 
high seas,” chuckled Arad. 

“Ye'll rip your runner off, square, ‘f 
ve hain’t careful,” he continued, admon- 
ishingly. Sprague had lashed his horse, 
but his light sleigh did not even jar the 
heavy stage pung. 

“What ye mean by sech actions?” 
snapped the widow. 

“Tf the’ hain't one way to git a chance 
to talk over bus’ness,” said Arad, scruf- 
fing his ear with a big mitten—for the 
blast was keen across the hilltop—‘‘the’s 
another.” 

“Vm 
widow. 

“So was I, standin’ on your doorstep 
one night *bout week ago,” calmly re- 
plied Arad. 

All this time the squire was bawling 
ferociously, and now he attempted to 
squirm around in his seat and belabor 
Arad's horses—in his rage, heedless of 
consequences, 

“Turrible restless man, your friend 


freezin’ here,” shrilled the 











there is,’ commented the stage-driver, 
cheerfully, to the irate widow. 

The squire’s malevolent attention was 
on the stage horses—the widow was 
glaring at Arad from the depths of her 
“cloud,” and her eyes were off her 
bundle. Unobserved he ran the tip of 
his whip under the twine that tied the 
parcel, twisted deftly, yanked and the 
next instant the light affair, its paper 
hollowing like sails, went skimming 
ever the crust down the pasture slope of 
the big hill. 

“Oh, massy, Jud, my — bunnit!” 
screamed the bereaved woman. 

It merrily slid over the glarey surface, 
skirted a rock with a quick little run, 
and then tacked, and missing stays hung 
up dejectedly on a stunted hard-hack 
bush that drearily rustled its dry tuft 
above the crust. 

“Git it,’ cried the widow, snatching 
the reins away from the sluggish and 
staring squire. He gazed on the parcel 
sourly, and flashed a look of suspicion 
on the bland Arad. 

“My weddin’ bunnit!” she persisted. 
‘The’ hain’t no time to have another 
trimmed. Git out an’ git it, square!” 
Iler tone was imperious. 

‘The’ hain’t northin’ else for you to 
do as a gent escortin’ a lady,” observed 
Arad, with the tone of social mentor. 

The squire glowered balefully, and 
gruntingly stumbled out of the sleigh. 

“Run along cheerful now!” advised 
Arad. “Leetle services to ladies should 
alwa’s be done in a sprightly way.” 

The squire glared up searchingly at 
sound of the adjective, but the stage- 
driver's face only beamed good humor. 

“Put vour boots, now, square,” plead- 
ed the widow. “It's like to blow away 
ag’in.” 

Chank! chank! chank! away the 
dumpy squire went, his feet crashing 
through the crust. 

“Must be a good deal like promenad- 
in’ ‘round through the glass of 
frames in a garding,’ suggested Arad, 
leaning comfortably on his elbows. The 


set 


widow tossed her nose superciliously, 
and kept her eye on her faithful knight. 
Chank! chank! chank! 


The bits of 
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crust that were dislodged by the squire’s 
boots went skating and trinkling ahead 
of him, driven by the wind. They shook 
the hat from its moorings, a fresh blast 
caught it eagerly, and away it whirled, 
the paper tips flaunting like a flirtatious 
invitation to a chase. 

The squire, spurred by a scream from 
the widow, quickened his pace, the crust 
particles cascading ahead of his stolid 
rush, 

“I didn’t realize the square was so 
spry an’ nimble!” said Arad, admiringly. 
“Jest look at that duck he made then, 
Mis’ Judson.” 

The hat had halted in the lee of a sweet 
fern bush, and its pursuer swooped upon 
it like a hawk. But it airily eluded him 
and went skimming down the glistening 
slope, leaving the squire on his hands 
and knees, clicking his teeth in rage. 

Arad pointed his whip butt at the 
strange quadruped. “Looks like a pic- 
tur’ of a polar scene—polar bear chasin’ 
seal in foreground,’ he _ observed, 
thoughtfully. Still the widow did not 
answer. The squire arose and cast a 
look at her as if he meditated returning. 

“You bring that bunnit, Square 
Sprague,” she shrieked, “or dont ye 
ever darst to speak to me ag’in in the 
wide world.” 

“That’s right, Mis’ Judson, 
him!” chuckled the stage-driver. 

Sprague pledded on down the slope 
sullenly. 

“Look here, “Lizbuth!” broke in 
Arad, with a firmness that drew her even 
despite herself. ‘‘The’s been consid’able 
foolishness ‘tween you ’n’ me last few 
days, an’ now it’s time f’r sense an’ rea- 
son. Ye're a high-sperited woman, I 
know, but ye make mistakes same’s the 
best of us do, an’ ig 

“Mistakes!” she snapped. 


train 





“T spose 


_ye call writin’ love letters to ev’ry wom- 


an from here to Hackenny a mistake, 
too, don’t ye—hey ?” 

“Hold on there, ’Lizbuth Judson,” 
roared Arad. “I hain’t writ’ no letters 
to no wimmen, an’ I don’t want no more 
o’ them twits, neither. You listen to 
me, now!” His tone was harsh and 
masterful. Clinching his reins between 
his knees, he dove his hand into his 
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breast pocket and hauled out his long 
fat wallet. He selected from it a folded 
paper. 

“Ye jest pee-ruse that!” He shoved 
the paper, unfolded, under her nose. It 
was a letter to the editor of The Lovers’ 
League, asking the insertion of an ad- 
vertisement, copy and money inclosed. 

“An’ there’s the ad,” he cried, passing 
along another paper; “the orig’nal copy 
of it. It cost me fifty dollars to send a 
lawyer down t’ city to git them letters 
an’ he’s jest got back. But I don’t be- 
gretch the expense a mite!” he added, 
contentedly. “Now, Mis’ Judson, I 
reckin ye don’t need spec’s to see whose 
handwritin’ that is?” 

Her eyes were sparkling with indig- 
nation and astonishment. 

“D’ye mean to tell me, Arad Strout, 
that he—he 

“T mean to say’”—he pointed his whip 
with quivering hand at the distant 
furred figure bounding over the cradle 
knoll hummocks like a performing bear 
—‘‘I mean to say, “Lizbuth, that that 
was the job put up on me by that mis’- 
able, grinnin’, hand-twistin’, lyin’ son of 
a sea cook, an’ I’ve sent him’—he 
checked himself—“Prov’dunce sent him 
sky-whoopin’ off down there so’s I could 
tell ve all this in peace an’ quietness. I’m 
an abused man, ’Lizbuth.” 
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His face worked with his strong emo- 
tion. She gazed on him a while, and 
her eyes filled. 

“Arad,” she said, her voice quavering. 
“Move over, déar, so’s I can git in be- 
side ye. This sleigh is p’isenin’ me!” 

She rose expectantly, but he put up 
his whip and barred her. 

“Jest a minit, "Lizbuth Judson,” he 
said, sternly. ‘“‘Now’s the time to settie 
the principal p’int in married life. What 
I want to know is whuther in the future 
ye’re goin’ to allow ev'ry old lyin’ catty- 
maran in Dickvale to whiffle ye ’round 
ag’in me, once we are married. If that’s 
a-goin’ to be so, then some one else is 
welcome to the bilin’ water—the square 
down there, f’r instance, I hate him bad 
enough. Be ye goin’ to allow them to 
wallopse ye around their fingers ag’in ?” 

“Never, Arad Strout,” cried the 
widow. 

“Never’ll b’lieve a single word agin’ 
your husband, no matter who says it?” 

“No, sir!” 

“Waal, now that makes it wuth while 
for any man to git married, an’ it’s a 
pity more wimmin couldn’t have the 
same lesson, ’Lizbuth Judson! See to 
it that ye alwa’s remember it,” he com- 
manded. “Now then, git in here, and 
the ’Nited States mail and the ’nited fe- 
male will move on ’bout their bus’ness.” 


| x 


THE GREEN TREE SWINGS 


HE brave trees toss their arms about, 
The glad grass runs in waves; 
The spirits of the wind are out, 
They dance upon the graves. 


Men are the only moaning things, 
Theirs all the fret and care; 
Up heart, beat high! the green tree swings, 
And we are beckoned there. 
Joun VANCE CHENEY. 

















WHEN WILLIE JOHNSON SWORE 


By W. D. Nesbit 













































OW—Willie Johnson, he lives ’cross 
Th’ alley fum our house, he does; 

An’ he ist claims ’at he’s th’ boss 

An’ baddest boy ’at ever wuz. 
One day he clumb up on our fence 

W’en me an’ Authur Brown is there, 
An’ sez: “You bet, if I commence 

I’d show you fellows how to swear!” 


Nen Authur double dared him to, 

An’ sez: “You go ahead, ’cause we’re 
A sittin’ wite here close to you 

An’ if you‘swear, w’y, we can hear.” 
But Willie Johnson sez: “I would! 

I’d swear wite here, this minute, ’cep’ 
I p’omised maw ’at I'd be good, 

An’ she’s wite out on our back step.” 


Nen Authur Brown sez: ‘“Fraidycat!” 
An’ Willie Johnson sez: “You see! 
You fellows jump down where I’m at 
An’ keep wite still, an’ follow me.” 
So we jump down, an’ Willie starts 
Wite down th’ alley, clean to where 
Old Mister Perkins keeps his carts 
An’ empty wagons standin’ there. 


Nen Authur sez to go ahead, 
An’ Willie sez: “I will, you bet!” 
An’ nen his face gets kindo’ red 
An’ he say he ain’t ready yet. 
So—Authur calls him cow’rdycaff ! 
An’ Willie look all ’round th’ barn, 
An’ nen he choke an’ nen he laff, 
An’ nen—yes, sir—he ‘ist say—“Darn!’ 


Nen Willie Johnson gets as white 

As he can get, an’ turn an’ run. 
An’ Authur Brown don’t treat me wite. 

He sez: ‘‘You coaxed him! You’re th’ one!” 
Nen I run home, an’ I cry, too, 

Till my maw gets me to con-fess. 
She turn her face, ’at’s what she do, 
’Cause she is cryin’, too—I guess! 

e* 








The Metamorphosis of Colin 


By Rafael Sabatini 


OLIN HARTINGTON 
came home to find himself 
; HK. famous. 
Wit 2 He had left England 
NeW four years ago, giving out 
— that he was going abroad 








for pleasure- the pleasure, scandal- 
mongers had it, being that  pecul- 


iarly immoral delight which some people 
find in the evasion of clamorous and in- 
sistent creditors. 

He had done himself pretty well, had 
Colin Hartington, in the three years 
that lay between his coming of age and 
his abrupt departure from England. He 
had done a little--a very littl—work, 
made a little love, and spent a little 
money—the “little” in the latter case 
representing all that had been left him 
by the none too wealthy gentleman who 
had the honor of being his father. 

Abroad he had worked. Lacking the 
means to devote himself to the enjoy- 
able idleness ever dear to his heart, he 
had turned to the cultivation of the gifts 
he unquestionably possessed, though 
mainly latent. He had sent his work 
home. It had found a ready market, 
grown in value, and in four little years 
brought him enough fame to turn the 
head of any ordinary young man of 
twenty-seven. But Colin was not an or- 
dinary young man. Success left him 
cold and unchanged, not even going the 
length of straightening out the moral 
obliquity of his character concerning his 
debts. He overlooked them one and all 
—if indeed the word may be employed 
to express an attitude wherein accident 
had no part. 

And so it chanced that a few of his 
creditors, who had hailed his triumphs 
and his home-coming as the heralds of 











a settlement, discovered that they had 
run before their horse to market. Some 
went the length of bearding him with 
their claims; but he wriggled and 
slipped through their hands, as he wrig- 
gled and slipped through every other 
unpleasant thing that life offered him. 

He was sorry—there were at times 
tears in his voice when he protested it— 
he was desperately sorry for the incon- 
venience they were suffering, but he be- 
sought them—and here his accents 
would grow seductive as a siren’s- to 
give him time. He had no means to 
speak of, and if they* pressed him they 
would oniy disgrace him to no purpose, 
while if they waited and gave him an 
opportunity of earning something he 
would satisfy them. Fame was his. In 
the wake of fame, fortune has been 
known to journey. 

“Give me a chance and you will see,” 
was his manner of winding up his con- 
ciliatory, patience-inspiring addresses. 

The last thing they thought they were 
likely to see was their money. But- 
realizing perhaps what a broken reed 
for a creditor to lean upon is the law- 
they reluctantly agreed to wait. 

And while they waited, Colin Hart- 
ington spent his not inconsiderable earn- 
ings with that delightful recklessness 
characteristic of his happy-go-lucky na- 
ture. 

How long this atrocious state of 
things might have prevailed but for the 
intervention of Mary Escott, there is no 
saying with any degree of certainty, 
though we might hazard a guess that it 
would have prevailed until a second flit- 
ting from England became imperative. 

She, however, was destined to work 
his metamorphosis, to arrest his progress 














along the road of unconscious dishonesty 
that leads to perdition in the abstract 
and the County Court in the concrete. 

In the years of his adolescence Colin 
had been very fond of Mary Bishop- 
Bishop was her maiden name. There 
had been certain tender passages be- 
tween them, and the budding of a love 
that Colin’s financial shortcomings had 
cruelly nipped. Abroad he learned that 
she had married. At the news he had 
sighed prettily, and smiled with fond, 
retrospective amusement, for he had 
known one or two other, and even 
greater, passions since that which Mary 
had inspired. Later he had learned that 
her husband was dead, and this time he 
had sighed perfunctorily and without 
smiling, believing himself genuinely af- 
fected by the picture of her widowhood 
which his mind had conjured up. 
Thereafter he had forgotten her, which 
platitude-monging cynics tell us is hu- 
man nature’s vile way. 

And now of a sudden he came face to 
face with her once more. It was at a 
regimental dance in his native town of 
Stollbridge, and the colonel’s wife had 
hustled him across and presented him 
as the lion of the hour. 

They had smiled upon each other the 
quiet smile, fraught with never so little 
sadness, that is peculiar to souls stripped 
of their illusions. 

The colonel’s wife had gone far 
away, and Colin, seating himself beside 
her, was scribbling hieroglyphs on her 
dance-card with a clumsiness that would 
never have led you to suspect his pen- 
manship to be worth something like six- 
pence a word. Then he looked at her 
for a moment, and, in words robbed by 
the genuineness of their intonation of 
the last vestige of impertinence, whis- 


pered: 
“Molly, how beautiful you have 
grown!” 
“Colin,” she mocked back, “how 


clever you have become!” 
laughed together. 

“Tell me,” said she, presently, “how 
does it feel to be a lion?” 

“One longs for the mouse to come 
and gnaw the cords and allow one to get 
up and stretch.” 


And they 
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She knit her brows. 

“What an artificial speech!” she cried. 
“Why do you talk like that?” 

“It’s expected of me, I suppose, and 
it illustrates my meaning when I refer 
to the cords that bind a lion and the 
stretching of the limbs so ardently de- 
sired.” 

“T have read your books, Colin,” said 
she, after a pause. 

“Can you see anything in them?” he 
asked, contemptuously. 

“T can see you in them, Colin. They 
reflect you constantly, they sound like 
you.” 

He flushed with pleasure, not at the 
words, but at the laudatory tone in 
which they were uttered. 

“No? Do they, though? Molly, ’m. 
glad at last that I wrote them. I never 
thought much of them until now, but if 
they served to bring me to your mem- 
ory, my work has not been wasted.” 

His fine, dark eyes were bent ardently 
upon her. She laughed and set herself 
to gently move her fan. 

“You mustn’t stare at me like that, 
Colin. People are looking at us.” 

But Colin was not to be repressed. 
The whole world might look on, for all 
that he cared. The old feelings of some 
four years ago were being resuscitated. 
He was quite conscious of the fact. 
“Love,” he murmured, rhapsodically, “‘is 
a flame difficult of reignition, where once 
it hag been quenched. But let that re- 
ignition take place, and its blaze is all- 
consuming.” 

“Is this apropos of boots? 
quired, with a puzzled air. 

“Perhaps,” he answered, doldly, “but 
it is something that I have just realized. 
I have cultivated the habit of thinking 
aloud.” 

“How uncomfortable!” 
mented, nervously. 

But however fully Colin realized his 
statement, he was to realize it more fully 
still when some two hours later—to- 
ward the close of the evening—he 
found himself at Molly's side in the con- 
servatory. He rejoiced his eyes in the 
contemplation of the perfect curve of 
her white throat and the glistening 
masses of her ebony hair, while in the 


she in- 


she com- 
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clear depths of her frank gaze his soul 
at last was drowned. His hand closed 
upon hers, his fine, foolish, young head 
was bent until he felt her tresses against 
his cheek. 

“Molly,” he stammered, before he 
knew what he was saying, “I—I love 
you.” 

She moved her head from the dan- 
gerous propinquity of his. The action 
was a rebuff, but the soft, seductive 
laughter that rippled from her lips neg- 
atived what effect it might have had 
upon hot-headed Colin. He took it for 
a challenge, and upon the instant his 
arm was about her, and he was seeking 
to draw her to him. But she broke 
from his clasp, and pushing him for- 
cibly backward, she stood up suddenly. 
She laughed no longer. Her breath 
came quickly, and her tone was one of 
stern rebuke. 

“Colin, I am very disappointed in 
you.” 

Poor Colin sat morally crushed and 
defeated, where a moment ago he had 
tasted the joyous anticipation of vic- 
tory. He felt extremely foolish and an- 
noyed with himself and with her. It be- 
came now a matter of extricating him- 
self from a situation that he realized to 
be extremely undignified. A_ retreat 
from the position he had taken up 
would, he felt, be more ridiculous still. 
At all costs he must push on. 

“What have I dared that should of- 
fend you?” he demanded, in accents of 
beautifully modulated aggrievance. “Is 
it an insult to tell a woman that you love 
her ?” 

She made as if to answer, but before 
she had time he was on his feet close 
beside her, speaking very fast. 

“There are some things in life that en- 
dure as long as life itself, things that 
we cannot blot out, strive as we will. 
My love for you, Molly, is one of those 
things. When four years ago I left 
England you cannot dream how it hurt 
me to go from you. But I hoped—I— 
I don’t know what I hoped. Then I 
heard abroad of your marriage, and I 
never wished to return home. I was 
crushed—broken-hearted, people ca‘l it. 
Then, later, I heard of your widowhood, 
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and in my selfishness—for what love 
worthy of the name is not selfish ?—I 
was almost glad of it. Success came at 
last, and thinking ever of you, I deter- 
mined to come home and lay my laurels 
at your feet, asking you, as I ask you 
now, Molly, to do me the honor to be- 
come my wife.” 

Her attitude during that lengthy ad- 
dress of his had been one of forbidding 
iciness. But as he brought it to a con- 
clusion with the offer of his hand and 
name, a change seemed suddenly to 
come over her. She bent toward him, 
and on her face he might have read sur- 
prise, wonder and some pleasure, too— 
or perhaps it was amusement. You see, 
she knew him so very well. 

“Molly!” he cried, and put forth his 
arms. But she drew back again. Some 
one had entered the conservatory. 

“Come and see me to-morrow,” she 
had mtirmured, and slipping her hand 
through his arm, impelled him to con- 
duct her back to the ballroom. 

When he reviewed the scene in the 
sober light of the following day, Colin 
was not a little surprised at himself. 
He had made a mistake, and to get out 
of offending her he had lied like a 
gentleman and asked her to marry him 
—than which nothing could have been 
farther from his intentions. Her beau- 
ty, however, tempered his dismay, and 
pursuing his reflections he concluded 
that he might do much worse than wed 
her. He came to the conclusion— 
among others—that it was just by such 
accidents of a momentary concession to 
the emotions that half the world’s 
matches were effected. 

In the afternoon he called upon her. 
She welcomed him as though there had 
been no such scene as that of the night 
before between them, and seating him 
in a wicker chair she gave him tea un- 
der the beeches on the lawn. He dis- 
sembled as best he might the nervous- 
ness that despite himself possessed him, 
sipped his tea and talked small talk in 
his best society manner. Gradually her 


admirable self-control thawed him, and 
at length, as he set down his cup, he 
opened his batteries. 
“cc hed 
Molly, I have come for my answer. 

















“Answer?” Her eyebrows went up 
and her blue eyes looked at him in silent 
surprise. 

“To my last night’s—er—question,” 
he enlightened her. 

Her gaze fell and became engrossed 
in the white, shapely hands so demurely 
folded in her lap. 

“You were in earnest, then ?’ 

He murmured some triteness about 
the earnestness—the solemnity—of the 
subject, which entailed a lifetime of de- 
votion. He attempted to tell her how 
much she was to him; failed in a mas- 
terly manner, and broke down with a 
touching suggestion that no words could 
do justice to his feelings. 

“You do me a great honor, Colin. I 
—I never thought that you felt like 
that.” 

“How could you mistake me?” he 
cried, reproachfully. 

“Before I answer you, Colin,” she 
said, disregarding his outcry, “I have 
something to say to you. You see I am 
not like a foolish young girl, ignorant 
of the world and its ways. Matrimony 
has taught me a certain wisdom which 
prompts me—cold and sordid though it 
may appear—to remind you that your 
reputation is in rather a bad way and 
requires mending.” 

“My reputation?” he cried, aghast. 
She nodded. 

“But what can anyone say against it? 
I have only been a week or so at home, 
and during the time, I can assure you 
that my circumspection has been in 
every way above reproach.” 

“Oh, I know all that. We are at 
cross-purposes, perhaps. I refer to your 
debts.” 

“Oh?” said Colin, and his jaw fell. 
She had touched the weak spot in his 
armor. 

“You do not deny them?” 

“Deny them ?” he echoed, with a touch 
of satire. “No fear of that. My cred- 
itors might proceed to extremes if I 
did.” 

“You speak with a levity that hurts 
me, Colin.” 

“Good Lord! Molly, we are not dis- 
cussing religion.” 

“T am not so sure. 


, 





We are discuss- 
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ing what appears to be your religion— 
that of not paying your just debts.” 

“But, my dear child,” he protested, 
“this is absurd. Where is the man that 
is without them ?” 

“In moderation, perhaps.” 

“Moderation? And does anyone dare 
to suggest that mine are immoderate?” 

“T do.” 

“Oh, I say. Come now. A few thou- 
sands would clear them all up.” 

“Then why don’t you clear them all 
up?” | 
“Because—well,. because I haven't 
thousands enough.” 

“But surely you might pay the more 
important ones. You know, Colin, it 
hurts me to talk to you on such a sub- 
ject, but I do so because, knowing you 
as I do, I feel that you do not realize 
the positive dishonesty of your behav- 
ior.” 

“Dishonesty ?” he gasped. 

“It never occurred to you in 
light, did it?” 

Colin got up. He felt that she was 
going rather too far. 

“Look here, Molly, what on earth are 
we discussing this for? I am sure | 
didn’t come here to talk about my 
debts.” 

“IT am quite sure you didn’t. But I 
thought that, after what you said last 
night, I had a right to go into it. I 
could never consent, under any circum- 
stances, to listen to the advances of a 
man who deliberately refuses to pay 
what he owes.” 

“But I do not deliberately refuse,’ he 
answered, with some heat. “I intend to 
pay every penny. Besides, Molly, these 
debts of mine are vastly overrated, no 
doubt by those people who do me the 
questionable honor of talking of my af- 
fairs. I have really only one formidable 
creditor. To the others I owe perhaps 
a couple of thousand in all. I'll settle 
up those to-morrow if you wish it and 
clear off the other one—the big one— 
as soon as I can comfortably manage it. 
Will that convince you of my good in- 
tentions ?” 

“How much does the big debt amount 
to?” she asked, implacably. 
“About seven thousand.” 


that 
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“Heavens, Colin! How did you man- 
age it?” 

“Well, you see, they were my father’s 
solicitors, and they advanced me money 
—about ten thousand or so—on stock 
that I inherited and which I was hold- 
ing for a rise. I was unlucky; instead 
of the rise there was a deuce of a slump, 
leaving me in Wilfrid & Langdale’s debt 
to the tune of some seven thousand 
pounds. Sheer ill luck, Molly!” 

“And you wish to leave such a debt— 
a debt of honor—to be paid when you 
can comfortably manage it,” she cried 
in horror. ‘Colin, I am ashamed of 
you.” 

‘But what am I to do? If I were to 
scrape together every available penny I 
might just manage to pay it. But the 
inconvenience would be appalling.” 

“No matter what the inconvenience, 
you should liquidate that debt without 
a moment’s delay. It is worse with you 
than I thought, Colin. This is no or- 
dinary debt. It’s payment at the ear- 
liest moment is a sacred duty.” 

Colin hung his head, realizing that 
she was quite right. It was a sad re- 
flection. Then he raised his eyes and 
they met hers. She smiled at him, and 
he told himself that she was very beau- 
tiful. To win her even the effort—the 
sacrifice—she demanded would be but 
little. 

“Molly,” he declared, “for your sake 
I will do it, no matter how much it 
hampers me. But when it is done 4 

“Do it first,” she checked him with 
a laugh. ‘‘We will talk about the rest 
afterwards.” 

Thus was the metamorphosis of Colin 
effected, and thus was he prevailed upon 





to pay the heaviest portion of his debts 
and abandon the careless ways he had 
trodden. 

He posted a check to Wilfrid & Lang- 
dale, and two days later he called upon 
Mary Escott with the receipt in his 
pocket and a fever of anticipation in his 
soul which he mistook for the glow of 
satisfaction said to result from the per- 
formance of one’s duty. 

She received him with metaphorically 
—and only metaphorically—open arms. 

“My dear Colin,” she cried, before he 
had said a word, “you have behaved no- 
bly, and I shall ever feel proud to think 
that I was instrumental in recalling you 
to a sense of your duty.” 

Colin looked askance. 

“You know that I have paid Wilfrid 
& Langdale?” he faltered. 

“Why, ves. I had a letter from my 
husband this morning, in which he men- 
tioned that he had received your check.” 

“Your husband?” he echoed, with 
mouth agape. 

“Yes; Mr. Escott, you know, is the 
present Wilfrid & Langdale—has been 
for the past two vears.” 


“But—but—— What are you talking 
about, Molly? Mr. Escott has been 


dead for over two years.” 

“Oh, dear no, Colin. Surely / should 
know. You are thinking of Mr. Plunk- 
ett, my first husband.” 

Colin’s eyes seemed to roll in his 
head. He certainly turned pale. For a 
moment she thought he would burst out 
into denunciations. Then with a sud- 
den, jerky movement he reached out for 
his hat. 

“Good-morning,” said he, and was 
gone before she could say another word. 


Os 

















LONDON DRAMATIC NOVELTIES 


By Alan Dale 


. In the present article, the second of a series being written by Mr. Dale on the 
London and Paris theaters and plays for this magazine, Mr. Dale tells of the 


more important of the London productions. 


He describes interestingly two 


English successes which will be brought to the United States this season. 


LoNnpDoN. 
|) NE world after all, 
very much like another, as 
far as the drama is con- 
cerned, and if you think 
you are going to solve the 
problems of your own par- 
ticular hemisphere by delving into those 
of some other fellow’s, you will realize 
that fact quite acutely. Poor old New 
York, with its lachrymose record of 
pungent failures, its much-advertised 
commercialism, its propensity for the 
vapid entertainment known as “musical 
comedy,” its inability to foster any par- 
ticular form of histrionism, seems to 
have a suffering sister right here in 
London town. 

History, indeed, seems to repeat itself 
in a most parrot-like manner. Eager as 
[I was to escape from a condition in 
which pessimism rampaged and _ the 
chronic “kicker” flourished, here I find 
myself landed in the midst of very simi- 
lar events. Same old howl; same old 
fears that the drammer is on its last 
legs (in spite of the George Edwardes 
shows, in which last legs are as good 
as first ones); same old “‘letters to the 
papers”; same old kicks against the 
managers; same old loathing of those 
angel-martyrs, the critics; same up- 
going of new theaters, with no audiences 
in the old ones; same ‘old *wiseacres, 
prophets, seers, “constant readers,” com- 
plainers and revilers! 


is, 





It is rather depressing than otherwise. 
There doesn’t seem to be any Utopia to 
which a weary soul can hie itself, and 
bathe Turkishly in the warmth of opti- 
mism. If Utopia exists, it is certainly 
as far from London as from New York. 

Here they don’t inveigh against syndi- 
cates, and horrid monopolists, and—and 
our cherished topics of protest. When 
anybody wants to be scathing in London, 
he ups and hurls anathemas at the evil 
known as the actor-manager. Of course 
the actor-manager is a terrible proposi- 
tion. You don’t quite realize what it 
means. Suppose Charles Frohman, cer- 
tainly our representative manager, in- 
sisted upon acting in the plays that he 
produced, he would then be an actor- 
manager. Dost like the picture? Play- 
wrights, masculine and feminine, would 
then be tumbling over one another in 
frantic efforts to write plays with one 
good, fat, leading role to be played by 
Mr. Frohman. 

At present a heated controversy, start- 
ed by the clever, though “popular,” 
novelist, Miss Florence Warden, is be- 
ing waged. Miss Warden has written 
dozens of novels (do you remember 
“The House on the Marsh’?), and she 
has just dared to confess that she is the 
author of twenty plays, all of which have 
been rejected. She wonders why. She 
feels fearfully thwarted. She is as angry 
as a perfect lady can be. Judging by 
what she says—and it has quality as 
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well as quantity—she is in the mood of 
the Sarah Bernhardt heroines when they 
pull out their hatpins and stab recalci- 
trant gentlemen. 

After haughtily downing the theatrical 
janitor, who lets his theater to the attrac- 
tion that can pay the highest rent, Miss 
Warden asks dejectedly what remains? 
She thereupon answers her own ques- 
tion. “A mere handful of actor-mana- 
gers,”’ she says, “accomplished artists all, 
but not one a man of genius, who could 
inspire the writing of a great part, or a 
great work. Upon their judgment or 
caprice, therefore, depends the fate of 
every writer who devotes his time and 
talent to the stage; upon them depends 
the place England takes with regard to 
the dramatic output of the world.” 

Another paragraph, please, for Miss 
Florence Warden. “And how do they 
use their power, their position?” she 
asks. Apparently, simply to reject her 
plays. One told her she was “bright and 
amusing,” but returned her MS.; an- 
other, that she was “direct and power- 
ful,” but he produced somebody else; a 
third kept her work for ten months, and 
sent it back with the remark: “T return 
syour clever play. Really, it is not in my 
line ;” a fourth told her to “peg away,” 
and she would surely succeed. She liked 
the advice of this gentleman, and she 
“pegged away,” but she never succeeded, 
and he always snubbed her. 

Seriously, however, it is curious that a 
woman who can write such popular 


stories as Miss Warden—for they are so * 


popular that many of them are mere 
trash—should fail so signally in the gay 
dramatic line. Truth, and a brutally ac- 
curate memory, compels me to confess 
that a few years ago, in this very Lon- 
don, I saw a play of Miss Warden’s at 
the Kennington Theater, called “Guinea 
Pigs,” and if she has twenty more like 
it I feel sorry for her. 

Once in New York I met an old play- 
wright who told me, with tears in his 
eyes, that he had three trunks full of 
rejected plays. He couldn’t exactly re- 
member how many dramas he had on 
hand. Somebody suggested that he 


should go on writing plays, and that 
when he had ground out 100,000 he 
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should sell them at $1 apiece, and retire 
on a fortune of $100,000. 

Miss Warden hurls one shaft at Mr. 
Frohman, as follows: “You can scarce- 
ly take into consideration those holders 
of theaters who, coming from another 
country where the theatrical standard is 
lower than ours, buy plays by the brand, 
as a provision merchant does bacon, and 
who are satisfied with a bad piece if it 
has a good name on the back.” 

Which is absurd, as irate ladies’ state- 
ments often are, firstly because the theat- 
rical standard in New York is not one 
peg lower than that in London (and 
that isn’t as complimentary as it might 
sound) ; and, secondly, because there is 
no manager who, in the last few years, 
has produced as many original and un- 
tried plays as this same Mr. Frohman. 
His failures have been many, but his 
successes very many more. 

“Drama’s black season” is what they 
call this year’s output in London. In 
this enormous, overgrown metropolis, 
with its highly populated suburbs, its 
rush of “transients,” its millions of all 
sorts and conditions of amusement seek- 
ers, any play that runs for less than a 
hundred nights is generally considered 
a failure. Yet, during the present sea- 
son, a number of productions have en- 
dured for a brief period, not exceeding 
one month. Let me dot my i’s and cross 
my t's, and show you that this isn’t one 
of those “general” statements that fall 
down as soon as they are analyzed. 

The plays that did not exceed a 
month’s run in London were: “Captain 
Dieppe,” by Anthony Hope, at the Duke 
of York’s—and New York, that saw it, 
will quite realize the extent and cause of 
its anemia; “‘A Queen’s Romance,” at 
the Imperial; “The Bride and Bride- 
groom,” at Sir Charles Wyndham’s 
New Theater; ‘‘Love’s Carnival,” at the 
St. James; “A Maid from School,” at 
Terry's; “The Sword of the King,” at 
Wyndham’s (we liked that, when Hen- 
rietta Crosman presented it) ; “Cynthia,” 
at Wyndham’s, which we also saw and 
condemned, before London got it; 
“Who’s Who?” at the Savoy, and “A 
Man of Honor,” at the Avenue. 

Quite a list, isn’t it? There is no 




















“getting around” such black-and-white 
facts. No play is produced in order to 
fail. Every manager believes that he 
has a success until the public has said 
failure. So, you see, all these melan- 
choly happenings have to be ascribed to 
the same cause that we put forward to 
explain New York’s woes—dearth of 
material. 

But doesn’t it seem foolhardy to pro- 
duce New York failures in London, and 
anticipate successes? Both “Captain 
Dieppe” and ‘‘Cynthia” were egregious 
disasters in New York, and yet they are 
dished up for London. Surely the words 
of the New York reviewers reach Lon- 
don occasionally (I’ve had mine set, on 
a seething dish, before me), and they 
speak for themselves. 

Except in the matter of humor, New 
York and London think alike; and even 
in the matter of genuine humor there is 
no great diversity of opinion. It is only 
in the antics of the low comedian, the 
guffaw-producer, that the two capitals 
agree to differ, and London takes its 
Dan Leno, while New York is partial to 
its Sam Bernard. When it comes to the 
real, human, refined and _ intelligent 
thing, New York and London are gener- 
ally at one—not always, but generally. 

I have not as yet sampled all the Lon- 
don productions. Just under a dozen is 
my record at present. It sounds whole- 
sale, doesn’t it; but the critic dare not 
be retail, even if he would. Like the 
busy bee, he flits from flower to flower, 
and if he doesn’t make honey it isn’t his 
fault. He likes honey, poor chap; I 
think that everybody does. 

However, I can promise New York 
one rattling novelty that it will greatly 
appreciate. This is not a rash promise, 
for, even with the difference in the cast, 
New York will have the best of it. I 
don't like prophesying, for there are a 
hundred temperamental trifles that make 
or mar theatrical successes. Years ago, 
when I saw ‘“‘La Poupée” in London, I 
reveled in it; but it came to New York 
and failed. There were reasons which 
I had not anticipated. Therefore, it is 
necessary to be cautious—to make haste 
slowly. 

The piece to which I refer is “The 
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Duke of Killicrankie,” by Captain Rob- 
ert Marshall, which is now at the Cri- 
terion Theater. It is delightful, and it 
relies for its success upon that rarest of 
all things, real humor. By real humor 
I don’t mean a particular brand of fun 
that could be more popular in London 
than in New York, or in Boston than in 
Vienna. I mean the wit that you recog- 
nize by intuition, that sinks involuntarily 
into your consciousness and warms your 
intelligence. 

“The Duke of Killicrankie” would 
“go”’-on its splendid merits in any capi- 
tal, except, perhaps, Paris, where even 
humor has to suggest the alcove, and 
where wit must be broader than it is 
long. Anyway, you know Captain Rob- 
ert Marshall. He is not great on dra- 
matic “situations,” or “plots,” or the 
stereotyped appurtenances of the drama. 
But he looks at things in a half cynical, 
half good-natured, and wholly novel 
manner that is exhilarating. 

You often think, as you laugh easily 
at his quaintly brilliant remarks, that 
they are nearly obvious. Why didn’t 
you think of just that phrase? How is 
it that Marshall scores with a saying that 
isn’t even an epigram? And that is the 
beauty of “The Duke of Killicrankie.” 
You are all the time busily enjoying a 
veritable feast of absolutely wholesome, 
brain-nourishing food, that should have 
been set before you ere this, you think. 

That is the art of the playwright. 
There is no torturesome effort to secure 
a “situation” that nobody has thought 
of before. Seemingly, Mr. Marshall 
opens his eyes upon an ordinary world, 
and sees in it things that we see, too, 
but fail to notice. We recognize the 
truth of what he sees, and because we 
recognize it so easily we accept it. 

There are but four characters of any 
importance in this so-called ‘farcical 
romance.” Three of them are played in 
London by Graham Browne, Weedon 
Grossmith and Marie Illington. In New 
York they will be interpreted by John 
Drew, Ferdinand Gottschalk and Fanny 
Brough. We shan’t fare so badly, eh? 
The Duke, who is quite a young man, 
is in love with a pretty aristocrat who 
says him nay. So he abducts her, and, 
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by a ruse, incarcgrates her in his castle 
in Scotland. To “play propriety” a ter- 
rible widow—relict of a prosperous glue 
merchant—is forced into the cause, with 
a comedy member of parliament, who is 
anxious to succeed the “glue king” and 
make her his. 

This doesn’t sound intricate, does it? 
And intricate it certainly isn’t. But the 
playwright weaves around this such an 
enlivening mass of pure comedy that you 
are almost bewildered by the constant 
demands made upon your laughter. In 
the end, the girl, who has rebelled at her 
incarceration, of course falls in love with 
the Duke, a condition of affairs that she 
only discovers when he ruthlessly tells 
her that a week in her society has radi- 
cally cured him of his folly, and that he 
is anxious to apologize and send her 
home again. Shafts of wit are leveled 
at society, politics, journalism and a 
dozen other fruitful themes. 

The comedy journalist introduced into 
the play appealed to me the most con- 
vincingly—not, I think, from any per- 
sonal reasons, but because this character 
seemed to be so spontaneously amusing. 
As a rule, I loathe the stage newspaper 
man, and rarely find anything to smile 
at in the character. Marshall, however, 
puts him forward in a new light, and the 
result is most diverting. “The Duke of 
Killicrankie” is a great “hit.” 

Nothing less than sheer desperation 
could possibly have induced George 
Alexander—who is a fine example of 
Miss Florence Warden's execrated 
actor-manager—to produce the play that 
is now running at the St. James Thea- 
ter. It is called “Saturday to Monday,’ 
and is programmed as an “irresponsible 
comedy” by Frederick Fenn and Rich- 
ard Pryce. If it took two playwrights 
to be as “irresponsible” as this “com- 
edy” makes them out to be, goodness 
only knows how many playwrights some- 
thing “responsible” would call for. 

But, of course, George Alexander 
was desperate, for he it was who, in the 
list of failing plays I mentioned above, 
produced “Love’s Carnival”—a version 
of “Rosenmontag’”—and then imme- 
diately un-produced it. Perhaps he 
thought that two Englishmen might suc- 
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ceed where one German failed. But 
perhaps he didn’t think at all; certainly 
“Saturday to Monday” cannot be pro- 
claimed as an inducer of thought. In 
reality, it is a cheap, banal and ludi- 
crously inadequate farce, in which an 
English gentleman—a lord—is_por- 
trayed as making love, just for fun, to 
various ugly women, who are, of course, 
butts for laughter. 

As George Alexander prides himself 
upon being an English gentleman, par 
excellence, and loves to be looked upon 
as a chivalrous light in an unchivalrous 
age, it seems odd to find him voluntarily 
playing the part of an arrant cad. The 
sort of humor that lurks around the 
pitiful pastime of laughing at discon 
certed woman—with a “gentleman” as 
the prime disconcerter—scarcely makes 
an appeal to-day. It is a relic of old 
times—one of those relics that need not 
be kept in a state of survival. 

There is nothing in “Saturday to 
Monday” but the love-making of the 
lord, who, with no very definite object 
in view, awakens the affections of three 
odious women—one a curate’s sister, an- 
other her friend, the third the mother of 
his own flancée, if you please! All three 
are anxious to throw themselves into 
his arms, and, as he is really attached 
to an eloquent widow, he foists the three 
upon an innocuous friend. 

That is all, No wonder Miss Flor- 
ence Warden steeps her utterances in 
vinegar. This actor-manager has been 
told that he “makes love” charmingly ; 
hundreds of silly matinée girls frequent 
the St. James Theater just to see Mr. 
Alexander beaming upon his leading 
lady. So he puts on this thing, and 
makes love in a wholesale way—the ex- 
cuse probably being the delightful joy 
of showing that anybody can love him. 
In addition to the three butts, there is 
the widow to whom I have alluded, and 
his fiancée, whom he is anxious to 
“shake.” 

Surely even the inordinate conceit of 
most “star” actors can scarcely equal 
this case, in which an actor-manager 


voluntarily selects a rdle that makes the 
five women in the cast apparently vic- 
tims to his dangerous beauty. 


In “Sat- 





















urday to Monday” five actresses, to wit, 
Miss Lilian Braithwaite, Miss Elinor 
Aickin, Miss Beatrice Forbes-Robertson, 
Miss Frances Wetherall and Miss Alice 
Beet, were engaged by George Alexan- 
der, manager of the St. James Theater, 
to support George Alexander, “‘star”’ 
of the St. James Theater, in a play writ- 
ten around George Alexander, and in 
which all they had to do was to suffer 
him to “make love” to them prettily— 
hecause he “makes love” so well. 

This aggravated case may be recorded 
as almost classical. There is nothing in 
New York that could quite compare with 
it. Even the monopolistic gentleman 
who hires five theaters in which to dis- 
port his attractions is not as impressive 
as the actor-manager who hires five 
ladies as foils for his own personal 
beauty. And yet, in spite of all, George 
Alexander is a good actor, and when he 
comes to America he will be liked for 
many charming qualities, none of which 
emerge from “Saturday to Monday.” 

It is musical comedy that enslaves the 
London public. In New York we 
thought we were doing quite well in that 
direction, but London is far ahead—as 
far as quantity is concerned. As to 
quality—it is merely a matter of mood. 
(I was going to say that it was a matter 
of taste, which would be inaccurate.) 
The “show” in London that claims the 
lion’s share of attention is ‘The Cinga- 
lee,” at Daly’s Theater. 

As soon as you reach London, you 
are promptly advised to see “The Cinga- 
lee,” if you can. The fact that this con- 
coction is ‘turning ’em away,” has got 
about the town. It is a most profitable 
rumor to circulate. Everybody tries to 
see “The Cingalee,” and is forced to 
book seats weeks ahead. I went to 
Daly’s in blithest anticipation of a rare 
treat—of the very culmination of that 
rare spectacular knack that has made 
the name of George Edwardes one of 
national significance. 

Disappointment! “The Cingalee,” 
which will be done in New York by the 
executors of the late Augustin Daly, was 
nothing but “another of those things”’— 
with glittering stage settings, a cast of 
“metropolitan favorites,” much music, 
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much imitation of previous successes, 
and nothing—absolutely nothing—new. 
Worst of all, it is little more than a ve- 
hicle for the antics of a “low comedian.” 
Although the gentleman in this particu- 
lar case is the extremely admirable Mr. 
Huntley Wright, a whole evening of 
him palls. 

I hate to think of the New York pro- 
duction. Suppose the  all-pervading 
comedian should be Mr. “Jimmie” Pow- 
ers! It seems foolish to look for trouble, 
but I can’t contemplate this possibility 
without perturbation. It, is almost mad- 
dening. Huntley Wright is a clever fel- 
low, and a little of him, for flavoring 
purposes, is as pleasing as a deft suspi- 
cion of garlic to an artistic salad. But 
nothing else—an indigestion of Huntley 
Wright, a strained endeavor at buoyancy 
without lightness, and at fun without 
humor—that is what you are confronted 
with at Daly’s Theater. 

That George Edwardes himself has 
realized the advisability of attempting to 
wean the sheeplike public from these im- 
becilities is evident. The doughty George 
knows that the masses love to play the 
popular game of follow-the-leader. As 
a matter of fact, you can lead the public 
to anything, except Ibsen, if you only set 
about it in the right way. Apparently 
Mr. Edwardes made some mistake. He 
produced “The Duchess of Dantzig” 
very handsomely, and he is now running 
“Veronique” at the Shaftesbury. Both 
of these are genuine comic operas, 
worthy, artistic and serious. The for- 
mer was a sort of half success, and ran 
for six months—which is nothing for a 
George Edwardes show; the latter is at 
present battling against such terrible 
odds as merit, pretty music, no inanity, 
and the endeavor to appeal to the think- 
ing animal. 

The George Edwardes actor remains 
in his position season after season, year 
after year, in an unending series of pro- 
ductions until he falls by the wayside. 
He does not “star.” He is not weaned 
away by other managers. He doesn't 
“get into the papers.” Apparently he 


has no other ambition than to draw his 
salary, and sit peacefully by his own 
He is apathetic. 


fireside. He is loyal. 
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He is satisfied. He has one unvarying 
thing to do, and he does it. He has no 
outside interests. In fact, he is so very 
much more than he isn’t. 

So in “The Cingalee” you note C. 
Hayden Coffin, the inevitable; Rutland 
Barrington, who must be a hundred; 
Fred Kaye, never different by a hair’s 
breadth ; Topsy Sinden, who will dance 
until her bones creak ; and many others. 
They wear new clothes, say new things, 
synonyms of old ones; warble new 
songs, molded after ditties that have 
passed away, and lean up against new 
scenes. Otherwise, they are the same— 
monotonously the same—eternally, sys- 
tematically, recklessly the same. 

This is, of course, very nice. It is 
absolutely unknown in New York— 
where there is no loyalty, and little but 
a fickle struggle for amusement by 
means of different faces. The merit of 
this situation is, in fact, undeniable. Just 
the same, you do feel a bit cussed, and 
you do wish that you could skip a few 
decades, and land in one from which the 
“old songs’ had evaporated. As I sat 
watching ‘“The Cingalee” I couldn’t help 
regretting that the year wasn’t 1954 in- 
stead of 1904, so that I could wonder a 
bit about the people, and amuse myself 
with conjectures as to what they were 
going todo. As it was, their paths were 
all mapped out for them. I had a key 
to it all. I knew as well as they did. It 
is rather troublous, isn’t it? 

And then there’s “The Orchid” at the 
lovely new Gaiety Theater. I was as 
certain that it was going to be what it 
was as I am certain that it would in time 
have succeeded if it had tried to be what 
it wasn’t. Why “The Orchid”? If it 
had been called ‘‘The Rubber Plant,” in 
gentle appreciation of the fact that it 
lives through heat and cold, and storm 
and stress, and that you can’t kill it, or 
thwart it, or stop it, of interfere with it, 
I should have considered the title rele- 
vant. But “The Orchid’! 

Again a procession of London favor- 
ites, doing the expected in new clothes— 
Marie Studholme, and Gertie Millar, 
and Connie Ediss, and George Gros- 
smith, Jr., and Lionel Mackinder, and 
Edmund Payne. And the procession of 
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authors and composers also identical— 
James T. Tanner, Adrian Ross, Percy 
Greenbank, Ivan Caryll, Lionel Monck- 
ton, Paul A. Rubens. I hate writing so 
many names, but it can’t be helped. If 
the compositors like to spell them wrong, 
I don’t care. It serves such a proces- 
sion right. It is tantalizing. 

In “The Orchid’ you get—guess 
what! “Bedelia!” I have mentioned 
six names as responsible for “The Or- 
chid.” And you get “Bedelia.” Six 
London gentlemen with their hands on 
the pulses of London—and they’ve had 
’em there for a long time—and you get 
“Bedelia.” I’m not a saint, but after I 
had mastered the names of the six au- 
thors of “The Orchid,” and glued myself 
to my chair, waiting for something six 
times as nice as one poor soul could 
achieve, I'll confess that when I heard 
“Bedelia” I was—er—er—well, momen- 
tarily, at any rate—quite unfit for pub- 
lication. 

It was sung by George Grossmith, 
Jr., who is going to New York next 
season with “The School Girl,” and sung 
hideously well. In addition to this 
nightmare there was a song called “Lit- 
tle Mary,” sung by Miss Gertie Millar, 
who is wife of one-sixth of the author- 
ship of “The Orchid.” This song, dilat- 
ing upon the Barrie play that failed in 
New York, might be considered clever, 
if you approved “Little Mary.” 

Max Pemberton, the well-known 
story writer, has made his début as a 
playwright at Wyndham’s Theater, in 
“The Finishing School.” It seemed a 
ludicrous misnomer, for Mr. Pemberton, 
as a dramatist, appeared to call for a 
school for beginners, before he should 
dally with one that “finishes.” 

How the author of so many popular 
romances could have achieved such a 
play as “The Finishing School” is diffi- 
cult to imagine. Granted that the dif- 
ference between novelist and playwright 
be as great as many would ask us to 
believe—yet still the tepid, pulseless, 
ambling play at Wyndham’s needs justi- 
fication. The story of a girl who dons 





trousers, and is mistaken for a man by 
her own most ardent lover and suspi- 
cious guardian, might perchance pass 














muster in book form, amid the truck 
that is buyable for ninety-eight cents; 
but as a play it had no chance. 

Mr. Pemberton’s name drew a crowd 
to the “first night” at Wyndham’s, but 
what a name can draw it can’t hold. 
Perhaps the theater is not for all writ- 
ers. It is the tricks that tell in the play- 
house, not the quiet, unobtrusive, innocu- 
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ous manner of a mere uneventful story. 
A story may be uneventful on the stage; 
but, even then, to succeed there must be 
a trick in it. If Mr. Pemberton could 
explain the trick by means of which he 
managed to hypnotize Mr. Frank Cur- 
zon into the production of “The Finish- 
ing School,” he might yet be able to in- 
terest us. 


THE LESSON 


OVE came, like some gold-shadowed hint of spring, 
And straight the gray streets woke to pearly bloom, 
And all the hills to purple trembling. 
Love came—and lo, a rainbow spanned his room. 


He dreamed he saw the world as it should be. 
He saw it as no other eyes might see. 


Love grew, red-mantled like an eager flame, 
And all the cities of the world swam dim. 
Alone he saw Her eyes and heard Her name. 
The hills and streets had no new line for him. 


“Here lies the world,” he cried, and kissed Her hands, 
And turned from life as one who understands. 


Love stayed, trust-girdled, kind, and bright, and clear; 
He saw that hearts were red and skies were blue; 

The far stars’ thinnest whispers reached his ear ; 

He saw men’s faces and he read them true. 


“Look now!” said Love; and with his lighted eyes 
He saw that life was sane, and glad, and wise. 





THEODORE ROBERTS. 





FOR BOOK LOVERS 


Some pertinent opinions of the month’s literary successes. 


Eccen- 


tricity and affectation in the construction of phrases and sentences as 
exemplified by «The Queen’s Quair,’’ Maurice Hewlett’s latest book, 


and by Warwick Deeping’s «‘Love Among the Ruins.”’ 


” 


writing, 


He remark of Lowell that 
style “is the establishment 
of a perfect mutual un- 
derstanding between the 
worker and his material” 
is one which should con- 
tinually, in one way or another, be 
pressed upon the attention of modern 
writers of fiction. That particular liter- 
ary fault known as “fine writing,” which 
has always had special temptations for 
young authors, and which has been cul- 
tivated by others of maturer years and 
sometimes encouraged by critics, seems 
to us to have been gaining ground in 
recent years. One reason for this is that 
the historical novel, grown to be almost 
a fad, is a device which has most easily 
lent itself to this kind of literary 
juggling; for*the excuse to make use 
of archaic expressions, long-forgotten 
oaths and obsolete words has a degree 
of plausibility in the search for appro- 
priate color. 

Eccentricity and affectation in the 
choice of words and the construction of 
phrases and sentences are absolutely fatal 
to any genuine sympathy “between the 
worker and his material”; they divert 
the mind of the author from the proper 
development of his theme—when they 
are not used merely to conceal a paucity 
of ideas—and they tend to deprive the 
reader of the profit or entertainment he 
seeks by emphasizing the form at the 
expense of the substance of a book. 

Bearing in mind the fact that human 
language is, in the last analysis, nothing 
more than a means for the interchange 
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a pronounced literary fault of some present-day authors. 


of ideas, its use should, in the main, be 
adapted and subordinated to the end. If 
some ambitious and gifted contemporary 
novelists were to study, with genuine 
sincerity of purpose, the methods of 
great writers of the past, they could not 
fail to be impressed with the striking 
simplicity of style which is one of the 
glories of Scott, Thackeray, Hawthorne, 
Dickens and George Eliot. It therefore 
becomes a matter of the greatest wonder 
that so many people who ought to know 
better persist in making communication 
difficult by idiosyncrasies, sometimes 
even amounting to barbarisms, of diction 
and phraseology. 

The deliberate cultivation of an arti- 
ficiality of style is something very much 
like vulgarity ; it is akin to a pretentious 
over-adornment of the person. Why, 
indeed, is not the injunction, 


“Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not expressed in fancy,” 


an appropriate rule for the guidance of 
ambitious stylists ? 

We have illustrated and emphasized 
our protest by extracts from three recent 
novels, comments upon which follow. 


Maurice Hewlett’s style shows evi- 
dences of laborious cultivation and de- 
velopment through “The Forest Lovers” 
and “Richard Yea and Nay,” down to 
“The Queen’s Quair,” his latest book, 
published by Macmillan. 

An extract will suffice to show what 
it is: 

“With how high a head came she in, 

















she and her cohort of maids, to win wild 
Scotland! Where were they? They had 
received their crowns, but she had be- 
soiled and bedraggled hers. They had 
lovers, they had children, they had 
troops of friends; but she who had 
sought with panting mouth for very love 
had no friend in Scotland but a girl and 
a poor boy. You say she misused her 
friends. I deny that a girl set up 
where she was could have any friends 
at all. She was a well of sweet profit— 
the Honeypot.” 

This style helps to make the book 
difficult reading. It is unnatural, abrupt, 
halting. And when to this is added the 
task of keeping track of the innumerable 
characters and the different names un- 
der which a single one appears—as, for 
example, Huntley, who is also called 
Gordon and the Duke of Chatel Herault 
—the average reader will probably be 
fatigued before he has finished half the 
book. 

The story itself is Mr. Hewlett’s con- 
tribution to the already numerous por- 
traits of Mary Stuart, and he is entitled 
to the somewhat doubtful credit of em- 
phasizing a specially unattractive side of 
her character; for he represents her as 
an almost pathologically passionate 
woman. He makes her say, for exam- 
ple: “If you are jealous, Mary Living- 
stone, you must cut off my hands and 
seal my mouth; for should you take 
away all my lovers I should stroke the 
pillars of the house till they were warm, 
and kiss the maids in the kitchen until 
they were clean. I must love, my dear, 
and be loved.” 

The book is, on the whole,*a good 
deal more of a spectacle than a drama or 
a narrative. It is full of rapidly shifting 
scenes and gorgeous colors, the march- 
ing and countermarching of people in 
bright costumes, and a generally kaleido- 
scopic atmosphere. 

We do not believe that the book will 
interest any but those who, having pre- 
cise knowledge of the history of the 
period, have also special reasons for the 
study of all its possible phases. 


“The branches of the forest invoked 
the sky with the supplications of their 
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thousand hands. Black, tumultuous, 
terrible, the wilds billowed under the 
moon, stifled with the night, silent as a 
windless sea. Winter, like a pale Semi- 
ramis of gigantic mold, stood with her 
coronet touching the steely sky. A 
mighty company of stars stared frost- 
bright from the heavens.” 

This extract from Warwick Deeping’s 
“Love Among the Ruins,’ Macmillan, 
is a fair sample of the author's peculiar 
style. Its affectations are more pro- 
nounced and the diction and phraseology 
of the book are less restrained than 
Maurice Hewlett’s, whose disciple the 
author is evidently ambitious to be con- 
sidered. Anything further that could 
be said on this subject with reference 
to this book would be mere repetition 
of what we have already had occasion 
to say above. Hewlett and Deeping are 
representative of a class of writers who 
depend, for the impression they seek to 
make, at least as much—we might say 
more—upon the vehicle through which 
their ideas are conveyed as upon the 
ideas themselves. 

Of the story itself little need be said. 
Those who have read this author’s last 
preceding book, “Uther and Igraine,” 
will find little that is new in this. The 
characters are not materially different, 
the setting and action are practically the 
same, the general atmosphere is the same- 
and the episodes are all familiar. In 
some places there is a raw brutality in 
the description of repulsive scenes which 
is almost shocking, unless one especially 
delights in tales of bloodshed and muti- 
lation, the barbarism of medieval rapine 
and petty baronial warfare. 

This, indeed, is the theme of the book, 
the best feature of which consists of the 
illustrations by W. Benda. 


In “Maarten Maartens’ “Dorothea: A 
Story of the Pure in Heart,” D. Apple- 
ton & Co., the style is also a striking 
feature of the book, though for a very 
different reason from that given for the 
peculiarities of the two books above 
noticed. 

To illustrate it, it is worth while to 
quote the opening paragraphs : 
“Slowly the winter morning awoke. 
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“Slowly beyond the far, fathomless 
darkness the first lines of faint color 
crept, trembling along the horizon. In 
the dull, gray silence the sleepy earth 
hung, still. Shade after shade of pallid 
coldness lengthened, in sluggish cer- 
tainty of increase, across the slaty sky. 
And the laggard hours, with ashen 
cheeks, gazed backwards upon the sun- 
less depths that yawned below. 

“Suddenly from out the amber vast- 
ness of the empty east two white rays 
flung themselves forwards, as if a 
woman, uprising from slumber, should 
flash across the sable coverlet the pearly 
radiance of her arms. Yet nothing 
stirred.” 

The simplest diction possible ; nothing 
but a few unpretentious strokes ; and yet 
they serve to bring before the eye of the 
imagination a vivid picture of the dawn- 
ing of a brilliant winter day. There is, 
too, a certain rhythm in the phrasing, 
that, like fine blank verse, stimulates and 
inspires. It shows a skill in the use of 
his literary tools remarkable in one to 
whom the language is an alien. 

In addition to this charm of style that 
pervades the whole book, we are under 
obligations to Mr. Maartens for intro- 
ducing us to a circle of extremely in- 
teresting people. Dorothea is, perhaps, 
less so than most of the others, for she 
lacks a certain spice of wickedness that 
is needed to provoke the sympathies of 
those of us among her readers who are 
sinners. Her French maid says of her: 
“Madame is a saint, there is no harm in 
that ; but madame is a married saint, and 
that evil is irretrievable! Saints should 
not marry, for there are no men saints.” 

She must have been something like 
that, for when, after her wedding, her 
husband kissed her with some abandon, 
“Don’t, Egon,” she said, softly. .““You 
must never kiss me like that again.” 

She and her friends, who were of a 
more cheerfully immoral type, mutually 
puzzled and troubled each other; to her 
father particularly—a charming, kindly, 
worldly wise adventurer—she was an 
object of amazed despair. 

Throughout the book there runs a 
vein of good-natured cynicism charac- 
teristic of Mr. Maartens, attractive be- 


cause it reveals a comprehending sym- 
pathy with human nature. 


Eleanor Macartney Lane has given 
us a charming story in “Nancy Stair,” 
published by D. Appleton & Co. We 
hardly remember when a character in 
fiction has been met who is capable of 
stirring the emotions so profoundly as 
Nancy. That she was a marvelously 
precocious child, whose doings and say- 
ings often tax the credulity of the reader, 
and that, as a woman, she sometimes 
displays an almost masculine quality of 
intellect that threatens to dispel the 
charm of her femininity, is forgotten 
almost as soon as it is perceived. Tor 
her sweet womanliness, her capacity for 
love, her self-sacrificing generosity, her 
breadth of mind, her sympathy for the 
physical and moral wrecks of humanity, 
and withal her strength of will, make up 
a combination of character the fascina- 
tion of which make us love and long for 
such human impossibilities. It must not 
be supposed, however, that she is an- 
other of the “Dorothea” type, for she 
has her fair share of passionate longing, 
and suffers the temptations incident to it. 

The atmosphere that surrounds her 
extends to those who come into contact 
with her, and under its influence even 
Hugh Pitcairn, the bloodless lawyer 
friend of her father, shows some human 
qualities. 

As might be expected, the father of 
such a girl is an unusual man; though, 
as he tells the story himself, we get a 
less vivid outline of his character than 
those he draws of the others. He does 
not, however, conceal his overwhelming 
love for his daughter, nor his own lov- 
ableness. 

Her lover, Danvers Carmichael, and 
his father, Sandy, the Duke of Borth- 
wicke, redeemed from his iniquities by 
his love of her, and Janet McGilla- 
vorick, are all interesting. 

The hypercritical will doubtless be 
ready with objections to the picture 
given of Robert Burns—one, indeed, 
has already expressed a doubt that Burns 
ever experienced a platonic affection— 
but it seems to us that Mrs. Lane has 
kept well within her rights as a novelist. 























There is a certain quaintness of style, 
without any suggestion of affectation, 
which goes far to lend a convincing color 
to the story. 


A man hunt in the Canadian wilder- 
ness is the theme of Stewart Edward 
White’s last book, “The Silent Places,” 
McClure, Phillips & Co. It is as sav- 
age and brutal a story as “The Call of 
the Wild,” filled with the remorseless- 
ness of nature and of man; but, like 
the latter, is relieved nevertheless by 
suggestions of a brighter and tenderer 
side of humanity, especially in May- 
may-gwan, the Indian girl, and Sam 
3olton, and some wonderfully beautiful 
descriptions of nature in her softer 
moods. Dick Herron, in spite of his 
callous indifference to the rights and 
feelings of others, most conspicuous in 
his treatment of May-may-gwan, 
shares with the others in some very 
engaging and even heroic qualities. 

The greatest charm of the book is its 
atmosphere of outdoors, which brings 
refreshment and invigoration to the 
city-worn toilers who are fortunate 
enough to read it. 

There are some passages of attempted 
fine writing which make one feel a lit- 
tle impatient; but, on the whole, the 
style fits the story perfectly. There are 
some fine illustrations in color by Philip 
Goodwin. 


“Huldah,” by Grace MacGowan Cooke 
and Alice MacGowan, Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, is the story of a woman of 
the West with the same sort of spirit 
that makes Nancy Stair a notability, but 
without Nancy’s youth and physical 
charms. 

The secret of Huldah’s philosophy is 
her deep-rooted belief in the inherent 
virtue of human nature, which enables 
her to detect and, by her sympathy, to 
cultivate some saving grace in an ap- 
parently hopelessly wrecked character. 
Her theory of reformation, which 
seemed to work well in practice, was to 
stimulate the sinner’s self-respect, rather 
than to complete its destruction by over- 
Wwhelming it with humiliation—a very 
different process from those of more 
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pretentious philanthropists. Though she 
may never have heard of Sir Launfal, 
she seems to have discovered, early in 
life, that 


“Who giveth himself with his alms feeds 
three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me.” 


The result is that the Wagon Tire 
Hotel, over which she presides, and from 
which she is supposed to make a living, 
is a hospital, a nursery and a refuge 
for all who are in need, mentally, mor- 
ally or materially. 

The authors have displayed a thor- 
ough familiarity with their theme and 
setting, and have produced a very in- 
teresting tale, excellent in workmanship 
and consistent in plot. 


We are obliged to confess that we 
never heard of a revival of letters in 
Ireland until we read Professor Horatio 
Sheafe Krans’ book on William But- 
ler Yeats in the “Contemporary Men 
of Letters Series,” McClure, Phillips & 
Co. And if there is a conscious purpose 
on the part of the circle of literary men 
and women of which Mr. Yeats is the 
central figure, as seems to be implied, we 
cannot but feel that it is something to be 
very much regretted. For it involves a 
certain self-consciousness that is fatal to 
any genuine literary progress. 

We do not mean to be understood, 
however, as imputing anything of the 
sort to Mr. Yeats. On the contrary, 
one of his greatest charms is the 
healthy spontaneity of his work. So 
great is the promise that it holds for 
the future that it would be a pity if, by 
too early becoming a fad, he should 
be diverted from the proper develop- 
ment of his genius. 

Aside from this premature attempt at 
classificatiorl, Professor Krans’ is an ex- 
tremely valuable and interesting exposi- 
tion of Mr. Yeats’ poetry and prose, 
and will do much to encourage an in- 
telligent appreciation not only of Mr. 
Yeats himself, but of his co-laborers. 


There are not many novelists nowa- 
days whose readers show them the same 
loyalty that the author of “The Gadfly” 
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and ‘Jack Raymond” commands. They 
cling to her in spite of her apparent 
carelessness of their regard and lack of 
consideration for their feelings. Mrs. 
Voynich has never shown a disposition 
to spare her readers; her unveiling of 
the grewsome things of life is almost 
brutally complete. 

But it is not merely a morbid appetite 
for harrowing details that holds and 
even extends her circle of readers. She 
is too thoroughly an artist to depend 
merely upon a catalogue of horrors to 
produce her effects. There is a deeper 
note in her work than that can strike. 
It is human tragedy, the profound mys- 
tery of human sin and suffering, the 
theme of the great Greek dramatists, 
which she handles with so much skill, 
and which stimulates human interest as 
it always has and always will. 

Her last book, “Olive Latham,” Lip- 
pincott, is a somber picture of Russian 
social and political life, and its dreadful 
effects upon an English girl and her 
lover, a Russian sculptor, who in youth 
had been drawn into revolutionary ac- 
tivities by a friend. 

Olive Latham is a somewhat unusual 
character—we hesitate to say impossible 
—otherwise we can hardly believe it 
likely that her experiences in Russia 
should have left her in the condition of 
mind and body in which she remained 
so long after her return. This seems to 
be sos even bearing in mind all the des- 
perately depressing influences which she 
encountered there. 

The book, however, is a tremendously 
impressive tale, and it is told with 
much power and greater self-restraint 
than either of the preceding stories of 
Mrs. Voynich, especially “Jack Ray- 
mond.” 


“The Shame of the Cities,” by Lin- 
coln Steffens, published by McClure, 
Phillips & Co., consists of a series of 
articles describing conditions of munici- 
pal corruption as the author found them 
in half a dozen representative American 
cities. 

Notwithstanding the theme, the book 
has an interest possessed by very few 
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novels. For the facts, familiar as they 
are to newspaper readers, are so full of 
dramatic and even romantic material, 
and are marshaled with such intuitive 
art that the story they are made to tell 
has crowded the political and industrial 
novel into the background. 

Mr. Steffens’ purpose, as he states it, 
was “to see if the shameful facts, spread 
out in all their shame, would not burn 
through our civic shamelessness and set 
fire to American pride.”. Whether or 
not this purpose will be fully realized 
only time can tell; but that the articles 
have made a tremendous impression is 
shown by the revolutions that have been 
accomplished in St. Louis, Minneapolis 
and Chicago; chiefly revolutions in the 
methods adopted by the friends of good 
government, who have abandoned the 
time-honored spasmodic efforts of the 
typical municipal reformer. These 
changes are directly due to the stimulus 
imparted by Mr. Steffens’ ideas. The 
cause of municipal good government is 
under an obligation to him that is, as 
yet, only partially understood. 


“Katherine's Sheaves,” by Mrs. 
Georgie Sheldon, The Federal Book 
Company, is a book which will interest 
Christian Scientists primarily, though it 
also has a message for those who are 
attracted by theories and doctrines akin 
to those of Mrs. Eddy. 

Katherine Minturn, the heroine, is in- 
troduced into the story as a pupil in a 
fashionable seminary for girls, the at- 
mosphere of which is, as might be ex- 
pected, as foreign as possible to any- 
thing suggesting Christian Science. In 
spite of the hostility shown her, she suc- 
ceeds in converting almost everybody 
with whom she comes in contact. The 
principal of the school, her most deter- 
mined foe, is conquered by the healing 
of his crippled daughter. Philip Stan- 
ley, a young physician, also yields, but 
one cannot help feeling that it is due as 
much to his love for Katherine as to his 
belief in her doctrines. 

The story is written by an experienced 
hand, and the characters are all of them 
people one feels glad to have met. 





